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PREFACE. 


The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Canon  Church  for  the 
blocks  for  three  plates  relating  to  the  Wells  Cathedral  clock, 
and  also  for  the  loan  of  two  blocks  of  plans  of  the  cathedral ; 
to  Mr.  J.  R.  H.  Weaver  for  the  block  of  Glastonbury  Abbey 
in  Part  I ; to  Messrs.  A.  G.  Chater  and  A.  F.  Major  for 
donations  towards  the  cost  of  the  Downend  illustrations  ; to 
the  Editors  of  Somerset  and  Dorset  Notes  and  Queries  for  the 
loan  of  the  block  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  pulpit,  W ells ; and  to  the 
Charterhouse  Excavation  Fund,  which  has  given  its  balance 
of  account  to  the  illustration  fund. 

Drawings  and  photographs  have  been  kindly  provided  by 
Messrs.  F.  Bligh  Bond,  H.  St.  George  Gray,  and  J.  R.  H. 
Weaver;  and  Mr.  H.  Laver,  f.s.a.,  has  also  been  so  good  as 
to  give  three  drawings  of  the  Athelney  huts. 
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Vol.  LV. 
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,,  „ p.  104,  line  24,  for  17th,  read  70th. 

,,  ii,  p.  99,  line  31,  for  calendar,  read  lunar. 

,,  ,,  p 103,  line  11,  for  in,  read  about. 
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OF  THE 

SOMERSETSHIRE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  AND 
NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY 

DURING  THE  YEAR 
I909. 


AFTER  an  interval  o£  twenty-one  years,  the  Somersetshire 
Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  revisited 
Wells,  the  Sixty-First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  opening 
in  the  Cathedral  City  on  Monday,  July  12th,  and  continuing 
until  the  following  Friday.  It  was  extremely  appropriate  and 
fitting  that  the  visit  of  the  Society  to  W ells  should  have  been 
repeated  at  the  time  when  the  Diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells  was 
celebrating  the  foundation  of  the  See.  There  was  a very 
large  gathering  of  members. 

aaioofeep  $>ole  ar.TJ  tbe  ^)paena  Den. 

The  proceedings  began  on  Monday  afternoon  when  the 
members  visited  W ookey . The  party  were  fortunate  in  having 
with  them  that  afternoon  the  original  explorer  of  the  Hysena 
Den,  Professor  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  d.sc.,  f.r.s.,  who  gave 
an  excellent  description  of  the  Den  and  its  contents. 

He  said  : It  was  some  fifty  years  ago  since  he  first  com- 
menced the  exploration  of  that  cave.  Since  that  time  he  had 
had  the  opportunity  of  twice  speaking  to  the  members  of  the 
Society  from  that  spot,  and  he  considered  he  was  very  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  meet  them  there  for  the  third  time.  He  pro- 
posed that  afternoon  to  give  them  some  sort  of  idea  as  to  the 
Vol.  LV  (Third  Series,  Vol.  XV),  Parti. 
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place  which  the  exploration  of  that  cave  had  taken  in  con- 
tributing to  the  ancient  history  o£  man  in  these  islands. 

The  cave  was  discovered  in  cutting  the  water  passage  in  the 
year  1852.  In  1859  he  happened  to  be  pretending  to  read  for 
4 Greats  ’ at  Oxford  at  a neighbouring  place  called  Theale, 
along  with  his  friend  John  Richard  Green,  the  future  historian, 
and  as  they  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  way  of  learning,  time 
pressed  rather  heavily  on  their  hands.  They  heard  that  some 
bones  had  been  found  in  that  place.  They  came  over,  and 
Mr.  Hodgkinson,  the  owner — the  father  of  the  place,  he  might 
say — was  good  enough  to  give  them  every  facility  for  digging. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  exploration.  When  they  began, 
the  original  mouth  of  the  cave  had  been  cut  away,  but  not 
much  of  it.  The  whole  chamber  in  which  he  stood  was 
full  of  cave  earth,  containing  remains  of  animals  and  human 
implements.  They  dug  their  way  in  and  found  the  passage 
passing  from  the  back  of  the  chamber  to  the  north.  Ultimately 
in  1860  and  1862  they  thoroughly  explored  the  cave.  The 
result  of  their  explorations  was  that  they  found  a vast  quan- 
tity of  bones,  and  teeth  of  various  beasts  ; most  of  the  bones 
were  marked  by  teeth,  and  no  doubt  the  bones  were  those  of 
animals  that  had  been  used  for  food  by  hyaenas  who  had  lived 
there.  The  hyaenas  dragged  the  animals  in,  and  ate  them  at 
their  leisure.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  eating  not  only  the 
flesh  but  the  bones.  Most  of  these  were  gnawed  and  broken 
by  their  powerful  teeth  and  jaws  in  order  to  get  at  the  marrow. 
That  place  was  then  a den  of  hyaenas,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  great  cave  and  other  caves  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
also  inhabited  by  hyaenas.  Among  the  remains  of  the  animals 
there  were  large  numbers  of  reindeer  antlers,  and  teeth  and 
bones,  and  the  hyaenas  often  used  to  amuse  themselves  when 
they  could  not  get  bones  to  eat  by  playing  with  the  antlers  and 
gnawing  them,  although  there  was  no  good  food  to  be  got  out 
of  them.  They  gnawed  them  to  keep  their  teeth  sharp  or  to 
keep  the  muscles  of  their  mouths  in  good  order  ; sometimes 
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they  gnawed  stones  for  the  same  reason.  The  reindeer  then 
abounded  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  besides  these  there  were 
bisons,  horses,  and  the  great  Irish  elk,  an  extinct  kind  of  stag. 
There  were  also  other  Arctic  beasts,  Arctic  foxes,  lemmings, 
and  Alpine  hares.  But  he  must  not  forget  that  besides  these 
comparatively  small  and  familiar  animals  there  were  also  large 
animals,  some  of  which  were  now  extinct.  There  was  the 
woolly  rhinoceros  in  great  numbers  and  the  woolly  elephant  or 
the  mammoth.  The  latter  were  for  the  most  part  represented 
by  young  remains.  Now,  of  course,  large  bulky  beasts  such  as 
the  rhinoceros  and  the  elephant  would  be  rather  tough  cus- 
tomers for  a single  hysena,  and  the  chances  were  that  if  it  came 
to  a square  fight  between  one  hyaena  and  one  mammoth  the 
hyaena  would  not  get  the  best  of  it.  The  large  numbers  of 
these  beasts  found  in  the  cave  were  the  result  of  the  hyaenas 
hunting  in  packs,  as  they  do  at  present.  What  they  did  was 
to  drive  the  large  beasts  that  they  could  not  master  in  equal 
combat  over  the  rocks  forming  the  sides  and  head  of  the 
Wookey  ravine.  Then  they  came  round  to  the  bottom  and  had 
a right  good  feed.  That  was  the  manner  in  which  the  hunting 
was  carried  on  by  packs  of  hyaenas.  He  heard  that  within  the 
last  few  years  some  of  the  domestic  dogs  in  that  neighbour- 
hood had  driven  cattle  over  the  same  precipices,  thus  following 
out  the  instinct  they  had  derived  from  their  hunting  ancestor 
the  wolf. 

Besides  these  animals  there  were  large  numbers  of  cave 
bears,  bigger  bears  than  any  of  to-day,  brown  bears  and 
grizzlies,  wolves,  and  lions,  so  that  they  had  in  the  cave  a 
collection  of  animals  representative  of  the  wild  beasts  living 
then  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

W ell,  let  him  pass  for  a moment  to  point  out  the  conditions 
of  life  at  the  time  the  hyaenas  had  possession  of  those  caves. 
There  were  no  marshes  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  reason 
that  the  great  Somerset  marshes  in  those  days  were  more 
than  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level — they  had  since 
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become  depressed.  In  the  place  of  the  marshes  there  was  a 
great  wide  valley,  sweeping  away  from  the  Mendip  Hills  clad 
with  forests  right  down  to  the  Quantock  Hills,  and  away 
farther  to  the  south  the  forest  stretched  without  a break  across 
the  Parrett  and  the  Tone  to  the  Blackdown  Hills.  He 
mentioned  the  Blackdown  Hills  for  a definite  purpose,  as  they 
would  see  in  a minute.  Suppose  they  looked  to  the  north  of 
the  Mendip  Hills,  there  was  then  no  Bristol  Channel.  That 
too  was  a great  open  valley,  offering  any  amount  of  feed  for 
the  great  herds  of  bison,  reindeer,  and  horses,  mammoths  and 
rhinoceroses,  that  lived  there.  These  herds  formed  the  food  of 
the  bear  and  the  hyaena,  and  the  lion,  and  other  carnivora. 
They  thus  saw  that  the  physical  geography  was  altogether 
different  from  that  of  to-day. 

The  climate  also  was  different.  At  the  present  time  the 
inhabitants  of  Britain  enjoyed  a comparatively  mild  winter, 
and  not  a very  hot  summer,  simply  because  of  the  gulf  stream. 
They  had  an  insular  climate  nowadays,  but  there  was  no  gulf 
stream  touching  the  present  area  of  the  British  Isles  then  ; for 
the  western  shores  of  Europe  extended  100  miles  west  of 
Ireland,  and  a wide  range  of  forest-clad  land,  broken  by 
occasional  stretches  of  grass  traversed  by  various  rivers, 
occupied  the  Irish  Sea  and  the  western  margin  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  River  Severn  flowed  out  into  the  open  sea  far  away  off  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland.  The  River  Mersey  and  other  rivers 
found  their  way  readily  by  a great  deep  submarine  ravine 
which  extended  between  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  opened  out 
to  the  northward.  That  was  the  physical  geography  of  that 
time.  And  now  as  to  climate.  He  had  mentioned  the  presence 
of  reindeer,  which  could  now  enjoy  life  only  in  a cold  climate, 
and  he  mentioned  cave  hyaenas  there,  which  were  now  found  in 
comparatively  warm  climates.  There  were  also  some  other 
beasts  which  were  peculiar  to  warm  climates,  which  had  been 
found  in  association  with  that  group  of  beasts  in  other  places. 
They  found,  for  instance,  leopards  in  some  of  the  Mendip 
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caves  as  well  as  lions  and  hyaenas.  Thus  they  had  on  one  hand 
Arctic  beasts  such  as  the  reindeer,  the  lemming,  and  the  Alpine 
hare,  and  on  the  other  hand  they  had  southern  beasts.  How 
did  they  account  for  that  ? Simply  in  this  way.  The  reindeer 
ranged  southward,  in  the  severity  of  the  Continental  winter, 
into  Somerset,  while  the  Continental  summer  was  sufficiently 
warm  for  the  horses  and  bisons  to  occupy  in  summer  the  same 
feeding  grounds  as  the  reindeer  did  in  winter. 

Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  then  dealt  with  the  remains  of 
man,  consisting  of  implements  of  flint  and  chert,  and  rudely 
fashioned  bone.  These  prove  beyond  all  doubt  that  man  in- 
habited the  cave  before  and  during  the  accumulation  of  earth. 
The  people  who  lived  in  this  cave  were  people  closely  allied  to 
the  Esquimaux  in  type,  in  art,  and  in  manner  of  life— rude 
hunters*  ignorant  of  pottery,  living  a rude,  wild  hunter’s  life  in 
this  beautiful  ravine.  The  woods  then  covering  the  district 
were  the  same  as  now — there  were  no  elms.  The  oak,  the  ash, 
and  the  yew,  and  nearly  all  the  common  British  forest  trees 
were  then  there. 

Whence  came  these  men  ? He  had  mentioned  to  them  that 
the  animals  migrated  according  to  the  seasons.  The  hunters 
followed  after  them  and  brought  with  them  the  stones  out  of 
which  the  implements  in  the  cave  were  made,  and  among  them 
chert  from  the  Blackdowns  or  Dorset.  These  men  therefore 
came  from  the  south  and  followed  the  animals  northward  into 
the  Mendips.  How  is  it  that  the  cave  was  inhabited  by  men 
and  hyaenas  ? The  hyaenas  lived  here  mostly  all  the  year 
round.  Hunters  only  came  here  occasionally,  and  when  they 
were  here  the  hyaenas  found  it  convenient  to  be  away.  Hyaenas 
are  afraid  of  fire,  to  say  nothing  of  man,  and  the  very  fact  of 
a fire  being  kindled  would  drive  them  away  from  their  dens. 
The  hunter  came  here,  kindled  his  fire,  and  ate  his  food,  and 
carried  out  his  avocations,  which  were  of  a low  savage  order, 
and  then  went  away,  and  the  hyaenas  came  back.  Thus  the 
remains  of  animals  brought  in  by  man  and  eaten  by  him  lay 
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side  by  side  with  the  animals  brought  in  and  eaten  by  hyaenas. 
It  was  a sort  of  Box  and  Cox  arrangement : man  in  and 
hyaena  out,  and  vice  versa. 

Caves  of  this  kind  had  been  used  in  all  ages  and  all  periods 
of  the  world,  as  places  of  shelter  for  animals  and  for  men. 
And  they  might  ask  him  why  it  was  in  the  Mendip  Hills  that 
they  did  not  find  traces  of  any  caverns  older  than  this.  He 
could  explain  that  very  simply.  It  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  rocks  containing  older  caves  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
atmosphere,  the  rain  and  the  frost.  The  destruction  had  been 
so  universal  that  there  was  only  one  exception  on  record — the 
Pliocene  cave  of  Doveholes,  near  Buxton. 

Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  then  turned  to  the  later  history  of 
this  ravine.  The  hyaena-den  was  inhabited  by  man  and  the 
wild  animals,  and  was  filled  to  the  roof  with  debris  in  the  oldest 
of  the  four  periods  of  human  progress,  the  Palaeolithic  age. 
The  great  cave  was  also  open  at  this  time,  and  was  doubtless 
also  inhabited,  but  all  traces  of  such  habitation  have  been 
swept  out  of  it  by  the  floods  of  the  Axe.  It  was  also  open 
during  the  Neolithic,  Bronze,  and  Prehistoric  Iron  Ages, 
through  the  Roman  Period,  and  down  to  to-day.  The  only 
important  remains  however,  discovered  by  Messrs.  Balch  and 
Troup,  belonged  to  the  Prehistoric  Iron  Age,  and  to  the  time 
of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain.  They  proved  that  the 
same  people  who  inhabited  Glastonbury,  and  the  other  Lake 
Villages  then  bordering  the  marshes  south  of  the  Mendip  Hills, 
lived  in  the  large  caverns,  and  were  succeeded  by  inhabitants 
using  Roman  coins  and  Roman  pottery.  F or  details  Professor 
Boyd  Dawkins  would  refer  to  the  lecture  of  Mr.  Balch,  who 
was  so  ably  carrying  on  the  researches  which  he  (the  Pro- 
fessor) began  in  the  Mendip  Hills  Some  forty  years  ago. 

aBoobep  Jpole  Catiern. 

A move  was  next'  made  to  the  mouth  of  Wookey  Hole 
Cavern  where  Mr.  H.  E.  Balch  gave  an  account  of  recent 
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excavations.  He,  taking  up  the  story  where  Professor  Boyd 
Dawkins  left  off,  said  they  started  work  with  the  idea  that 
possibly  they  might  connect  up  the  story  actually — that  they 
might  follow  on  from  just  where  the  story  of  the  hyasna  den 
finished— that  they  might  possibly  get  down  here  to  Palaeolithic 
remains.  But  they  had  been  disappointed  in  that  possibility, 
and  they  had  not  succeeded  yet  in  discovering  Neolithic 
remains.  With  permission  most  freely  given  by  Mr.  Hodgkin- 
son,  Mr.  P.  D.  P.  Troup  and  himself  had  turned  over  the  floor 
of  the  cavern  for  a distance  of  about  120  feet  from  the 
entrance.  At  a point  about  30  feet  from  the  entrance  they 
had  to  deal  with  a series  of  levels  where  nothing  had  been 
disturbed.  The  floor  had  been  raised  by  the  accumulation  of 
all  sorts  of  rubbish  till  the  passage  had  become  simply  a 
contracted  rift  in  the  rocks  and  only  about  a foot  remained 
between  the  floor  and  the  pendant  mass  of  rock  which  they 
knew  was  a prominent  feature  within  the  mouth  of  the  cavern. 
For  a depth  of  a foot  to  15  inches  they  came  across  common 
objects,  such  as  pipe-stems,  fragments  of  recent  pottery,  and 
one  or  two  coins  dating  back  to  Charles  I.  But  having 
penetrated  the  surface  material  they  came  to  a sharply  defined 
line  of  mud,  varying  in  thickness  from  a few  inches  to  18 
inches ; this  was  followed  by  a deposit  of  black  ashy  material 
averaging  6 inches  thick,  containing  a large  quantity  of 
Poman  remains,  and  coins  of  the  Poman  emperors  dating  back 
to  Marcia  representing  Consular  Pome  about  119  B.c.1  They 
found  a large  quantity  of  Pomano-British  pottery  that  mingled 
with  other  remains  of  Poman  occupation,  including  glass  and 
bronze.  But  directly  they  passed  this  black  layer,  they  lost 
all  trace  of  Poman  remains.  At  a level  of  from  4 to  5 feet 
from  the  surface  they  found  a considerable  accumulation  of 
ash,  due  to  the  presence  of  fires,  which  contained  pre-Poman 

1.  A large  number  of  Roman  coins,  apparently  of  the  Constantine 
period,  were  found  at  VYookey  Hole  in  1857.  ( Som . Co.  Herald , Nov.  27, 
1909). 
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pottery,  iron  implements,  human  remains,  worked  bones,  etc. 
They  had  at  the  bottom  of  this  deposit  of  Romano-British 
and  pre-Roman  rubbish  a sooty  black  accumulation  which 
must  have  been  the  result  of  human  occupation,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  flint  implements  would  yet  be  found  in  this  cave, 
perhaps  near  the  entrance.  In  Kent’s  Cavern  the  only  trace 
of  a Neolithic  deposit  occurred  close  to  the  entrance,  where 
365  Neolithic  implements  were  found  scattered  round  the  re- 
mains of  fires. 

F or  a fuller  account  of  this  exploration  see  the  Report  of  the 
Wells  Natural  History  and  Archaeological  Society  for  1908. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Messrs.  Balch  and  Troup,  the 
members  inspected  the  full  length  of  the  cave  and  afterwards 
wended  their  way  to  the  charming  grounds  of  Glencot  where 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Hodgkinson  very  kindly  provided  Tea. 
Before  leaving  the  Rev.  F.  W.  W eaver  fittingly  expressed  the 
thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  members  to  their  host  and 
hostess  for  their  kind  hospitality. 

Cfflookep  C{)utc{j. 

Two  miles  drive  brought  the  members  to  Wookey  Church, 
which  was  described  by  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Cook,  who 
said  : Wookey  gets  its  name  from  the  cave  which  you  visited 
to-day,  Wookey  Hole  being  an  explanatory  reduplication  of 
the  old  word  Wvcob  or  PFocov,  which  means  a cave.  The 
parish  was  included  in  the  50  hides  of  land  which  were  given 
by  the  Confessor  (1065)  to  Giso,  the  sixteenth  and  last  Bishop 
of  Wells,  so-called.  In  older  times  (577-658)  it  was  included 
in  the  tonsrue  of  Saxon  land  which  was  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  little  river  Axe,  and  thus  was  Saxon  while  Wells  was 
still  British.  Of  this  50  hides,  the  Bishop  made  use  of  eight 
for  himself,  giving  the  rest  for  the  support  of  the  church  in 
Wells  and  its  officers.  Wookey  was  included  in  this  Bishop’s 
land,  and  the  origin  of  the  village  and  its  peculiar  interest  is 
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in'  the  need  here  for  a manorial  house  for  the  Bishop,  and  the 
direct  concern  which  the  bishops  had  to  show  for  their  tenants. 

Of  the  building  of  the  Church  there  is  no  record,  but  there 
is  a font  of  the  middle  XII  Century,  and  a piscina,  now  in  the 
wall  of  the  south  chapel,  of  the  same  date ; and  the  first 
mention  of  the  institution  of  a vicar  in  Drokensford’s  register 
(1313)  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Church  and  Vicarage  already 
existed.  It  is  likely  then  that  the  Church  was  built  in  the 
time  of  Bishop  Robert  (1136-1166),  for  the  record  is 
“ Robertus  episcopus  ecclesiasm  de  Woky  decano  dedit.”  The 
Deans  of  Wells  were  then  its  first  Rectors,  and  in  Joscelin’s 
time  (1213),  by  an  exchange  with  Wedmore,  the  Sub-Deans 
became  Rectors,  until  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  came 
in  by  a new  arrangement.  The  institution  of  the  vicarage  is 
not  recorded,  but  seems  to  belong  to  the  end  of  the  XIII 
Century.  The  Church  as  it  is  at  present  is  a very  simple 
structure  without  any  remarkable  features.  Of  the  older 
building  there  are  no  remains  except,  perhaps,  the  lower  parts 
of  the  chancel,  east  and  north  walls.  The  present  building 
was  probably  built  in  the  end  of  the  XIII  Century,  and  the 
east  window  seems  to  belong  to  that  date.  At  first  it  was  a 
rectangular  building  without  aisles,  without  the  present 
chancel  steps,  and  having  a rood-screen  which  was  approached 
by  a stone  staircase  now  within  the  north-east  buttress  behind 
the  pulpit  and  by  a door  the  outline  of  Avhich  is  marked  in  the 
plaster  above  the  pulpit.  The  staircase  was  lighted  by  two 
windows,  one  at  the  back  of  the  hole  opened  in  the  restoration 
of  1871  to  show  it,  and  one  lower,  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
present  north  aisle.  The  north  aisle  was  next  built,  and  a long 
squint  provided  with  a piscina  worked  on  the  front  of  it  for  the 
altar,  which  stood  at  the  end  of  the  aisle.  Some  fifty  years 
later  the  south  aisle  was  built,  and  the  capitals  and  columns  of 
the  north  pillars  were  re-cut  to  match  the  more  graceful  later 
ones  ; the  end  piers  were  untouched.  At  the  east  of  this  aisle 
was  another  altar,  with  its  piscina  on  the  south  wall,  and  a 
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double  squint  made  amid  the  mouldings  of  the  pier.  The  tower 
belongs  to  the  early  XV  Century,  and  was  probably  built  by 
Bishop  Bubwith,  who  was  peculiarly  fond  of  Wookey  and 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  his  manor  house  here.  The  south- 
east chapel  is  said  to  have  been  built  around  the  tomb  of 
Thos.  Clarke,  1555  (leaseholder  for  life  of  the  manor  of  his 
brother,  Bishop  John  Clarke,  1527-1541),  a tomb  which  was 
later  moved  to  its  present  position  south  of  the  sanctuary.  In 
1423  Bubwith  repaired  the  chancel,  and  to  this  date  seems  to 
belong  the  rectangular  window  in  the  chapel,  and  the  south 
small  door.  From  the  poor  work  of  the  two  arches  and  pillar 
which  were  put  in  when  the  chapel  was  built,  it  looks  as  if  the 
south  wall  of  the  old  chancel  was  used  for  the  south  wall  of 
the  new  chapel,  and  the  arches,  perhaps,  brought  here  from 
somewhere  else  and  badly  erected,  or  else  badly  worked  by 
inexperienced  or  unskilled  hands  locally.  A confirmation  of 
this  cheap  method  of  erecting  the  chapel  is  that  the  capital  of 
the  pillar  is  left  unfinished.  Probably  the  big  opening  in  the 
south  pier  of  the  chancel  arch  belongs  to  a later  date  ; to  a 
time  in  the  XVIII  Century,  after  the  chapel  had  been  re- 
arranged and  was  filled  with  great  pews,  or  possibly  was  a 
hagioscope  for  the  altar  of  the  chapel.  There  are  no  remains 
of  the  rood-screen.  The  panels  of  the  pulpit  probably  came 
from  the  XVI  Century  screen,  which  stood  between  the  south 
aisle  and  the  chapel.  The  little  sacristy  was  built  in  1772  by 
the  trustees  of  the  Church.  The  rail  between  the  south  aisle 
and  the  chapel  was  put  here,  as  the  altar  rail,  in  the  time  of 
Bishop  Pierce,  and  bears  the  date  1635,  which  is  the  date  of 
Laud’s  order  for  the  fencing  of  the  communion  tables  at  the 
east  end  of  the  Church.  The  altar  belongs  to  that  date,  but 
was  lengthened  in  1871. 

Of  possessions,  the  church  plate  is  the  most  interesting. 
There  is  a long  silver  Elizabethan  chalice  and  cover,  bearing 
the  date  1573,  and  the  initials  “I.P.,”  the  mark  of  the  maker 
of  the  Cathedral  vessels  and  many  more  in  the  district.  There 
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are,  besides,  a silver  flagon,  a silver  paten  with  a foot,  and  a silver 
font  for  private  baptism,  bearing  the  mark  of  the  year  1823 
(Exeter),  and  therefore  belonging  to  the  time  of  George  IV. 

There  are  two  old  chests,  one  in  the  sacristy,  with  the 
initials  “E.B.”  and  “ R.L.,”  the  initials  of  the  churchwardens 
Edward  Barlow  and  Richard  Lyde,  1634  ; and  a small  one  in 
the  chapel,  dated  1689,  with  the  initials  of  Thomas  Corpe  and 
Hugh  Merifield.  There  is  a third  one  in  the  vicarage,  which 
was  purchased  in  1764.  The  old  copy  of  the  Authorised 
Version  was  replaced  by  a new  one  in  1749.  It  is  the  original 
church  copy,  and  was  well  restored  in  the  time  of  my  prede- 
cessor. It  now  lies  within  the  squint  of  the  south  chancel  pier. 

The  bells  are  five  in  number;  the  third  is  the  oldest  and 
bears  the  inscription  abbreviated,  “Jesus  Nazarenus  rex 
Judaeorum.”  The  other  bells  are  dated  1615,  1639,  1719, 
1735.  The  organ  was  enlarged  and  put  in  the  west  tower  in 
1902.  The  first  organ  was  given  by  an  inhabitant  farmer, 
T.  Wear,  in  1836. 

A very  complete  restoration  of  the  Church  took  place  in 
1871,  at  a cost  of  £1,300.  To  that  date  belong  the  roof,  the 
fittings,  the  present  condition  of  the  floor,  the  reredos,  two 
windows  in  the  north  chancel  wall,  the  east  window,  two 
ivindows  in  the  nave,  and  the  gathering  of  the  monuments  in 
the  tower.  The  only  bits  of  old  glass  are  the  fragments  at  the 
head  of  the  small  windows  in  the  chancel,  and  these  were 
probably  not  parts  of  the  church  windows.  They  were  dug  up, 
and  perhaps  came  from  the  Bishop's  Court. 

Of  more  modern  things,  the  chapel  was  decorated  and 
arranged  for  use  as  a “Children’s  Church”  in  1903  ; the 
churchyard  cross  was  restored  in  1906  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems. 
This  cross  is  designed  from  an  early  XV  Century  fragment 
belonging  to  Stoke-sub-Hamdon,  and  which  was  found  em- 
bedded in  an  old  garden  wall  there  some  fifty  years  ago,  the 
main  difference  being  that  the  crowned  Madonna  in  one  of  the 
panels  is  replaced  by  a homelier  figure  of  the  Blessed  Mother 
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and  Holy  Child,  and  the  lantern  is  not  pierced  from  east  to 
west,  as  is  the  Stoke  example.  It  is  an  attempt  to  reproduce 
the  Somerset  type  of  churchyard  cross  of  the  early  XV 
Century,  all  of  which  seem  to  have  had  the  somewhat  short 
pinnacles  which  are  a feature  of  the  design  of  this  one.  The 
other  panels  contain  representations  of  the  Crucifixion  ; the 
patron  saint,  St.  Matthew ; and  Bishop  Bubwith,  who  loved 
Wookey  so  well. 

The  other  thing  of  modern  interest  is  the  record  of  the 
striking  of  the  church  by  lightning  during  service  on  May  13, 
1906.  The  oak  cross  upon  the  tablet  and  the  two  church- 
wardens’ staves  are  made  from  the  roof  timbers  which  then  fell. 

The  entries  in  the  registers  date  from  1558.1  The  books 
were  commenced  in  1598,  when  the  entries  on  loose  pieces  of 
parchment  and  paper  for  the  previous  40  years  were  copied  in 
a parchment  book,  which  afterwards  was  thrice  enlarged,  until 
it  covers  the  period  from  1558-1758,  Marriages,  and  1812 
Baptisms  and  Burials. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver  tendered  the  hearty  thanks  of 
the  Society  to  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Cook,  adding  that  it  was 
interesting  to  notice  that  this  was  the  only  old  church  in 
Somerset  dedicated  to  St.  Matthew.  With  regard  to  a know- 
ledge of  the  early  vicars  of  W ookey  they  were  not  in  such  a 
good  position  as  they  were  at  Exeter,  Lincoln  and  in  one  or 
two  other  dioceses,  for  there  the  Bishop’s  registers  began  in 
the  XIII  Century;  in  Wells,  the  first  Bishop’s  register  began 
in  1309. 

©ID  TBuilDings  at  <M3ookep. 

After  viewing  the  Church,  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Cook  conducted 
some  of  the  members  to  buildings  of  interest  in  the  village. 

They  visited  the  front  of  the  old  Rectory  House,  which  has 
built  into  it  old  corbels,  spandrils,  and  a beautiful  oriel  window, 
all  perhaps  from  Wells  or  the  Bishop’s  House  at  Wookey. 

1.  The  registers  are  kept  in  a fire-proof  safe  at  the  Vicarage. 
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This  work  was  done,  and  the  house  built  about  200  years  ago, 
and  then  an  old  house,  which  is  described  in  1634  as  in  the 
churchyard,  was  incorporated  to  form  the  offices  of  the  new 
house. 

The  members  then  walked  along  the  village  street  and  came 
round  across  the  “ Court  ” to  see  the  remains  of  the  moat  and 
fishponds,  and  hall  of  the  Court  House  built  by  Joscelin.  The 
chapel  and  camera,  the  columbarium  and  tithe  barns  are  all 
gone,  and  all  that  remains  is  included  in  the  present  farmhouse, 
which  still  has  the  Early  English  western  doorway  of  Josce- 
lin’s  chapel. 

The  old  Vicarage  House,  which  stood  in  the  walled  garden 
made  on  the  two-acre  strip  set  aside  for  the  vicars  in  the  XIII 
Century,  was  in  a ruinous  state  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
XVIII  Century.  Its  stones  were  probably  used  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  middle  part  of  the  present  one  at  the  beginning  of 
the  XIX  Century. 

In  1886  Chancellor  Holmes,  the  present  Vicar’s  predecessor, 
collected  and  published  all  that  was  then  known  of  the  history 
of  the  parish  and  manor  of  W ookey. 

©irtgsfim  annual  Meeting. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Guildhall  on  Tuesday 
morning.  Mr.  A.  F.  Somerville,  Vice-President,  High 
Sheriff  of  Somerset,  occupied  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  the 
Marquess  of  Bath,  the  outgoing  President,  being  supported  by 
the  Mayor  of  Wells  (Alderman  A.  G.  Buss)  wearing  his  robe 
and  chain  of  office  and  accompanied  by  the  members  of  the 
Corporation,  the  three  Hon.  Secretaries  (the  Rev.  F.  W. 
Weaver,  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates,  and  Mr.  C.  Tite),  and  the 
Assistant- Secretary  and  Curator  (Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray.) 

The  Mayor  of  Wells  said  he  had  a very  simple  duty 
to  perform  but  at  the  same  time  a very  pleasant  one,  in 
welcoming  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural 
History  Society  on  behalf  of  the  Council  and  City  and 
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Borough  of  Wells.  They  hoped  that  the  weather  would  in  no 
way  interfere  with  their  investigations  out  of  doors.  They 
were  delighted  that  after  a lapse  of  twenty-one  years,  the 
Society  should  again  pay  them  a visit,  and  he  hoped  personally 
on  behalf  of  his  wife  and  himself  to  receive  a large  number  in 
that  room  on  the  occasion  of  the  Conversazione  next  evening. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Somerville,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  thanked  the 
Mayor  for  the  kindly  welcome  he  had  given  them.  Wells  was 
well  known  for  the  welcome  and  hospitality  which  it  showed  to 
all  those  who  had  the  pleasure  and  honour  of  visiting  the  City. 
The  Mayor  and  Corporation  had  given  a very  good  example 
quite  recently  of  how  they  could  entertain  our  future  King 
and  Queen.  He  thanked  the  Mayor  not  only  for  his  attend- 
ance, but  also  for  the  use  of  their  City  Hall.  He  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  which  without 
being  formally  seconded,  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Cfje  JScto  presioent. 

Proceeding,  Mr.  Somerville  said  it  was  his  pleasing  duty  to 
propose  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  as  President  of 
the  Society  during  the  ensuing  year.  He  was  personally  in- 
structed by  the  Bishop  to  apologise  for  his  absence  at  that 
meeting.  The  Bishop  was  engaged  in  the  House  of  Lords 
the  previous  night,  and  for  that  reason  he  was  unable  to  be 
present  that  morning. 

Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  f.r.s.,  seconded  the  proposition. 
He  looked  back  upon  the  old  days  when  Lord  Arthur  Hervey 
was  President  of  this  Society  ; he  also  remembered  the  two 
previous  meetings  that  were  held  at  Wells,  and  he  felt  that 
that  Archaeological  Congress  which  they  were  then  beginning 
was  likely  to  be  equal  to  those  which  had  gone  before,  and  he 
felt  sure  that  the  Lord  Bishop  would  maintain  the  high  standard 
of  efficiency  which  had  been  up  to  that  time  maintained  by 
those  various  distinguished  men  who  had  held  the  position. 

The  resolution  was  then  carried  unanimously. 
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The  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver  then  read  letters  of  apology  from 
Lord  Bath,  Lord  Waldegrave,  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Hob- 
honse,  Mr.  T.  H.  M.  Bailward,  and  the  Rev.  C.  S. 
Taylor,  f.s.a.,  for  inability  to  attend  that  meeting. 

Cfje  annual  Eepotr. 

The  Annual  Report  was  then  read  by  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
Weaver,  f.s.a.,  as  follows 

s-  Your  Committee  present  their  sixty-first  annual  report. 
Since  their  last  report  65  new  names  have  been  added  to  the 
list  of  members.  The  losses  by  death  and  resignation  have 
been  35.  Altogether  the  net  gain  has  been  30.  The  total 
membership  of  your  Society  at  date  is  797, 1 against  767  at 
the  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting  last  year. 

“ The  balance  of  your  Society’s  account  at  the  end  of  1907 
(the  General  Account  and  the  Castle  Restoration  Account  of 
former  years  having  now  been  combined)  was  £168  18s. 

against  the  Society.  At  the  close  of  1908  there  was  a deficit 
of  £216  9s.  8d.  In  neither  case  was  the  liability  for  the  cost 
of  the  volume  for  the  year  then  expired,  or  on  the  other  hand 
any  unpaid  subscriptions,  taken  into  account.  The  total 
expense  attending  the  issue  of  Yol.  Liv  (for  1908),  including 
printing,  illustrations,  and  delivery,  has  been  £130  17s.  8d. 
No  less  than  50  plates  and  drawings  were  included  in  this 
volume,  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  being  kindly  defrayed  by 
the  Wick  Barrow  Excavation  Fund,  the  Norton  Camp  Ex- 
cavation Fund,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver,  Mrs.  Bramble,  and 
Mr.  F.  Bligh  Bond.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  the  publishers  of 
the  Reliquary , the  Oxford  University  Press,  Mr.  Francis  Bond, 
and  the  Editors  of  Somerset  and  Dorset  Notes  and  Queries  for 
the  loan  of  blocks.  Various  photographs  and  drawings  for 
the  volume  were  provided  by  Mr.  F.  Bligh  Bond,  Mr.  H.  St. 
George  Gray,  and  Mr.  Reginald  Weaver. 

1.  A total  of  800  members  was  announced  at  the  Conversazione  at  Wells  on 
the  day  following  the  Annual  Meeting,  July  14th,  1909. 
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“ In  commemoration  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  the  Society 
your  Committee  proposed  a scheme  at  the  Taunton  Meeting 
last  summer,  for  annexing  the  apartments  in  the  Castle 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Curator  for  the  purpose  of  the 
extension  of  the  Museum  and  Library.  The  details  of  this 
scheme  were  presented  to  you  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  when 
it  was  considered  necessary  to  raise  a sum  of  £650,  including 
£175  required  for  the  improvement  and  reparation  of  Castle 
House,  now  the  Curator’s  residence.  After  various  promises 
of  donations  last  autumn  a printed  appeal  was  issued  in  the 
spring  and  sent  out  to  all  your  members.  A fair  response  was 
made  and  the  fund  now  stands  at  about  £320.  Every  detail 
of  the  proposed  alterations  has  been  dealt  with  by  your 
Society’s  Building  sub-Committee  and  their  architect,  and 
your  general  Committee  earnestly  solicit  further  donations  in 
order  that  this  very  necessary  and  desirable  work  may  be  pro- 
ceeded with  as  soon  as  possible. 

66  Your  Museum  has  been  enriched  during  the  past  year  by 
a steady  flow  of  acquisitions,  although  there  have  been  no 
large  collections  presented  or  bequeathed.  The  Wick  Barrow 
Excavation  and  Lecture  Fund  has  raised  money  sufficient  to 
provide  a good  polished  mahogany  show-case  for  the  relics 
found  in  the  barrow  and  for  a model  of  the  area.  The  pre- 
historic boat  from  Shapwick  has  now  been  placed  on  an 
ebonized  stand,  and  when  all  moisture  has  evaporated,  the 
broken  p&rts  will  be  set  up  by  means  of  iron  brackets,  etc. 
The  Meare  Lake  Village  relics  found  in  trial-excavations  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Bulleid  last  year  have  been  presented  by  the 
Misses  Counsell  and  Mrs.  Roberts,  three  sisters.  The  West 
Somerset  Yeomanry  have  deposited  on  loan  a new  case  con- 
taining an  officer’s  uniform  of  that  troop  dating  from  1833. 
The  Rev.  A.  M.  Foster  has  presented  the  staff  of  office  of  the 
ancient  borough  of  Newport,  North  Curry.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Hopkins  have  added  several  new  specimens  to  the  collection  of 
the  brass  emblems  of  Somerset  village  clubs.  Mr.  F.  J . 
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Barnes  has  given  a cinerary  urn  from  a large  harrow  at  Port- 
land. The  old  sheriff’s  carriage  of  Somerset,  bearing  the 
arms  of  Barrett  and  the  crest  of  Speke,  has  been  presented  to 
your  Museum  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  Standfast. 
Several  framed  portraits  of  Somerset  worthies  have  been 
presented  by  Mr.  C.  Tite,  Mrs.  John  Louch,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Rigden  and  Mr.  W.  de  C.  Prideaux.  The  Ham  Hill  collec- 
tion of  Roman  and  other  antiquities  has  been  added  to  by  Mr. 
Hensleigh  Walter.  Mr.  Kenneth  Hayward  has  collected  a 
large  number  of  flint  implements  and  flakes  from  the  surface  on 
Creech  Hill  and  at  Godminster,  near  Bruton,  and  sent  them  to 
your  Museum.  Mr.  Courtney  Gardner  has  obtained  a large 
series  of  shards  of  Roman  pottery  and  a few  other  objects 
from  Larkhill  Lane  Quarry,  Preston  Plucknett,  Yeovil,  which 
he  has  given  to  the  county  collection.  Other  donors  in  the 

Museum  department  are  : M rs.  Rutherfoord,  the  Rev.  C.  H. 

Heale  and  Messrs.  C.  E.  C etching,  G.  H.  Greed,  R.  Brown 
and  S.  Lawrence. 

“ The  most  valuable  addition  to  the  Library  during  the  year 
is  an  original  chartulary  of  Mynchin  Buckland  Priory,  of  the 
early  XIV  Century,  bequeathed  to  your  Society  by  the  late 
Mr.  J.  Brooking-Rowe,  f.s.a.  Probably  the  most  notable  and 
complete  archaeological  work,  recently  issued  in  two  volumes, 
relating  to  Somerset,  is  Sir  Henry  Maxwell  Lyte’s  “ History 
of  Dunster,”  now  added  to  your  Library.  Books  relating  to 
Wells  and  Glastonbury  by  Chancellor  Scott  Holmes,  Canon 
Church,  the  Revs.  W.  Greswell  and  C.  L.  M arson,  and  Mr. 
Bligh  Bond,  have  just  been  published.  F airbairn’s  “ Book  of 
Crests  ” has  been  purchased  for  your  Library.  Among  the 
chief  donors  to  the  Library  during  the  year  are  : — Mr.  H.  H. 
P.  Bouverie,  Mr.  Francis  Bond,  Mr.  W.  de  C.  Prideaux,  Mr. 
C.  Tite,  and  the  Revs.  D.  P.  Alford,  E.  H.  Bates  and  F.  W. 
Weaver.  Your  Committee  are  glad  to  report  that  the  use  of 
the  Library  is  steadily  increasing. 

“ In  connection  with  the  manuscripts  housed  in  the  Ex- 

Vol.  L V ( Third  Series , Vol.  X V),  Part  /.  b 
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chequer  of  Taunton  Castle  belonging  to  the  Manor,  and  other 
manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  your  Society,  some  useful 
work  has  been  in  progress.  Mr.  H.  B.  Sheppard,  the  Steward 
of  the  Manor,  has  produced  a valuable  paper  entitled  “ Courts 
Leet  and  the  Court  Leet  of  the  Borough  of  Taunton”  which 
has  been  published  by  your  Society  and  is  obtainable  at  the 
price  of  Is.  a copy.  The  Rev.  A.  J.  Hook  has  prepared  a 
manuscript  list  of  the  contents  of  the  Exchequer  of  Taunton 
Castle  ; and  Mr.  C.  Tite  has  arranged  for  the  compilation  of  a 
catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  contained  in  the  Serel  collection 
at  Taunton  Castle,  a work  on  which  Mr.  A.  J.  Monday  is 
already  engaged.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Fry 
the  unpublished  wills  compiled  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
are  being  indexed. 

“ An  interesting  series  of  four  lectures  on  archaeological  sub- 
jects,— on  two  occasions  by  Mr.  Bligh  Bond,  and  on  single 
occasions  by  Mr.  St.  George  Gray  and  the  Rev.  C.  W. 
Whistler, — were  given  at  Taunton  Castle  during  last  winter  in 
aid  of  special  funds.  The  Taunton  Field  Club  have  for 
several  years  continued  to  use  the  Castle  for  the  purposes  of 
their  conversaziones  and  lectures  ; and  as  long  as  space  is 
available  winter  lectures  at  your  Society’s  headquarters  should 
be  encouraged. 

“ Owing  to  excavations  having  been  conducted  in  this 
county  during  the  last  few  years  on  scientific  lines,  your 
Society  has  attained  a high  position  in  archaeological  field- 
work, a fact  which  has  been  commented  upon  from  time  to 
time  in  the  press.  Among  the  most  notable  of  these  excav- 
ations are  those  which  have  been  carried  out  at  Glastonbury 
Abbey,  the  Glastonbury  Lake  Village,  Wick  Barrow,  Castle 
Neroche,  Small  Down  Camp,  Norton  Camp,  and  Lansdown 
(the  latter  under  the  care  of  the  Bath  Branch).  Mr.  Bligh 
Bond  has  continued  the  excavations  at  Glastonbury  Abbey 
during  the  present  year  ; and  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray  com- 
pleted the  first  portion  of  his  work  at  Charterhouse-on- Mendip 
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in  June  last,1  Excavations  under  the  charge  of  Messrs.  Batch 
and  Troup  have  also  been  in  progress  in  Wookey  Hole  as 
opportunities  have  occurred  ; and  Mr.  Arthur  Bulleid  intends 
to  dig  two  sections  through  Ponter’s  Ball  this  season. 

“ It  is  anticipated  that  excavations  at  the  Meare  Lake 
Village  will  be  begun  next  year.  The  undertaking  will  be  a 
costly  one  and  will  probably  extend  over  several  years  : sub- 
scriptions are  already  being  collected  for  this  purpose,  the  list 
being  headed  by  a generous  gift  of  £100  from  Lord  Winter- 
stoke.  Your  Committee  is  glad  to  be  in  a position  to  report 
that  the  various  owners  of  the  greater  part  of  the  land  com- 
prising this  lacustrine  habitation  have  signified  their  approval 
that  the  antiquities  discovered  shall  be  exhibited  in  your 
Museum  and  become  the  property  of  your  Society.  Messrs. 
Bulleid  and  Gray  hope  to  be  in  a position  to  publish  V ol.  I of 
the  quarto  monograph  on  the  Glastonbury  Lake  Village  next 
year.  It  will  be  profusely  illustrated  and  printed  privately  for 
subscribers. 

“ Through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  George  A.  Wills,  Stoke- 
leigh  Camp  and  Leigh  Woods,  on  the  Somersetshire  side  of 
the  Avon,  have  been  saved  from  threatened  disfigurement  by 
the  builders  who  are  over-running  that  part  of  Clifton. 
Although  the  property  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  National 
Trust,  a local  committee  of  management  is  being  appointed 
who  will  undertake  the  conservation  of  the  camp.  For  this 
purpose  your  Society  has  been  asked  to  appoint  one  represent- 
ative, and  Colonel  Cary  Batten,  of  Abbots  Leigh,  has  been 
selected. 

“ It  is  understood  that  an  endeavour  is  being  made  by  the 
National  Trust  to  secure  for  the  public  an  opportunity  of 
purchasing  a part  of  the  Cheddar  Cliffs.  If  the  Trust  is 
successful  in  its  negotiations,  and  the  public  support  it  by  sub- 
scribing the  purchase  money,  an  important  step  will  be  taken 
towards  securing  the  preservation  of  the  beauty  of  the  gorge 

1.  These  excavations  were  completed  in  unfavourable  weather  in  July,  1909. 
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and  ending  the  quarrying  operations  which  are  so  damaging  its 
beauty  and  amenities. 

“Various  members  of  your  Society  have  suggested  the 
formation  of  sub-committees,  or  sections,  throughout  the 
county,  specially  to  promote  the  study  of  local  Entomology  and 
Ornithology,  and  later  on  probably  of  other  branches  of 
natural  history  also.  Your  Committee  will  gladly  welcome 
any  suggestions  bearing  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  proposals  will  lead  to  a revival  of  greater  interest  in  birds 
and  insects  and  other  branches  of  natural  history  in  Somerset 
amongst  the  members  of  your  Society. 

“ Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray,  the  Assistant-Secretary  and 
Curator  of  your  Society,  having  held  office  for  a period  of 
eight  years  in  April  last,  your  Committee  unanimously  agreed 
to  increase  his  salary  by  £20,  a year,  and  expressed  their 
cordial  appreciation  of  his  services  and  of  his  zealous  en- 
deavours on  behalf  of  your  Society  : and  they  desire  to 
congratulate  him  on  the  warm  appreciation  of  his  work  in 
connection  with  archaeological  excavations  which  is  frequently 
expressed  by  antiquaries  of  high  repute. 

“Your  Museum  was  visited  by  7,902  persons  during  1908, 
including  1,655  visits  from  members,  an  increase  of  67  per 
cent,  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  3,335  persons  have 
visited  the  Castle  during  the  first  six  months  of  1909,  which 
shows  an  increase  of  11  per  cent,  compared  with  the  same 
period  last  year. 

“To  render  this  report  more  complete  it  will  be  appropri- 
ate to  record  that  the  Millenary  of  the  foundation  of  the  See 
of  Wells  was  celebrated  on  Tuesday,  June  22nd,  with  due 
pomp  and  dignity.  At  noon  on  that  day  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  arrived  at  the  west  door  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  where  they  were  received  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  and  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Wells.  In  a forcible  sermon  the  Primate  reminded 
his  hearers,  that  just  a thousand  years  ago,  in  Canterbury 
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Cathedral,  Archbishop  Plegmund  consecrated  seven  priests  to 
be  Bishops,  one  of  these  being  Athelm,  the  first  Bishop  of 
Wells.  Subsequently  there  was  an  impressive  ceremony  at 
Glastonbury,  when  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  and  his 
co-trustees,  Mr.  R.  Neville-Grenville  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Somer- 
ville, committed  the  future  charge  of  the  Abbey  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  an  Advisory  Council.  The  task  of 
rendering  the  present  ruins  safe  and  of  preventing  their 
further  decay  is  being  undertaken  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe,  f.s.a., 
whilst  Mr.  F.  Bligh  Bond,  f.r.i.b.a.,  is  still  engaged  in  his 
interesting  excavations  at  the  Abbey. 

“ Your  Society  records  with  regret  the  loss  by  death  of  the 
following  members  (in  each  case  the  date  in  brackets  is  the 
date  of  the  member’s  election)  : 

“ W.  L.  Winterbotham,  m.b.,  a member  for  forty  years,  and 
your  Society’s  Local  Secretary  for  Bridgwater  from  1877  till 
the  time  of  his  death  (Jan.  23,  1909).  He  was  at  one  time  a 
regular  attendant  at  your  Annual  Meetings. 

“ Alexander  Hammett,  of  Taunton  (1878),  one  of  the  Hon. 
Auditors  of  your  Society  since  1898,  who  was  always  ready  to 
assist  in  local  matters  referring  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
Society,  and  who  was  Hon.  Sec.  of  some  of  the  exhibitions 
held  in  the  Great  Hall  before  it  became  part  of  the  Museum 
proper. 

“ Sir  Edward  Boyle,  Bart.,  M.P.  for  Taunton  (1904),  and 
J.  Harvey  Treat  (1907),  both  Life  Members  of  your  Society  ; 
Sir  Frederick  Wills,  Bart.  (1906);  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Blath- 
wayt  (1878);  G.  W.  Mitchell  (1876);  and  Walter  Ludlow 
(1892).’* 

Mr.  A.  E.  Hudd,  f.s.a.,  said  he  had  been  asked  by  some  of 
the  entomologists  of  the  county — who  were  not  very  numerous 
but  still  scattered  a good  deal  over  the  county — to  approach  the 
Council  of  the  Society  and  point  out  to  them  that  when  the 
Society  was  established  it  was  styled  an  Archeological  and 
Natural  History  Society,  and  that  formerly  a good  deal  of 
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natural  history  work  was  done  by  the  Society.  Of  late  years, 
however,  natural  history  had  not  received  the  attention  it 
deserved.  It  had  now  been  proposed  to  the  Council,  and  they 
had  adopted  the  idea,  that  if  it  was  wished  to  form  sections  for 
natural  history  studies  in  connection  with  the  Society  they  had 
no  objection  to  that  course  being  taken.  The  Council  had  met 
them  more  than  half  way,  and  he  thanked  them  for  the  con- 
sideration given  to  the  matter. 

The  Chairman  said  they  were  very  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Hudd  for  drawing  attention  to  this  department  of  the  Society’s 
work.  He  should,  however,  like  to  remind  members  that  there 
were  societies  and  field  clubs  affiliated,  or  closely  connected, 
with  the  Society,  including  two  in  that  district,  at  Wells  and 
Shepton  Mallet,  who  devoted  a great  deal  of  attention  to 
natural  history.  He  felt  quite  sure  the  Society  did  not  wish 
to  lose  sight  of  natural  history  and  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
do  anything  to  promote  the  formation  of  the  sections  proposed 
from  time  to  time. 

Canon  Scott  Holmes  proposed  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  and  said  he  did  not  think  he  ever  remembered  a year 
when  the  Society  had  met  under  more  promising  signs  for  the 
work  of  the  future.  It  was  memorable  for  the  fact  that  they 
had  celebrated  the  thousandth  year  of  the  existence  of  the 
Diocese,  and  the  Church  had  had  a great  deal  to  do  in  promot- 
ing the  success  of  the  Society  in  the  past.  It  was  memorable 
also  on  account  of  that  enterprise  and  effort  which  so  success- 
fully brought  to  an  end  the  purchase  of  Glastonbury  Abbey, 
and  he  thought  those  who  had  taken  an  interest  in  the  study  of 
Glastonbury  Abbey  would  admit  that  it  was  memorable  for 
the  excellent  work,  and  the  extremely  interesting  discoveries 
made  by  Mr.  Bligh  Bond.  The  Chancellor  spoke  in  high  terms 
of  the  success  and  usefulness  of  the  officials  of  the  Society. 
When  they  thought  of  the  enthusiasm  which  Mr,  St.  George 
Gray  threw  into  all  the  work  ; when  they  thought  of  the 
efficient  criticism  and  historical  ability  that  Mr.  Bates  put 
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into  the  work  ; when  they  thought  of  the  hard  work  and 
patience  which  Mr.  W eaver  always  threw  into  the  work,  they 
could  not  but  realise  that  the  Society  must  be  successful. 

Mr.  J.  E.  W.  W akefield  seconded  the  proposition,  and 
said  they  must  all  realise  the  immense  amount  of  capable  and 
most  interesting  work  which  had  been  recorded  in  that  Report. 

The  adoption  of  the  Report  was  then  put  to  the  meeting  and 
carried. 

Finances. 

The  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates,  in  the  absence  of  the  Hon. 
Treasurer  (Mr.  H.  J.  Badcock),  presented  the  Annual  State- 
ment of  Accounts  which  was  as  follows  : — 


Creatfutcr’tf  Account 

The  Treasurer  in  Account  with  the  Somersetshire  Archceological  and  Natural 
History  Society,  from  January  1st  to  December  31st,  1908. 


Receipts. 


1908. 

£ s. 

d. 

By  Members’  Subscriptions,  1908 

(745)  

391  2 

6 

,,  Members’  Entrance  Fees, 

1908  (107)  

56  3 

6 

,,  Members’  Subscriptions  in 

advance  (10.)  ...  

5 5 

0 

„ Life  Composition  

10  10 

0 

,,  Donations,  Restoration  and 

Deficit  Fund  during  1908 ... 

11  19 

3 

.,,  Donations,  Museum  . and 

Library  Extension  Fund... 

39  9 

0 

„ Balance  of  Assist.-Secretary’s 

Account  (Diamond  Jubilee 

Meeting,  Taunton) 

14  4 

1 

,,  Rents  

34  8 

2 

„ Somerset  Church  Towers 

(Brereton  Fund)  

4 15 

4 

,,  Museum  Admission  Fees  ... 

44  19  10 

,,  Sale  of  Publications 

35  5 

0 

,,  Library  Fees  

0 9 

2 

,,  Sale  of  Photographs 

0 19 

1 

Balance  

216  9 

8 

Expenditure. 

£ s.  d. 

To  Balance  of  former  Accounts : 

General  A/c,  £155  4s. ; 

Castle  A/c,  £13  14s.  ...168  18  0 

,,  Secretarial  and  other  ex- 
penses, Diamond  Jubilee 

Meeting,  Taunton 7 5 10 

,,  Repairs,  Castle  and  Museum, 

in  eluding  New  Fittings  ...  51  7 2 

„ Fuel  and  Lighting  29  19  1 

,,  Stationery  and  Printing  ...  12  18  4 
i,  Purchase  of  Museum  Speci- 
mens   4 18 

,,  Purchase  of  Books  13  17  11 

,,  Bookbinding  976 

,,  Pewter  Guide  Book ' 7 8 5 

,,  Printing,  Binding,  Illustra- 
tions and  Postage  of  Vol.  53  132  0 11 

,,  Curator’s  Salary  130  0 0 

,,  Temporary  Assistance  ...  7 6 6 

,,  Attendant  and  Night  Watch- 
man   18  3 2 

,,  Repairs  and  Alterations, 

Castle  House  (Diamond 
Jubilee  Fund)  ...  169  3 9 

,,  Petty  Cash  8 19  10J 

,,  Postal  Expenses  12  2 5| 

„ Subscriptions  to  Societies  ,..  10  3 6 

,,  Insurance,  including  Fire  ...  13  1 11 

,,  Rates  and  Taxes  50  14  1 

,,  Outdoor  Work 0 10  6 

,,  Interest  on  Overdrawn  Ac- 
count   8 9 0 

£865  19  7 

Balance  brought  down  ...£216  9 8 


£865  19  7 


H.  J.  BADCOCK,  Treasurer. 

Jan.  13th,  1909.  Examined  and  compared  with  the  Vouchers  and  Pass  Book,  and 
found  correct. 


HOWARD  MAYNARD, 
H.  BYARD  SHEPPARD, 


Hon.  Auditors. 
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The  Rev.  H.  H.  Wixwood,  f.g.s.,  in  moving  the  adoption 
of  the  accounts  said  that  after  hearing  the  admirable  report 
that  had  been  read,  and  the  good  work  that  had  been  done  in 
the  Museum  and  Library,  it  should  be  an  encouragement  to  all 
their  members  to  support  such  an  institution,  and  he  hoped  that 
the  debt  would  soon  he  wiped  off. 

The  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates  explained  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  put  the  Castle  House  into  repair  before  Mr.  Gray 
could  go  into  it.  The  cost  of  this  would  come  out  of  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  Fund  (for  special  alterations  to  the  build- 
ings), and  had  this  not  appeared  in  the  Balance  Sheet,  the 
Society’s  deficit  at  the  end  of  1908  would  not  have  been  nearly 
so  great  as  at  the  end  of  1907.  He  also  wished  to  point  out 
that  at  the  end  of  1908  not  one  subscription  for  that  year  was 
unpaid,  which  was  proof  of  the  care  bestowed  in  conducting 
the  finances  of  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Heale  seconded  the  adoption  of  the 
accounts,  and  said  as  the  work  and  membership  of  the  Society 
increased  more  money  must  be  spent,  and  they  looked  to 
members  to  help  them  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Society 
in  an  efficient  manner.  He  referred  to  the  seemingly  large 
cost  of  their  publication.  Through  the  energy  of  Mr.  Gray, 
the  number  of  their  members  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  the 
more  members  they  had,  the  greater  would  be  the  cost  of  the 
volume  of  Proceedings . 


^Election  of  Members  anti  ©fficers. 

The  Assistant-Secretary  (Mr.  Gray)  read  the  list  of  65 
new  members,  and  said  that  this  brought  their  membership  up 
to  797. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Dean  of  W ells,  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  Preb.  W.  E.  Daniel,  the  election  of  the  new  members 
by  the  Committee  was  confirmed. 


Election  of  Members  and  Officers. 
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The  Rev.  Preb.  F.  Hancock,  f.s.a.,  moved  the  re-election 
of  the  officers  of  the  Society  with  the  additions  of  the 
Marquess  of  Bath,  Lord  Winterstoke,  and  Canon  Church, 
f.s.a.,  as  Vice-Presidents,  and  the  following  as  Local  Secre- 
taries, the  Rev.  Preb.  J.  Street  for  Ilminster;  the  Rev.  C.  W. 
Whistler  for  Dorset,  Mr.  R.  Hensleigh  W alter,  m.b.,  for  Stoke- 
under-Ham,  and  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall,  f.l.s.,  for  West 
Monkton  ; also  Mr.  H.  J.  Badeock  and  Mr.  Reginald  C.  Boyle 
as  joint  Hon.  Treasurers.  Mr.  Hancock  said  they  must  all 
feel  proud  of  having  men  of  such  attainment  as  Mr.  W eaver 
and  Mr.  Bates,  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Tite,  as  their  Hon. 
Secretaries  for  conducting  the  general  business  of  the  Society. 
Then  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  say  how  fortunate  they  were 
in  having  secured  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray  as  their  Assistant- 
Secretary  and  Curator  some  eight  years  ago.  He  thought 
they  were  extremely  proud  in  the  south-west  of  England  at 
having  a man  of  such  distinction  in  various  branches  of 
archaeological  work  and  who  had  had  such  an  excellent  train- 
ing before  he  came  to  them,  for  many  years,  with  that  veteran 
antiquary  General  Pitt-Rivers.  Lord  Bath  and  Lord  Winter- 
stoke took  a deep  interest  in  the  Society.  It  was  very 
important  that  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  County  was  one  of 
their  active  members  and  his  interest  in  the  Society  would  doubt- 
less help  them  in  securing  the  Cheddar  Gorge  from  further 
destruction.  And  they  all  felt  it  was  a very  worthy  compli- 
ment paid  to  Canon  Church  for  all  his  archaeological  work. 
And  not  the  least  important  provision  of  this  resolution  was  the 
proposal  that  Mr.  H.  «T.  Badcock  should  be  asked  once  more 
to  take  up  the  duties  of  Hon.  Treasurer.  It  was  very  many 
years  since  Mr.  Badcock  joined  his  father  in  aiding  the 
financial  work  of  their  Society,  and  it  had  been  a great  boon 
to  the  Society  that  they  had  had  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Badcock’s  financial  ability.  They  were  told  now  that  Mr. 
Badcock  felt  that  the  work  was  growing  too  much  for  him  and 
he  was  anxious  to  associate  with  himself  Mr.  Reginald  Boyle 
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as  joint  hon.  treasurer,  in  the  same  way  as  he  had  become 
associated  with  his  father  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  W.  Macmillan  seconded  the  resolution  which  was 
cordially  agreed  to. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Church  said  it  was  a long  time  since  he 
first  became  connected  with  the  Society,  as  long  ago  as  1863, 
and  he  had  closely  followed  the  Society’s  work  ever  since.  He 
thanked  the  Society  for  the  great  honour  they  had  conferred 
upon  him  ; it  was  a kind  of  old-age  pension  to  him. 

Somerset  EccotD  Societp. 

The  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates,  Honorary  Secretary,  said  that 
since  their  last  meeting  the  volume  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  the 
reign  of  James  1 had  been  issued.  It  had  been  favourably 
received  ; and  the  County  Council  had  provided  funds  to  have 
the  Sessions  Rolls  from  1625  to  1666  repaired  and  bound. 
Erom  this  latter  date  the  Minute  Books  are  complete,  so  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  Civil  War  period  the  Local  Records 
as  far  as  regards  general  business  were  at  last  accessible  to 
students.  The  second  volume  of  Quarter  Session  papers  dealt 
with  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  and  he  ventured  to  think  it  would 
be  found  as  valuable  as  the  earlier  book.  The  issue  for  1909, 
the  Mynchin  Buckland  Cartulary,  was  making  steady  pro- 
gress. For  1910  the  Council  had  decided  to  issue  the  Glas- 
tonbury Feodary  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  This 
document  gave  the  descent  of  ownership  of  the  manors  belong- 
ing to  the  Abbey  down  to  1350,  and  the  lists  would  be  very 
valuable  in  supplementing  the  Public  Records. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Somerville  spoke  of  the  excellent  work  of  the 
Somerset  Record  Society,  and  Canon  Holmes  alluded  to  the 
records  of  the  Somerset  Quarter  Sessions,  regarding  them  as  a 
most  delightful  introduction  to  civil  life  in  the  XVII  Century. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  High  Sheriff  for  presiding  term- 
inated the  Annual  Meeting. 


The  Cathedral. 
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Cte  Catbeoral. 

After  luncheon  at  the  Swan  Hotel  the  members  paid  a visit 
to  Wells  Cathedral.  Here,  undeterred  by  the  falling  rain, 
Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Assistant-Secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  proceeded  to  describe  the 
very  beautiful  facade  of  the  west  front.  Mr.  Hope  said  it 
was  somewhat  surprising  in  these  days  when  so  much  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  arts  and  crafts  of  the  medieval 
workers,  that  so  little  should  be  known  of  the  unrivalled  col- 
lection of  XIII  Century  imagery  that  covered  the  west  front 
of  the  Cathedral  Church.  There  was  not  such  a display  as 
this  anywhere  else  to  be  seen  in  this  country  or  in  any  other  so 
far  as  he  knew.  They  would  see  that  the  front  was  a great 
screen  of  tabernacle  work,  carried  not  only  across  the  west 
front  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  but  round  the  two  flanking 
towers  as  well,  and  also  round  all  the  buttresses  of  towers  and 
front.  All  the  tabernacles  of  the  front  and  north  tower  had 
been  filled  with  imagery,  but  the  south  and  east  sides  of  the 
south  tower  never  had  any  images,  owing  to  their  inclusion 
within  the  cloister.  Both  stonework  and  imagery  were  through- 
out of  Doulting  stone.  The  tabernacle  work  was  divided  by 
a marble  string-course  into  two  main  ranges.  The  lower  range 
was  sub-divided  into  (1)  a deep  ashlar  plinth,  and  (2)  a series 
of  pairs  of  niches  for  life-sized  images.  Above  each  pair  was 
a quartrefoil  containing  the  figure  of  an  angel  issuing  from  the 
clouds,  and  forming  a kind  of  frieze  to  the  whole  is  a series  of 
larger  quatrefoils  containing  groups  of  sculpture. 

The  images  of  the  lower  range  consisted  originally  of  22 
south  of  the  great  west  doorway,  and  38  to  the  north  of  it,  but 
of  the  former  all  were  lost  but  two  at  the  south  end,  and  of 
the  latter  only  17  were  left,  all  of  which  were  on  the  north 
tower.  Of  the  angels  21  out  of  30  remained  ; and  of  the 
sculptured  groups  35  out  of  a possible  49,  the  chief  losses 
being  on  the  north  half  of  the  front. 
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The  tipper  range  consisted  of  a series  of  tall  pointed  panels, 
containing  a double  tier  of  niches.  On  the  fronts  of  the 
buttresses  these  contained  sitting  figures  of  kings,  bishops,  etc., 
but  the  rest  were  filled  with  standing  figures.  Of  these  only 
eight  were  lost  out  of  a total  of  116. 

Above  these  tiers  of  niches  was  a trefoiled  arcade,  forming 
a series  of  housings  carried  all  round  the  front,  buttresses 
and  all,  containing  wonderful  groups  of  nude  figures  repre- 
senting the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead. 

Over  the  west  end  of  the  nave  was  a two-storied  series  of 
niches,  containing  representatives  of  the  nine  orders  of  Angels 
with  the  twelve  Apostles  above,  surmounted  originally  by  Our 
Lord  in  Majesty.  The  Apostles  and  Angels  were  later  in  date 
than  the  great  series  below. 

Now  there  was  the  question  what  all  these  figures  meant. 
The  lower  range  unquestionably  belonged  to  the  Bible  story, 
and  had  for  its  central  point  the  figure  of  Our  Lady  and  Child 
over  the  west  door.  So  many  of  the  flanking  images  were  lost 
that  it  was  hardly  safe  to  speak  positively  from  what  were  left, 
but  they  seemed  to  have  represented  the  Apostles  and  Evange- 
lists, the  Prophets  and  Patriarchs,  and  to  have  concluded  on 
the  north  tower  with  the  four  women  who  were  witnesses  of 
the  Resurrection,  the  companions  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  deacons 
appointed  with  St.  Stephen.  The  angels  above  these  figures 
held  crowns,  or  mitres,  or  palm  branches,  or  scrolls,  but  had 
sustained  much  damage  through  boys  throwing  stones  at  the 
birds  that  had  nested  behind  them. 

The  Sculpture  groups  ranged  themselves  right  and  left  of  a 
central  group  of  the  so-called  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  which 
had  unfortunately  been  sadly  injured.  To  the  south  the 
sculptures  were  scenes  from  the  Old  Law,  to  the  north  from 
the  New  Law. 

Turning  to  the  imagery  of  the  upper  tier  they  began  with 
the  sitting  figures  on  the  fronts  of  the  buttresses,  of  which  there 
were  20.  They  represented  popes,  bishops,  a priest,  kings,  and 
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nobles  or  princes.  At  least  two  had  what  seemed  to  be  a 
writing  or  charter  spread  out  on  the  knee,  which  suggested  that 
the  images  represented  benefactors  to  the  Church,  and  perhaps 
also  the  pope,  bishop,  dean,  and  king  who  were  living  when 
the  front  was  built.  The  standing  figures  ranged  themselves 
right  and  left  of  a principal  group  of  figures  filling  the  niches 
round  and  between  the  west  windows,  the  chief  of  whom 
represented  King  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  The 
figures  south  of  these  appeared  to  be  those  of  bishops,  hermits, 
and  monks,  who  were  reckoned  as  confessors,  and  those  to  the 
north  of  kings  and  queens,  nobles  and  ladies,  knights  and 
youths  who  were  accounted  saints.  It  was  unfortunately  very 
difficult  to  identify  the  majority  of  the  figures  ; they  were  not 
named,  and  many  of  them  never  carried  any  distinguishing 
emblem,  and  it  was  only  from  the  peculiar  features  of  a 
comparative  few  that  they  had  been  able  to  get  any  light  at 
all.  One  figure  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  north  range,  a man 
standing  up  to  his  knees  in  water  and  carrying  two  children, 
could  only  be  St.  Eustace,  and  the  lady  beside  him  was 
probably  his  wife,  St.  Theospis.  Another  figure  on  the  north 
half  of  the  front,  a bishop  carrying  the  top  of  his  head  in  his 
hands,  from  analogy  with  contemporary  glass  at  Lincoln  could 
be  safely  claimed  as  St.  Thomas,  the  martyred  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  knight  beside  him  was  unidentified  ; he 
could  hardly  be  one  of  the  four  murderers  of  St.  Thomas.  A 
group  of  twelve  figures  on  the  north  side,  nine  of  whom  are 
kings,  were  shown  standing  upon  small  crouching  or  squirming 
figures,  and  therefore  represented  martyrs.  It  had  been 
possible  from  this  fact  and  the  emblems  to  identify  some  of 
them.  Another  fine  figure  of  a youth  who  held  a sword  might 
have  been  St.  Alban. 

It  is  a curious  coincidence  that  with  a few  exceptions  all  the 
standing  figures  could  be  allotted  names  from  the  writings  of 
William  of  Malmesbury  ; the  prelates,  monks,  and  hermits  to 
the  south  from  his  Gesta  Pontificum  ; and  the  kings,  queens, 
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princes,  nobles  to  the  north  from  his  Gesta  Begum.  That  was 
to  say  that  all  the  figures,  with  the  exceptions  noted,  might 
represent  English  saints. 

The  .Resurrection  groups  that  surmounted  the  imagery  had 
for  the  most  part  suffered  much  from  the  weather.  As  studies 
of  the  nude  they  were  of  course  extremely  remarkable,  and  as 
might  be  expected  from  that  early  date  they  were  merely 
interesting,  but  they  nevertheless  displayed  considerable  vigour 
on  the  part  of  the  carvers,  who  had  also  contrived  to  impart 
into  them  a wonderful  amount  of  variety. 

Mr.  Hope  concluded  by  asking  his  hearers  to  remember 
that  they  were  looking  at  English  work,  there  was  nothing 
about  it  of  Erench  or  German.  Often  in  this  country,  when 
there  was  anything  beautiful  it  was  always  said  to  be  French 
or  German  ; they  never  gave  credit  to  their  own  countrymen 
for  anything  produced  so  beautiful  as  this. 

A finely-illustrated  paper  on  the  Imagery  and  Sculptures  on 
the  West  Front  of  the  Cathedral  by  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John 
Hope  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Lethabv  is  published  in  “ Archfeologia,” 
lix,  pp.  143-206. 


interior  of  tfje  Catfcetiral 

The  members  then  made  their  w-ay  into  the  Nave  where  the 
Rev.  Canon  C.  M.  Church,  f.s.a.,  received  them.  He  said  :l 
The  last  meeting  of  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  Society  at 
Wells  was  held  in  August,  1888,  twenty-one  years  ago.  It  fell 
to  my  lot  at  that  time  to  talk  from  this  same  place  to  the 
members  of  the  Society  on  the  documentary  evidence  relating 
to  the  early  architecture  of  the  Cathedral  Church  contained  in 
the  manuscripts  in  possession  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.2 

1.  The  lecture  (first  in  the  Nave,  afterwards  in  the  Choir),  was  illustrated 
by  two  diagrams  of  the  Church  (a)  as  consecrated  in  1239,  ( b ) as  prolonged 
after  c.  1320.  Plans  i,  ii,  accompanied  the  description  given. 

2.  Proc.  Som.  Arch . Soc.,  xxxiv,  1888,  pt.  ii.  “The  Documentary  Evidence 
relating  to  the  Early  Architecture  of  the  Cathedral  Church.” 


Interior  of  the  Cathedral. 
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On  the  strength  of  that  evidence  the  tradition  which  had 
hitherto  held  the  ground,  that  Bishop  Joscelin  was  the  sole 
builder  of  the  church  in  the  XIII  Century,  was  then  for  the 


first  time  publicly  called  in  question.  At  that  meeting  Mr. 
Freeman,  whose  lectures  will  always  contain  the  best  summary 
of  the  history  and  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Wells,  said 
“ W e must  not  (as  on  the  strength  of  our  printed  authorities 
we  have  hitherto  been  inclined  to  do),  take  a wide  leap  from 
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Robert  in  the  middle  of  tbe  XII  Century,  to  Joscelin  in  the 
XIII  Century.  It  is  now  plain  that  besides  these,  Reginald 
in  the  XII  Century  did  great  works.  This  is  plain  from 
several  records  of  his  time.” 

We  may  now  with  confidence  take  a further  step  onwards, 
at  this  meeting,  in  defining  the  early  architecture  of  the 
church. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  it  has  come  to  be  generally 
accepted  that  Bishop  Reginald  de  Bohun  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  XII  Century,  1174-1191,  was  the  chief  builder  of  the 
church  which  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Joscelin  in  1239,  and 
of  which  he  is  the  acknowledged  builder  of  the  west  front. 
This  is  the  judgment  of  the  latest  critic  and  historian  of 
Gothic  architecture,1  who  boldly  gives  the  priority  to  W ells 
in  the  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch  in  Bishop  Reginald’s 
time. 

“ The  last  quarter  of  the  XII,  like  the  last  quarter  of  the 
XI  Century  was  a momentous  period  in  English  medieval 
architecture  ; the  latter  completed  the  structural  development 
of  English  Romanesque,  the  former  that  of  English  Gothic. 
The  former  is  usually  assumed  to  commence  with  the  building 
of  St.  Hugh’s  choir  at  Lincoln  in  1192.  Really,  however,  the 
first  complete  Gothic  of  England  commences  with  the  choir, 
not  of  Lincoln,  but  of  Wells,  as  begun  by  Reginald  Fitz 
Bohun,  who  was  Bishop  from  1174  to  1191.  . . . Itwasinthe 
West  of  England  that  the  art  of  Gothic  vaulting  was  first 
mastered,  and  it  was  in  the  west,  first  apparently  at  W ells,  that 
every  arch  was  pointed  and  the  semi-circular  arch  was  exterm- 
inated.” 

We  may  see  in  the  neighbouring  churches  of  Wells  and 
Glastonbury  dated  examples  (1184-1187)  of  Romanesque 
and  Gothic  combined,  but  showing  the  advance  of  W ells  in  the 
introduction  of  the  pointed  arch.  In  1187  Bishop  Reginald,  in 
the  loth  year  of  his  episcopate,  consecrated  the  Lady  Chapel, 
1.  Francis  Bond’s  “ History  of  Gothic  Architecture,”  p.  105. 
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Glastonbury,  begun  after  the  fire  in  1184.  In  Wells  at  that 
date  the  north  porch,  the  three  western  arches  of  choir,  nave 
and  triforium  exhibited  the  pointed  arch,  in  contrast  with  the 


round  arch  at  Glastonbury ; but  also  with  Romanesque 
features  still  retained,  in  the  heavy  mouldings,  the  chevron, 
the  roundels,  and  incised  medallions,  the  square  abaci  to  the 
columns,  the  sculptured  capitals,  rich  with  the  imagery, 
Vol.  L V ( Third  Series,  Vol.  X V),  Part  I. 
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animal,  grotesque,  and  foliated,  of  early  date,  but  of  skill  and 
beauty  unsurpassed. 

The  same  writer  says  of  the  Wells  capitals  of  this  date, 
“ The  western  sculptors  were  far  ahead  of  the  rest  of  England  ; 
at  W ells,  the  craftsman’s  hand  can  be  seen  gaining  in  cunning, 
capital  by  capital,  till  foliated  capitals  and  scrolls  of  con- 
ventional foliage  were  produced  that  remained  unsurpassed  to 
the  last  days  of  English  Gothic.” 

So  now  we  may  say  that  documentary  and  architectural 
evidence  combine  in  determining  the  part  taken  by  Reginald  in 
the  building  of  the  church  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  XII 
Century,  in  a style  which  Professor  Willis  described  to  the  last 
generation  as  “transitional  Norman,  worked  with  considerable 
lightness  and  richness,”  but  distinguished  from  the  Early 
English  style  which  followed  by  greater  massiveness  and 
severity,  “ having  a character  unlike  any  Early  English  build- 
ing,” but  which  he  only  hesitated  to  ascribe  to  Reginald’s 
work  for  want  at  that  time  of  manuscript  documentary  evidence, 
since  brought  to  light,  in  confirmation. 

But  now  if  we  accept  Bishop  Reginald,  1174-1191,  as  the 
first  builder  of  the  present  church,  what  part  is  to  be  assigned 
to  Bishop  Robert  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  1136-1166, 
who  is  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  makers  of  Wells  after  the 
See  had  been  retransferred  from  Bath  ? 

W e have  very  little  documentary  evidence  as  to  his  share  in 
the  fabric  of  the  church. 

All  that  we  are  told  by  the  contemporary  writer  in  the 
“ Historiola,”1  points  to  his  building  much  at  Bath  on  the 
Norman  church  in  repairs  and  additions,  at  great  expense — 
but  no  more  is  said  about  the  fabric  of  W ells  than  that  “ the 
church  was  constructed  by  his  counsel  and  help,” — and  that  it 

1.  The  only  original  authority  for  the  early  history  of  Bishop  Robert’s 
work  on  the  fabric  of  Wells  is  contained  in  the  Historiola  de  Primordiis 
HJpiscopatus  Somersetensis,  ‘ ‘ a brief  history  of  the  bishopric  of  Somerset,  from 
its  foundation  to  the  year  1174,”  a tract  published  by  the  Camden  Society 
mdcccxl,  under  the  title  “Ecclesiastical  Documents.” 
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was  finished  and  dedicated  with  some  solemnity  at  a date 
before  1148,  the  twelfth  year  of  his  episcopate.1 

Eighteen  years  more  remained  of  his  episcopate,  and  eight 
years  of  vacancy  of  the  See,  before  Reginald’s  appointment, 
1174,  and  during  those  years  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
building  at  Wells. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  Bishop  Robert  did 
more  than  rebuild  and  consecrate  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  which  Bishop  Giso  (1061-1088)  had  built  and 
endowed,  and  which  Bishop  John  (1088-1122)  had  given  over 
to  dilapidation,  or  destroyed,  when  he  left  Wells  for  Bath. 

Robert  had  found  this  chapel  in  existence  when  he  came  to 
Wells  in  1136,  and  the  endowments  of  it  are  recorded  among 
the  possessions  of  the  See  at  that  date. 

As  no  remains  have  been  found  of  Norman  buildings  in 
W ells,  and  the  existing  church  is  generally  supposed  to  be  in  a 
style  of  architecture  later  than  Bishop  Robert’s  time,  we  seem 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  Bishop  Robert’s  work  was  the 
rebuilding  on  the  same  site  of  Bishop  Giso’s  church.  Excava- 
tions made  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,2  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  E.  Buckle  in  1894  on  the  “ Camera  ” (the  ground 
south  of  the  present  church),  have  brought  to  light  foundations 
of  an  ancient  chapel  on  this  ground,  the  traditional  site  of 
Giso’s  Saxon  buildings  and  church,  and  a worked  Saxon  stone 
found  there  also  have  given  additional  confirmation  to  this 
tradition. 

The  building  appears  to  have  consisted  of  a simple  rectangle, 
15  feet  wide  and  about  40  feet  long,  with  walls  3 feet  2 inches 
thick,  to  which  aisles  on  either  side  had  been  afterwards 
added.  The  peculiarity  of  the  building  was  that  it  stood  on 
different  orientation  to  the  orientation  of  the  present  church  as 
indicated  in  Plan  I,  and  that  it  stood  by  the  side  of  a cut  stone 

1.  a.d.  1148  is  fixed  as  the  latest  date,  as  bishop  Robert  de  Bethune  of 
Hereford  (who  was  one  of  the  assisting  bishops)  died  early  in  that  year. 

2.  A full  account  of  the  results  of  the  excavations  is  given  in  papers  in 
Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  xl,  1894,  pt.  i,  p.  35. 
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water  channel  running  from  one  of  the  wells  at  the  east  end  of 
the  ground,  in  a line  exactly  parallel  to  the  chapel,  and  within  a 
few  feet  of  it  on  the  south  side.  It  may  be  that  these  ancient 
foundations  mark  the  site  of  the  church  of  Bishop  Giso  which 
Robert  found  there  and  rebuilt,  and  made  the  cathedral  church 
of  his  time  at  W ells,  while  he  was  employed  in  much  larger  and 
more  costly  fabric  work  at  Bath  in  the  first  part  of  his 
episcopate.  The  greater  part  of  his  time  would  have  been 
devoted  to  his  great  work  of  framing  the  constitution  of  the 
chapter  and  prebendal  system  of  W ells  which  has  lived  to  this 
day,  and  which  gives  him  his  claim  to  be  the  first  chief  maker  of 
the  church.  If  so,  that  church  of  Bishop  Robert’s  time  would 
have  been  the  cathedral  church,  while  Reginald  wras  build- 
ing the  larger  church  on  a new  site,  in  the  new  transitional 
style,  the  next  thing  to  Norman  with  pointed  arches,  carried  on 
by  Bishop  Joscelin  and  finally  consecrated  by  him  in  1239. 
The  church  of  Bishop  Robert,  “ the  old  church,”  then  became 
the  “ Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  near  the  Cloister,”  set 
apart  for  mortuary  devotions  in  the  XIII  Century,  of  which 
we  have  evidence  in  our  charters  from  1250  and  onwards, 
until  it  was  supplanted  and  built  over  by  the  large  chapel  of 
Bishop  Stillington  in  the  XV  Century,  destroyed  in  1553. 

Cbc  Chapter  J£>ouse. 

The  Chapter  House  next  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
members.  Here  they  were  received  by  the  Dean  of  W ells, 
f.s.a.,  who  in  the  course  of  an  interesting  description  of  the 
building,  said  : 

The  English  Chapter  House  is  almost  exclusively  national — 
at  least  in  its  circular  or  octagonal  form  ; and  the  earliest 
example  in  England  of  a circular  chapter  house,  with  a central 
pier  or  pillar,  is  that  of  Worcester,  erected  about  1140.  The 
early  Norman  chapter  houses  were  rectangular,  as  at  Bristol. 

In  continental  Europe,  in  the  early  Byzantine  or  Roman- 
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esque  cathedrals,  the  bishop  sat  on  his  throne,  high  in  the 
semi-circular  apse  in  the  centre  of  his  clergy.  So  it  was  in 
the  VII  Century  and  still  is  in  the  XX  Century  at  Torcello 
in  the  lagunes  of  V enice,  where  the  bishop’s  throne  is  reached 
by  fifteen  steps  surrounded  by  six  ranges  of  stone  seats  for  his 
Presbyters  far  below  his  feet  ; that  they  may  hear  and  obey,  not 
discuss.  The  seats  at  Torcello  are  arranged  like  those  of  a 
theatre,  as  in  the  Coliseum  at  Rome  or  in  the  Roman  amphi- 
theatre at  Verona,  which  still  stands  with  its  forty-three  tiers 
of  steps  capable  of  seating  20,000  spectators. 

But  the  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  even  after  the  levelling  flood  of 
the  Norman  conquest,  demanded  discussion  not  dictation,  a law 
not  an  ukase,  the  sound  preliminary  of  free  Parliamentary 
debate  without  f the  closure.’ 

One  point  in  the  framing  of  our  Chapter  House  noteworthy 
and  praiseworthy  is  this.  Like  the  family  dwelling- rooms  of 
every  nobleman’s  palace  in  medieval  Italy  it  is  on  the  piano 
nohile , the  floor  of  the  gentle  folk,  not  on  the  ground.  There- 
fore it  is  not  only  free  from  damp  but  flooded  with  sunshine, 
open  to  heaven,  east  and  south  and  north,  with  a well-lighted 
staircase  on  the  west. 

1 am  often  asked,  “ Sir,  when  was  this  cathedral  built  ” ; and 
the  answer  must  be  “In  divers  times  and  sundry  manners  long 

ago-” 

But  with  this  Chapter  House  the  answer  is  simpler,  and  the 
answer  is  perfectly  given  by  Canon  Church  in  his  “ Chapters 
on  the  Early  History  of  the  Church  of  Wells,”  and  in  his 
quotations  from  Professor  Willis,  whose  architectural  history 
of  the  Church  of  Glastonbury,  especially  in  his  identification 
of  the  Lady  Chapel  at  the  west  end,  is  the  finest  piece  of 
architectural  logic  I ever  read. 

Professor  Willis  writes  : “The  Chapter  House  stands  upon 
a vaulted  substructure,  not  really  a crypt,  for  it  is  not  under- 
ground. It  is  entered  from  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir  by  a 
doorway  and  passage. 
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“ The  style  of  the  Chapter  House  is  so  greatly  in  advance  of 
the  substructure  and  stairs  as  to  show  that  a considerable 
interval  of  time  elapsed  between  the  one  and  the  other.” 

Again  Professor  Willis  writes:  “ I conceive  that  in  1286 
the  portion  of  the  Chapter  House  called  the  crypt  was  com- 
pleted.” 

I may  personally  say  that  coming  to  Wells  in  March  1891, 
having  made  in  the  previous  September  a driving  tour  through 
Shropshire,  I remarked  to  my  companions  in  that  tour,  as  we 
looked  back  upon  the  staircase  windows  from  the  double  door- 
way of  the  Chapter  House,  “ Those  windows  with  their 
geometrical  stonework  remind  me  of  the  church  windows  at 
Acton  Burnell  that  we  saw  last  summer.”  I learnt  in  a day  or 
two  that  the  staircase  windows  at  Wells  were  put  in  by  Bishop 
Burnell,  remains  of  whose  castle  with  the  old  church,  still 
existing  but  just  restored,  we  had  seen  six  months  before. 

Edward  I had  been  Bishop  Burnell’s  pupil  as  a boy  and 
youth,  and  was  all  through  his  life  strongly  attached  to  him  ; 
and  in  Burnell’s  Castle  at  Acton  Burnell,  Edward  I held 
a Parliament  in  1283. 

As  early  as  1270  Edward  I had  vehemently  pressed  upon  the 
hesitating  monks  at  Canterbury,  actually  breaking  open  the 
doors  of  their  Chapter  House,  the  election  of  Burnell  as 
Primate  of  all  England,  but  had  pressed  in  vain. 

In  1286  the  crypt  or  undercroft  was  finished,  and  in  May  of 
that  year  Burnell  accompanied  Edward  to  France,  and  re- 
mained there  till  1289. 

With  all  his  faults — and  he  was  a very  worldly  ecclesiastic, 
marrying  his  daughters  with  vast  dowries  to  great  nobles  and 
securing  the  Deanery  of  Wells  to  his  son — the  confidential 
minister  of  the  greatest  of  the  Plantagenets  all  his  life,  he 
must  have  been  a lovable  and  generous  man,  as  well  as  a great 
statesman. 

From  the  completion  of  the  undercroft  till  the  work  of 
building  the  real  chapter  chamber  was  undertaken,  must  have 
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been  about  twenty  years,  and  all  through  those  years  there 
must  have  been  a solid,  though  temporary  roof ; an  outlet  for 
the  rain  falling  on  which  roof,  is  marked  by  a wooden  panel  on 
the  north-east  side  ; the  panel  or  door  having  been  inserted 
when  the  Dean  and  Chapter  had  to  underpin  the  fine  old 
building  eleven  years  ago,  as  it  showed  widening  cracks  under 
four  of  its  eight  windows. 

This  was  done  by  inserting  carefully,  yard  by  yard,  Stafford- 
shire blue  bricks,  leaving  one  of  every  15  or  20  out,  to  let  water 
escape  freely  in  the  time  of  subterranean  flood  from  Mendip. 
The  old  builders,  six  hundred  years  ago,  knew  the  force  of  the 
water  rushing  from  Pen  Hill,  900  feet  above  Wells,  and  did 
not  dream  of  arresting  it  forcibly.  On  the  contrary,  the 
foundations  of  the  Chapter  House  were  found  to  be  mere  dis- 
connected lumps  of  mountain  limestone,  each  piece  about  the 
size  of  a baby’s  head,  so  that  the  water  could  always  escape. 
Surely  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  those  old  builders  that  their 
simple  system  lasted  six  centuries. 

But  in  six  centuries,  gutta  carat  lapidem , and  my  arm  could 
anywhere  along  the  eastern,  north-eastern,  and  south-eastern 
faces,  be  inserted  up  to  the  armpit,  between  the  actual  wall  and 
the  foundations  that  had  ceased  to  touch,  but  were  supposed 
to  support  the  wall.  The  undercroft  however  was  so  solid 
and  lay  so  low  as  to  escape  subsidence,  oscillation,  or  sign  of 
disintegration.  Notice  the  massive  lock  of  its  outer  door ; the 
wrought-iron  hinges  of  the  inner  door,  and  behind  the  door 
the  dog-tooth  fragment  of  XII  Century  capital  beside  it, 
possibly  the  work  of  Reginald  ere  he  was  translated  to  Canter- 
bury. 

The  Chapter  House  you  see  is  quite  beyond  praise  of  mine. 
Exquisitively  beautiful,  and,  bar  earthquakes,  imperishably 
strong. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  their  just 
completed  Chapter  House  was  held  July,  1319,  all  but  six 
centuries  ago.  Surely  there  was  in  England  no  more  brilliant 
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period  for  the  power  of  the  church,  for  chivalry,  for  archi- 
tecture, for  stained  glass,  than  the  fifty-five  years  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  I and  Edward  II,  the  one  so  strong  the  other  so 
feeble,  1272-1327. 

The  greatest  builder  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Andrew 
since  Joscelin  says  our  historian,  Canon  Church,  was  Dean 
Godley  or  Godelee,  for  in  his  time  and  greatly  by  his  energy 
( 1 ) the  central  tower  was  raised  and  roofed  in,  (2)  the  chapter 
house  was  finished,  (3)  the  lady  chapel  was  built,  (4)  the  choir 
was  being  refitted  with  new  stalls,  and  being  prolonged  east- 
ward, (5)  the  parapet  round  the  whole  of  the  earlier  church 
was  renewed.  Almost  contemporary  with  Dean  Godley  was 
Bishop  John  Drokensford,  1309-1329,  taking  up  his  high  office 
four  years  later  than  the  Dean,  and  laying  it  down  four  years 
earlier,  1305-1333. 

“ Let  us  now  praise  famous  men  and  our  fathers  who  begat 
us  . . . Their  bodies  are  buried  in  peace,  but  their  name  liveth 
for  evermore.” 

Cfje  TBistop’s  Palace. 

Subsequently  the  members  were  entertained  to  tea  by  the 
Bishop  and  Mrs.  Kennxon,  who  were  warmly  thanked  by 
the  Bev.  E.  H.  Bates  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 

After  tea  the  Bev.  Chancellor  T.  Scott  Holmes  gave 
an  interesting  description  of  the  <c  Bishop’s  Palace,”  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said  they  did  not  know  where  the  original 
manor  house  of  the  bishop  stood,  but  perhaps  it  was  on  the  site 
of  that  house  which  in  Joscelin’s  time  became  known  as  a 
“ Palace,”  the  house  in  which  they  now  were.  This  Palace  was 
certainly  built  by  Bishop  J oscelin  between  the  years  1 220-40,  and 
probably  towards  the  latter  end  after  the  work  in  the  Cathedral 
had  been  nearly  finished.  It  consisted  of  an  undercroft,  where 
they  were  now  gathered,  and  over  it  a hall  and  a room  to  the 
east  which  was  probably  the  bishop’s  private  oratory,  and  part 
of  the  east  was  also  probably  used  as  his  bed-chamber.  The 
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entrance  to  the  house  was  one  bay  north  of  the  present 
entrance,  and  opened  directly  in  front  of  the  door  leading  into 
the  undercroft  or  crypt.  The  chapel  was  on  the  site  of  the 
present  chapel,  but  undoubtedly  had  an  undercroft  similar  to 
the  one  under  the  great  hall,  and  the  entrance  to  the  chapel 
was  from  the  upper  rooms  by  means  of  a door  which  now 
existed  in  the  newel  staircase  on  the  south-west.  There  were 
two  staircases  in  the  turrets,  south-west  and  south-east,  and 
these  led  into  the  chambers  of  the  bishop  and  to  his  chapel. 
The  servants’  rooms,  and  probably  the  kitchen,  were  to  the 
north-west,  and  the  tower  known  as  the  “ Angel  ” tower  was 
probably  of  that  date.  The  present  chapel  was  built  by 
Bishop  Burnell,  1275-92,  and  its  great  height  was  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  Bishop  Burnell,  who  had  built  his  hall  yet 
further  to  the  south-west,  desired  to  have  the  entrance  to  the 
chapel  on  the  same  level  ; and  he  accomplished  that  by  taking 
away  the  undercroft  and  throwing  the  space  into  the  chapel.  The 
great  “ Guest  Hall,”  of  which  the  ruins  still  existed,  was  also 
erected  by  Bishop  Burnell.  It  consisted  of  five  bays  divided 
into  nave  and  aisles,  and  at  the  west  there  was  a screen  and 
gallery  above.  The  gallery  was  entered  from  a staircase  that 
led  out  of  the  north-west  entrance  porch  of  this  hall.  The 
kitchens  and  offices  were  yet  further  to  the  west  and  were 
approached  by  a passage  through  the  doorway  in  the  middle 
of  the  present  western  wall.  A careful  examination  of  the 
corner  between  the  present  chapel  and  the  ruins  of  the  hall 
showed  that  there  must  have  been  a priests’  room  in  the 
corner.  The  doorway  which  gave  entrance  on  the  north-east 
of  the  chapel  was  modern  ; the  staircase  turrets  of  the  chapel 
were  probably  raised  by  Bishop  Burnell  in  order  to  make  the 
roof  of  the  chapel  on  the  same  level  as  the  roof  of  the  hall. 
It  was  Bishop  Ralph  de  Salopia  who  turned  the  bishop’s 
manor  house  into  the  magnificent  building  of  to-day.  He 
surrounded  it  with  the  moat,  walls,  gatehouse,  and  bastions. 
The  licence  to  crenellate  was  dated  March  29th,  1340.  The 
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bastion  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  palace-wall  was  used  as 
a prison  for  criminous  clerks  and  had  a guard-house  over  it. 
The  buildings  to  the  north  of  Joscelin’s  hall  and  chambers  were 
entirely  re-arranged  and  enlarged  by  Bishop  Beckington, 
1443-65.  He  seems  to  have  built  a second  hall  to  the  north- 
west of  Joscelin’s  buildings  as  a parlour,  with  a kitchen, 
a gatehouse  with  tower  over  it,  and  a curtain-wall  leading 
across  from  these  buildings  to  the  corner  of  the  chapel, 
the  curtain  wall  having  a cloister  attached  to  its  inner 
side.  Over  the  hall  of  Bishop  Beckington,  Bishop  Clarke, 
1523-41,  built  other  chambers  as  bedrooms,  and  the  bay 
window  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  two  oriel  windows 
on  the  north  side  looking  over  the  moat  were  also  due 
to  him.  The  oak  staircase  at  the  north  end  of  Joscelin’s 
building  Avas  probably  inserted  by  Bishop  Berkeley,  1560-81, 
who  in  doing  so  had  to  destroy  the  northern  bay  of  the  vault- 
ing of  the  undercroft  and  removed  the  room  that  was  over  it, 
and  he  probably  removed  the  partitions  in  the  galleries  on  the 
ground  floor  and  on  the  first  storey.  The  lancet  windows  of 
the  ground  floor  gallery  looking  west  might  perhaps  have  been 
removed  at  this  time  to  make  room  for  the  present  larger 
lights.  To  Bishop  Montague,  1608-16,  the  Palace  is  indebted 
for  much  restoration  of  a careful  kind.  To  him  was  due  the 
screen  across  the  southern  portion  of  Beckington’s  Hall,  the 
west  window  of  the  chapel,  and  probably  the  Jacobean  arch 
which  leads  from  Jocelyn’s  buildings  to  those  of  Beckington. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  Bishop  Montague  pulled  down 
the  north-west  turret-staircase  of  Bishop  J oscelin  and  made  the 
present  square  tower  with  its  Jacobean  entrance  porch.  The 
top  storey  of  this  however  was  added  by  Mr.  Ferrey  for 
Bishop  Bagot.  The  Palace  suffered  much  during  the  Common- 
wealth through  the  action  of  Cornelius  Burgess  who  lived  in 
the  Deanery  and  who  had  purchased  the  Palace  and  the  Manor 
of  Wells  when  the  Bishop’s  estates  were  sold  by  the  Common- 
wealth Council.  He  intended  to  make  the  Deanery  thoroughly 
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habitable  as  the  house  of  a layman,  and  used  lead  and  timber 
taken  from  the  Palace  for  that  purpose.  The  damage  thus 
inflicted  was  said  to  have  been  repaired  by  Bishop  Piers 
when  he  came  back  in  1660,  and  who  now  seemed  to  have 
pulled  down  the  curtain  wall  and  cloister  walk  which  formed 
an  inner  cloister  in  the  front  of  Joscelin’s  building,  though  he 
was  said  to  have  left  the  tower  built  by  Bishop  Beckington  as 
an  entrance  to  the  inner  court.  It  was  uncertain  when  this 
tower  of  Bishop  Beckington’s  was  pulled  down.  Bishop 
Beadon,  1 802-24,  altered  Bishop  Beckington’s  chambers  on  the 
north  by  raising  the  roof  and  making  two  stories  and  a ground 
floor,  instead  of  one  storey  and  a ground  floor,  and  put  in 
perhaps  the  Early  English  windows  on  the  north  side  of 
the  ground  floor.  The  ruinous  state  of  Burnell’s  Hall  -was 
due  to  Bishop  Law,  1824-45,  wdio  would  have  pulled  it  down 
and  taken  it  awray  had  the  building  not  been  so  well  and 
solidly  built.  Bishop  Bagot,  who  followed,  raised  the  roof 
of  J oscelin’s  building  and  made  two  storeys  instead  of  one,  and 
the  plaster  ceilings  in  the  gallery  and  several  rooms  were  due 
to  him.  Lord  Arthur  Hervey  turned  the  fireplace  'which  w as 
now  in  the  crypt  round  from  the  entrance  gallery  where  they 
saw  the  mantelpiece  indicating  the  original  position  of  the  fire- 
place. The  present  state  of  the  crypt  as  a habitable  chamber, 
now  already  famous  for  the  hospitality  of  Lord  Arthur  Hervey 
and  the  present  Lord  Bishop,  was  due  to  the  public  spirit  of 
Lord  Arthur  Hervey. 

The  Bishop  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  Canon  Scott  Holmes, 
wTho  briefly  acknowledged.  The  members  afterwards  spent  a 
pleasant  time  in  viewdng  the  Palace  and  its  charming  grounds. 

Cfte  pccsiDenttal  9DDtcss. 

After  the  Annual  Dinner  at  the  Swan  Hotel,  the  President 
presiding,  the  members  assembled  at  the  Guildhall,  which  had 
been  lent  for  the  occasion  by  the  Mayor  of  Wells,  for  the 
Evening  Meeting. 
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The  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  then  delivered 
his  presidential  address.  He  said  : You  have  done  me  a great 
honour  by  electing  me  to  fill  this  chair,  and  I heartily  wish 
that  I felt  myself  more  deserving  of  it.  My  predecessors  as 
bishops  of  this  ancient  See,  who  have  been  placed  by  your 
Society  in  the  position  which  to-day  I am  called  to  occupy, 
have  brought  the  credentials  which  have  been  sufficiently 
attested,  either  by  their  own  capability  or  the  recognition  of 
their  researches  into  one  or  the  other  of  the  branches  of  the 
important  subjects  for  the  study  of  which  you  are  associated. 
I am  here  to-day,  partly  for  chronological  and  partly  for 
acquisitive  reasons,  but  from  each  of  these  causes  you  may 
certainly  eliminate  the  personal  element ; for,  if  you  have 
made  me  president  because  of  the  great  reason  that  the  Bishop- 
ric of  Wells  was  founded  just  a thousand  years  ago,  you  will 
acquit  me  of  all  responsibility  for  being  your  Bishop  when  the 
millenary  had  to  be  celebrated  ; or,  if  for  the  reason  that  I 
happen  to  have  had  some  share  in  restoring  Glastonbury  Abbey 
from  its  position  as  a private  possession  to  the  guardianship  of 
trustees,  and  in  placing  the  power  of  directing  the  uses  to 
which  it  may  be  put  in  the  hands  of  a council  of  representative 
Churchmen,  you  will,  I hope,  recognise  that,  personally  speak- 
ing, the  acquisition  is  in  no  sense  a gain  to  myself. 

It  is,  however,  as  I believe,  for  these  reasons  that  you  have 
placed  me  in  this  position,  which,  as  I recognise  to  the  fullest 
degree,  might  so  much  better  have  been  filled  by  some  other  of 
yourselves.  For  I wonder  whether  any  other  county  can  show  in 
proportion  to  its  population  so  considerable  a body  of  men  who 
in  the  past,  or  who  being  still  with  us  in  the  present  days,  have 
exhibited  so  wide  an  interest  in  the  archaeology  or  in  the 
natural  history  of  their  neighbourhood  as  is  the  case  in 
Somerset.  It  is  not  only  that  in  the  past  have  there  been 
intellectual  giants  whose  strength  has  been  used  in  turning  the 
history  and  experience  of  the  past  for  the  benefit  of  the 
present  and  future,  such  as  Professor  Freeman,  Bishop  Hob- 
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house,  Dean  Plumptre,  Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  Canon  Buckle, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Sanford,  and  others  ; but  that,  in  Canon  Church 
(who  we  are  thankful  is  still  with  us  to  check  the  rash 
impetuosity  of  impatient  writers  and  speakers  and  to  set  us  the 
example  of  steady  and  assiduous  investigation),  Sir  Charles 
Chadwyck-Healey,  whom  we  rejoice  to  see  that  the  King  has 
delighted  to  honour  ; the  present  Dean  of  Wells,  Canon  Scott 
Holmes,  Preb.  Hancock,  Mr.  Gres  well,  Dr.  Bulleid,  Mr.  St. 
George  Gray,  Mr.  Taylor  (of  Ban  well),  Preb.  Street,  the 
Archdeacon  of  Taunton,  Dr.  Powell,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Weaver, 
Mr.  Somerville,  Preb.  Grant,  and  many  others,  who  in  greater 
or  less  degree  have  devoted  their  abilities  to  recording  facts  of 
interest  and  history,  and  so  are  handing  on  to  others  that 
information  which  they  have  gathered  in  their  observant 
lives,  we  have  quite  an  army  of  explorers,  and  we  possess  a 
valuable  library  of  their  writings.  Among  such  explorers  of 
the  wonders  of  nature  we  have  with  us  to-day  two  whose 
birthdays  may  be  separated  by  several  decades,  but  who, 
both  of  them,  have  done  and  are  doing  much  to  reveal  to  us 
the  mysteries  of  underground  fairy  land,  and  to  bring  from  the 
caves  and  holes  of  the  earth  not  only  ascinating  stories  of  the 
wonders  of  nature,  but  revelations  of  the  history  of  our 
British  ancestors,  about  whom  we  are  as  eager  to  learn  as 
could  have  been  “ Japhet  in  search  of  a father.”  I am  not 
transgressing  any  rules  in  mentioning  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins, 
known  to  the  world,  and  who  years  ago  spoke  at  one  of  these 
meetings ; and  Mr.  Balch,  of  W ells,  who  deserves  to  be,  and 
will  be,  some  day  known  to  a world  who  will  wonder  why  we 
have  not  made  more  of  him.  Surrounded  as  I am  by  such  men 
as  I have  mentioned,  and  by  many  more  whom  I should  like  to 
mention,  you  will  not  wonder  that  with  a most  limited  equipment 
of  knowledge,  and  that  gained  second  hand  through  yourselves, 
I do  not  attempt,  as  my  predecessors  have  done,  to  put  before 
you  for  treatment  in  a circumstantial  manner  particular  sub- 
jects about  which  you,  most  of  you,  know  far  more  than  I do. 
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I wish  indeed  I had  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  v^ould 
enable  me  to  present  to  you  an  historical  account  of  any 
great  branch  of  trade  or  manufacture  which  had  made  its  home 
in  our  county,  the  effects  of  wdiich  could  be  traced  in  the 
architecture  or  in  the  groupings  of  the  population,  as  was  so 
happily  done  by  Mr.  Somerville  when  your  President  in  1907, 
in  the  very  interesting  account  which  he  gave  of  the  wool 
trade  in  all  its  features.  Such  a topic,  treated  as  that  one  was 
treated,  becomes  a source  of  unfailing  interest  in  its  bearing 
upon  all  that  happened  in  the  periods  described.  It  is  not 
only  suggestive  of  the  way  in  which  money  wras  procurable  for 
the  magnificent  church  towers  of  our  diocese,  but  it  sets  one 
thinking  of  the  different  way  in  which  people  in  different  times 
have  used  the  wealth  they  earned,  and  of  its  distribution  in 
different  parts  of  the  county. 

Or,  again,  1 wish  I had  the  leisure  to  work  out  an  account  of 
the  contemporaneous  building  carried  out  in  different  parts  of 
our  county  at  any  one  particular  period,  and  the  causes  which  led 
to  such  building.  I am  thinking,  for  instance,  of  the  varied 
results  upon  this  county  of  the  murder  of  St.  Thomas  a Becket 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  I wonder  in  the  first  place  whether 
at  Williton  the  remorse  and  fear  of  Reginald  Fitzurse  had  any 
direct  effect  upon  any  portion  of  the  church  ; or  whether  any 
church-building  resulted  from  the  desire  of  de  Tracy,  de  Mor- 
ville,  or  le  Bret,  to  make  atonement  for  their  crime  : for  they 
were  all  West  Countrymen,  and  probably  fled  in  this  direction. 
At  any  rate,  may  we  not  be  justified  in  the  belief  that  the 
invitation  of  the  Carthusians  by  Henry  II  to  come  to  this 
country  and  settle  upon  the  Royal  demesne  of  Witham  was 
directly  the  result  of  an  injunction  of  the  Pope  to  the  King  to 
found  or  re-found  three  monasteries  in  consequence  of  the 
fearful  murder?  Thus  Witham  began,  and  however  crude 
and  rough  may  have  been  its  beginning  when  Hugh  of  Avalon 
came  to  rule  over  it,  its  importance  began  to  be  felt  ; and  our 
Charterhouse-on-Mend ip,  with  its  charming  little  mission 
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church,  admirably  devised  and  built,  shares  with  Lincoln 
Minster  its  direct  lineage  from  the  building  of  St.  Hugh.  One 
would  fain  linger  awhile  on  the  Mendips,  and  ask  you  to  take 
your  stand  there  and  meditate  upon  all  the  ways  in  which 
history  and  present  day  excavation  and  present  day  work  will 
suggest  to  you  that  “ the  old  order  changeth  giving  place  to 
new.”  You  are  standing  where,  in  days  of  Roman  occupation, 
the  lead  mines  were  worked  by  our  British  forefathers  under 
the  hard  sway  of  Roman  soldiers.  You  can  picture  to  your- 
selves the  transport  of  the  heavy  metal,  stamped  with  the 
Imperial  seal,  carried — I know  not  how — down  the  steep  roads 
that  led  to  the  waterways,  where  it  would  be  shipped  for 
carriage  to  the  coast.  You  can  imagine  the  sufferings  of  the 
toilers  reascending  800  or  900  feet ; you  can  imagine  their 
wonderment  as  they  watched  the  formation  of  that  amphi- 
theatre now  again  (I  believe)  disclosed.  What  new  arts,  what 
new  ideas,  what  new  amusements  must  have  been  presented  to 
them  ? 

Or  you  can  picture  to  yourself,  in  the  distance  across  the 
water  and  the  swamps,  the  Ecclesia  Vetusta  made  of  wattle, 
with  its  new  teaching  of  the  goodwill  towards  men,  and  the 
strange  sound  this  would  have  in  the  ears  of  those  inhabitants 
of  the  lake  villages,  who  fain  would  hide  themselves  from  the 
face  of  all  those  strong,  strange  men  who  had  mastered  their 
tribes  and  were  revealing  new  ways  of  life  to  them.  Then 
you  would  let  a century  or  two  pass  by,  and  still  from  Mendip 
picture  another  scene.  No  longer  do  the  disciplined  Romans 
exercise  their  sway.  The  heathen  Saxon  are  in  possession. 
As  they  sweep  across  the  British  Isles  they  have  no  time  to 
thread  the  Selwood  Forest  or  the  reedy  waters  stretching  from 
our  Severn  to  our  Pilton  or  Harbour  town  ; thus  the  little 
Christian  settlement  lives  on,  and  these  Angles  become  them- 
selves converts  to  the  Christian  faith  and  Glastonbury  is 
looked  upon  with  veneration.  We  cannot  stay  at  Charter- 
house,  though  the  coming  of  the  Carthusians  who  have  given  it 
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its  name,  and  still  more  the  passing  away  of  these  monks  and 
the  desertion  of  that  which,  from  a Church  point  of  view,  was 
left  as  no  man’s  land,  belonging  to  no  parish,  might  be  well 
worth  consideration,  for  it  is  a case,  so  far  as  I know,  unique 
and  suggestive.  But  there  are  those  here  who  will  rejoice  in 
knowing  that  the  care  of  Preb.  Coleman  and  the  interest  of 
Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  and  the  generosity  of  the  people  who 
live  there,  headed  by  Mr.  Lambrick,  have  resulted  in  the 
building  of  a little  mission  church  to  wdiich  allusion  was  made, 
and  it  is  filled  by  the  people. 

Henry  II  has  not  been  forgotten  amid  the  new'  ideas  into 
■which  the  coming  and  passing  of  his  Carthusians  have  intro- 
duced us.  You  will  let  me  invite  you  to  Glastonbury.  I dare 
not  attempt  to  describe  it.  Its  beauty,  its  known  history,  its 
legends,  its  associations,  all  speak  for  it.  Whatever  you 
may  assert  or  deny  about  it  you  will  allow  it  the  powder 
of  inspiration.  When  I acquired  it,  we  had  to  guard  it 
legally,  and  thus  it  is  vested  in  the  Diocesan  Trustees, 
a body  of  gentlemen  of  our  county  incorporated  to  hold 
property.  We  had  to  watch  over  its  proper  use,  hence  the 
Council  of  which  I spoke,  and  we  had  to  safeguard  the  con- 
dition of  its  ruined  buildings,  and  therefore  my  colleagues  and 
I have  placed  it  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  most  experienced 
and  competent  of  our  architects,  Mr.  Caroe.  You  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  for  yourselves,  and  hearing  upon 
good  authority  what  steps  it  was  necessary  we  should  take,  and 
take  promptly,  if  some  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting 
features  of  the  magnificent  ruins  were  to  be  saved  from  decay. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  new  appearance  of  the 
stone- work  just  now  inserted  will  soon  wear  off’,  and  that  the 
ivy  which  formed  so  picturesque  a feature  was  as  much  a 
cause  of  danger  as  it  was  beautiful  as  an  adornment.  The  re- 
erection of  the  tower  at  the  south-west  corner  of  St.  Mary’s 
Chapel  was  absolutely  necessary  if  the  walls  were  to  be  put 
into  a condition  of  safety.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  arch 
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thrown  across  the  building.  But  the  most  valuable  of  the 
work  entered  upon  by  Mr.  Caroe  in  grouting  cement  into  the 
walls  will  probably  remain,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  the 
most  important  work,  unnoticed  and  unnoticeable.  The  casing 
of  the  great  part  of  the  massive  piers  of  the  great  church  was, 
I believe,  only  just  undertaken  in  sufficient  time,  and  has  been 
accomplished  in  a sensible  manner.  The  corbel  stones,  which 
needed  careful  re-setting  or  renewal  on  the  walls  of  St.  Mary’s 
Chapel,  have  revealed  one  or  two  features  of  unusual  interest, 
and  their  use  in  their  present  position  is  almost  of  the  nature 
of  a parable.  Two  of  them,  at  least,  which  were  placed  in 
situ  as  far  back  as  a.d.  1180,  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
ancient  Celtic  crosses,  of  a shape  familiar  I am  told  to  students 
of  northern  architecture  of  the  British  times.  How  one  would 
like  to  know  their  history  ! Did  they  mark  the  graves  of 
British  churchmen  ? Why  were  they  disturbed  or  removed  ? 
Why  were  they  used  as  mere  corbels  or  coping  stones,  or 
whatever  the  purpose  may  have  been  ? Does  the  fact  mark 
any  indifference  among  the  XII  Century  builders  to  the 
ancient  church  which  existed  before  the  Saxons  came — or 
were  converted — to  anything  anterior  to  the  Norman  Con- 
quest ? Anyhow,  I may  reckon  myself  among  those  who 
rejoice  in  the  reappearance  of  anything  which  testifies  to  the 
continuity  of  the  Church  of  England  with  the  ancient  British 
Church  ; and  in  this  connection  I should  like  to  say  how 
peculiarly  interesting  do  I find  those  recently  published 
“ Chapters  on  the  Early  History  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,”  by 
Mr.  Gres  well,  which  mark  so  strongly  and  in  so  many  ways 
these  Celtic  associations  of  the  ancient  church  in  Glaston- 
bury which  are  too  often  ignored  by  the  mediasval  writers. 
But  it  is  not  only  in  the  care  for  the  ruins,  but  in  the  ex- 
cavations which  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Bligh  Bond  that 
you  will  find  much  to  interest  you  and  to  satisfy  you.  His 
: discovery  of  the  foundations  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Edgar  was, 
in  its  way,  quite  brilliant,  and  the  many  little  surprises  upon 
Vol.  L V ( Third  Series , Vol.  X V),  Part  I. 
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which  he  and  his  hard  working  band  of  amateur  explorers 
have  lighted,  such  as  the  already  famous  medallion,  with  its 
date  and  the  richly  cut  and  gilded  and  coloured  stones,  and  the 
encaustic  tiles,  are  among  the  signs  which  give  hope  that  in 
the  future  more  discoveries  may  be  made.  It  Tvould  be  unfit- 
ting that  I,  who  am  but  a humble  learner,  should  attempt  to  set 
before  you  the  history  of  the  wonderful  ruins  you  will  never 
tire  of  examining  in  Glastonbury.  No  doubt  the  story  of 
these  will  be  explained  by  the  most  capable.  I have  but 
introduced  you  to  the  sacred  spot  where  you  behold  what  is 
left  of  Henry  II  building.  But  in  the  back  of  your  mind  you 
erect  again  from  its  charred  ashes  the  old  church  of  wattle, 
where  the  service  of  the  King  of  Kings  was  offered  in  the 
British  days,  where  came  Paulinus  and  King  Ina,  where 
Canute  worshipped,  where  St.  Dunstan  ruled,  where  King 
Arthur  lay  buried,  and  where  amid  all  the  changes  that  befel 
our  land  the  voice  of  praise  to  the  Blessed  Trinity  ceased  not, 
and  the  faith  and  courage  of  the  men  of  old  were  renewed. 

I would  that  I could  take  you  to  some  of  the  churches  of 
this  diocese,  which  it  has  been  recently  my  privilege  to  see  re- 
stored. It  was  but  the  week  after  our  great  thanksgiving 
service,  in  those  ruins,  on  the  22nd  of  June  last,  which  their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  attended, 
that  the  Church  of  Isle  Abbots,  a church  of  quite  remarkable 
beauty,  was  re-opened.  A year  or  two  ago  the  shadow  of  a 
dark  cloud  lay  over  it.  It  seemed  almost  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion. Serious  fractures  had  appeared  in  the  walls,  and  the 
movements  had  increased  considerably.  Much  of  the  church 
is  XIII  Century  work ; much  also,  and  very  beautiful  this  is, 
belongs  to  the  XV  Century.  The  details  of  the  church  are 
rare  and  present  fine  features.  The  piscina  and  sedilia  are  of 
great  richness.  The  font  is  Saxon.  In  the  restoration,  which 
happily  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Caroe,  many  dis- 
coveries were  made — for  instance,  (1)  a stone  coffin  of  very 
large  size,  and  weighing  over  three-quarters  of  a ton,  was 
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found  in  the  centre  of  the  chancel.  But,  unfortunately,  this 
had  been  rifled,  and  the  lid  was  lost.  (2)  A hagioscope  with  a 
hinge  post  for  the  veil,  by  which  the  altar  would  be  hidden 
during  holy  week.  (3)  A consecration  panel  on  the  inside  of 
the  east  wall  (south  end).  (4)  Part  of  the  original  stone 
reredos  with  colour  on  it,  also  (5)  the  colours  on  the  chancel 
screen,  which  had  been  hidden  by  varnish.  (6)  Several  coins 
of  Charles  II,  and,  strange  to  say,  a number  of  wolves’  teeth. 
Now  this  church  is  safe  again,  and  so  well  is  it  restored  that 
only  those  who  saw'  it  in  its  apparently  hopeless  condition 
would  recognise  how  great  had  been  the  undertaking. 

Of  another  church,  rich  in  its  antiquity — noble  and  inspiring 
in  its  proportions — and  of  very  varied  styles,  recently  restored, 
must  I make  mention.  I mean  Milborne  Port.  1 want  to 
allude  to  it  not  only  because  of  its  intrinsic  beauty  and  im- 
portance—and  in  many  respects  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  interesting  churches  in  this  diocese — but  because  this  is 
another  instance  of  a valuable  church  recently  in  great  danger 
through  ominous  cracks  manifesting  themselves,  and  increasing 
with  serious  rapidity.  This  church  was  also  wisely  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Caroe,  and  has  been  skilfully  treated  by  him. 
He  has  been  good  enough  to  give  me  some  notes  upon  the 
church,  which,  with  your  permission,  1 will  read  to  you. 

The  church  is  mentioned  in  Domesday.  “ Rainbold  holds 
the  Church  of  St.  J ohn.”  Rainbold  was  Chancellor  to  Edward 
Confessor,  and  subsequently  to  the  Conqueror.  It  is  said 
that  wdien  the  nave  was  re-built  in  1867-9,  some  Saxon  work 
existed  in  the  west  wall.  As  there  was  a Saxon  church  here  it 
may  have  been  of  stone,  and  was  probably  enlarged  by  the 
new  chancel  tower,  transepts,  and  a great  doorway,  by  Reni- 
bold.  The  eastern  part  of  the  chancel  has  all  the  evidences  of 
early  Norman  work,  in  the  erection  of  which  Saxon  workmen 
were  employed.  It  seems  to  have  been  lengthened  eastward 
very  soon  after  its  erection.  About  the  middle  of  the  XII 
Century  a sacristy  was  added  to  the  north  side  of  the  chancel, 
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and  in  the  XIII  Century  a tall  lancet  window  upon  the  south 
side,  and  the  whole  chancel  was  re-roofed  at  this  date.  Later 
a two-light  low  side  window  was  added  on  the  south  side.  The 

XV  Century  builders  added  a storey  to  the  tower,  took  out 
the  east  and  west  Norman  arches  of  the  crossing,  and  inserted 
pointed  ones  in  their  place,  put  a window  in  the  east  and  a 
window  and  door  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  and  re- 
modelled the  nave.  They  also  added  the  great  buttress  in  the 
south-east  internal  angle  of  the  cross.  In  the  early  part  of  the 

XVI  Century  the  south  chantry  was  added  to  the  chancel. 
As  usual,  little  respect  had  been  paid  to  the  older  work  by  the 
successive  builders.  This  system  continued  to  prevail  during 
the  last  century.  In  1841-4  a gallery  over  the  rood-loft, 
probably  a remnant  of  the  original  construction,  was  removed, 
the  south  transept  was  entirely  rebuilt,  the  Norman  doorway 
on  the  south  side  of  nave  “ restored  to  its  original  propor- 
tions,” the  zigzag  over  the  arches  was  copied  from  Stoke- 
under-Ham,  and  the  finish  of  the  upper  part  of  the  door  from 
Iffley.  In  1867-9  the  nave  and  north  transepts  were  rebuilt, 
the  former  being  extended  about  20  feet  to  the  west.  In  the 
execution  of  this  work  many  ancient  evidences  were  lost.  It 
remains  to  state  that  the  XV  Century  windows  of  the  chancel 
were  cusped  and  rich  in  tracery.  Only  a portion  of  the  east 
window  is  original,  and  the  south  window  is  a poor  copy  of  the 
old  with  cusps  omitted,  and  dates  from  churchwarden  times. 
The  Norman  staircase  turret  is  specially  interesting,  and 
recalls  the  similar  characteristic  feature  at  Christchurch, 
Hants.  Starting  from  a circle  on  the  ground  it  becomes 
successively  an  octagon,  heptagon,  and  octagon  again,  the 
changes  being  subtly  contrived.  There  is  a very  heavy  peal 
of  six  bells,  erected  by  Thomas  Bilbie,  of  Bristol,  in  1736. 
One  of  them  bears  an  amusing  challenge  : “ Come  here  friend 
Knight  and  Cockey  too,  Such  work  as  this  you  cannot  do, 
Thomas  Bilbie  made  all  we.”  Knight  was  a bell-founder  of 
Blandford  ; Cockey  was  a bell-founder  of  Frome.  The  heavy 
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peal  had  so  completely  shaken  the  tower  that  until  the  recent 
works  were  undertaken  the  bells  had  not  been  rung  for  some 
thirty  years  or  more.  The  tower  is  now,  however,  almost  free 
from  vibration  during  bell-ringing,  while  there  is  hardly  a 
mark  to  show  that  the  building  has  been  touched.  The  chancel 
roof  was  in  a very  decayed  state,  and  had  thrust  out  the  walls 
more  than  a foot.  The  main  roof  and  walls  have,  however, 
been  retained  intact,  being  supported  by  some  additional  fram- 
ing, which  tells  its  own  story  without  introducing  any  discord. 
The  same  framing  has  been  used  to  tie  back  the  east  wall 
which  leant  outwards  dangerously.  By  these  devices,  the 
tottering  ancient  work  has  been  made  safe,  without  change  in 
its  aspect.  Some  of  the  ancient  niche  work  from  the  west  end, 
still  in  very  perfect  condition,  has  been  built  into  a stone  shed 
in  the  churchyard.  On  the  death  of  'Rain bold,  the  church 
was  handed  to  the  Augustin  ian  Abbey  of  Cirencester,  Rain- 
bold  having  been  head  of  the  College  of  Secular  Canons, 
which  had  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  monastic  foundation. 
The  Abbey  held  the  advowson  till  the  dissolution.  The 
ad  vow  son  subsequently  passed  to  Winchester  College,  and 
thence  to  the  Medlycott  family,  the  present  owners.  The 
architecture  of  the  chancel  is  specially  interesting  in  its  form, 
on  account  of  the  connection  of  its  founder  with  both  the 
Saxon  and  Norman  dynasties.  It  gives  a suggestive  clue  to 
what  the  Confessor’s  great  church  at  Westminster  may  have 
been  ; a church  which  we  know  was  erected  in  the  Norman 
manner  at  the  close  of  the  Saxon  era.  The  rood-screen,  a 
piece  of  XV  Century  work,  has  features  of  interest,  and  had 
a loft  till  1841. 

I think,  when  I first  became  Bishop  of  this  diocese  that  the 
churches  still  in  use  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  in  the  most 
pitiable  condition  were  those  of  C ud  worth  and  Chilliogtoo. 
The  former  a little  church  with  some  good  Norman  architec- 
ture in  it,  the  latter  a small  church  with  XIII  and  XT  \r 
Century  work,  almost  ruined  by  wretched  treatment  in  the 
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early  part  of  last  century— and  both  of  them  likely  to  soon 
fall  to  pieces.  Thanks  to  the  energy  of  Mr.  Allan,  the 
present  rector,  a most  painstaking  student  of  architecture — 
who  has  shown  the  most  watchful  care  over  the  buildings 
entrusted  to  him — the  former  of  these  is  now  a beautiful  and 
carefully  restored  church,  and  the  latter  is  in  course  of  being 
restored.  But  the  list  of  churches  which  have  needed  and 
have  received  careful  restoration  within  the  last  forty  years  is 
a very  long  one,  and  the  amount  of  money  which  in  the 
aggregate  has  been  spent  upon  them  in  that  period  would 
probably  surprise  you.  The  generosity  of  the  subscribers  has 
been  a boon  to  the  masons,  and  the  zeal  for  the  House  of  Grod 
which  has  led  people  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  our  beautiful  churches  has  brought  great  blessings  to 
many  of  the  working  men  of  Somerset. 

I will  ask  in  closing  my  remarks  to  call  attention  to 
one  little  church  not  far  from  Langport,  which  has  fallen 
into  a condition  that  would  fill  with  sadness  the  minds 
of  those  who  could  see  it,  or  otherwise  know  of  it.  It 
is  the  little  Norman  church  of  Swell,  in  the  parish  of 
Fivehead.  It  is,  alas  ! disused,  and  its  condition  is  a dis- 
grace to  us.  The  Vicar  of  the  parish  has  his  hands  full  in 
the  care  of  a church — the  tower  of  which  is  in  a woebegone 
plight.  For  the  repair  of  this  he  is  doing  all  that  he  can  do, 
and  the  necessary  work  upon  it  is,  I understand,  to  be  at  once 
begun.  But  the  interest  of  people  who  care  for  that  which  is 
old  and'has  beauty  in  it,  should  be  aroused  in  this  ancient  little 
chapel  of  Swell.  It  would  be  well  if  a pilgrimage  to  it  could 
be  organised  next  summer.  To  rescue  it  and  to  restore  it  to 
its  proper  use  would  be  a worthy  undertaking,  and  with  any 
indication  of  a willingness  to  aid  in  such  an  enterprise  I will 
gladly,  if  spared  to  do  so,  arrange  some  such  expedition  during 
the  summer  of  next  year.  It  only  remains  for  me  now  to  say 
how  heartily,  in  the  name  of  the  citizens  of  Wells,  I have  the 
honour  of  welcoming  you  to  our  ancient  and  charming  city ; 
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and,  with  the  hope  that  for  all  jour  expeditions  the  weather 
may  be  more  kind  than  hitherto  in  this  summer  it  has  shown 
itself  to  be,  I greet  jou  on  jour  revisiting  Wells  with  the 
wish  that  jour  memories  of  this  jear’s  meeting  maj  be  of 
mingled  instruction  and  enjojment. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Somerville  proposed  a heartj  vote  of  thanks 
to  his  Lordship  for  his  address.  Thej  would  agree  with  him, 
he  was  sure,  that  not  onlj  had  Dr.  Kennion  justified  his 
election  as  their  President  bj  the  great  interest  he  had  taken 
in  Glastonburj  Abbej,  for  which  he  naturallj  felt  proud,  but 
also  bj  the  high  merit  of  his  address  which  was  full  of  valuable 
suggestions.  He  had  shown  them  how  deep  was  his  interest 
in  the  churches  of  the  diocese.  He  thought  it  was  fortunate 
that  some  of  the  Somerset  clergj  were  members  of  the 
Societj.  What  would  be  their  position  if  thej  had  not 
amongst  them  manj  of  those  who  were  guardians  of  those 
magnificent  churches  for  which  Somerset  was  so  famous. 
Thej  were  glad  to  have  Mr.  Bligh  Bond  as  their  diocesan 
architect,  especiallj  as  he  had  taken  so  great  a part  in  the 
ecclesiological  work  of  the  Societj.  Thej  must  remember 
too  that  it  was  on  behalf  of  this  Societj  that  Mr.  Bond  carried 
on  the  work  of  excavation  at  Glastonburj  Abbej. 

Canon  Scott  Holmes  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks. 

The  proposition  was  unanimouslj  carried,  and  the  Bishop 
suitablj  acknowledged  the  compliment. 

Cfje  architectural  <©enests  of  mens  CatfteDral. 

The  Presidential  Address  was  followed  bj  an  extremelj 
interesting  paper  (illustrated  bj  diagrams)  “ On  the  First 
Cathedral  Church  of  Wells,  and  the  Site  thereof,”  bj  Mr. 
W.  H.  St.  John  Hope.  This  is  printed  in  Part  II. 

The  President  said  that  everjone  present  must  have  been 
profoundlj  indebted  to  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  for  the  interesting 
description  he  had  given  them,  and  the  theor j he  had  brought 
before  them  concerning  the  position  of  the  old  church. 
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Canon  Church1  drew  attention  to  the  distinctive  character 
of  the  several  doors  of  the  church  as  bearing  upon  the  subject 
of  the  paper.  He  remarked  on  the  relative  position  of  the 
doors  to  the  areas  on  which  they  were  specially  designed  to 
open  at  the  time  at  which  they  were  built.  The  church  was 
not  built  at  one  time,  but  in  different  sections,  and  the  doors 
of  the  sections  as  they  were  built  were  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  different  areas  at  the  time. 

When  Bishop  Reginald  began  his  building  on  the  present 
site  the  old  church  on  the  south  ground,  the  church  of  Bishop 
Robert,  was  still  the  centre  of  worship,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  south  transept  was  the  first  part  built,  to  be  in  proximity 
to  the  old  church,  to  the  haunts  of  the  worshippers,  and  to  the 
ground  and  house  of  the  bishop. 

The  Southern  door  in  what  is  now  the  southern  transept 
then  would  be  the  first  door  necessary  for  the  new  building— 
“ the  greater  church,”  major  ecclesia , as  it  is  called  in  the 
earlier  documents. 

This  may  account  for  the  remarkable  and  unusual  position 
of  the  old  Font  as  at  the  entrance  of  the  first  part  of  the  new 
church. 

The  North  transept  would  follow.  Then  the  eastern  limb 
with  the  high  altar  at  the  end,  and  the  earliest  altars  of 
St.  Martin,  St.  Calixtus,  and  Holy  Cross,  and  perhaps  of 
St.  Andrew  in  the  eastern  aisles  of  the  transepts,  and 
another  smaller  door  south  and  north  in  each  transept  ad- 
mitting directly  to  these  aisles  and  their  altars.  Then  as 
the  church  grew  westward  down  the  nave  there  rose  up  on 
the  north  side  the  great  North  Porch,  “the  great  door  of  the 
canons,”  magna  porta  canonicorum , the  “ high  door  ” alta 
porta , which  opened  out  to  the  area  specially  appropriated  to 
the  canons,  where  Reginald  had  made  over  to  the  canons  free 
of  rent  to  him,  the  barton,  or  canon  grange,  with  the  barn  where 

1.  Since  the  meeting  these  remarks  on  the  doors  of  the  cathedral  church 
have  been  amplified  by  Canon  Church. — Editor. 
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they  daily  received  their  quotidians — that  northern  quarter 
where  gradually  grew  up  the  houses,  for  the  dean  and  canons, 
for  the  schools,  and  for  the  district  called  the  “ Liberty.” 

As  the  church  extended  westward,  according  to  Reginald 
and  Joscelin’s  plans,  (for  we  must  remember  that  they  were 
contemporaries  for  part  of  their  time,  as  bishop  and  canon, 
and  so  shared  in  their  building  plans  for  some  years),  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  a great  South-western  door  for  public 
entry  from  the  town  now  growing  up  at  the  south-western 
side,  and  the  great  door  was  approached  through  a colonnade 
or  cloister,  of  which  the  shafts  and  capitals  still  remain  em- 
bedded in  the  later  XV  Century  cloister  wall,  and  gave  en- 
trance by  a flight  of  steps  and  richly  carved  portal  of  Bishop 
Joscelin’s  Early  English  work  into  the  lowest  bay  of  the  nave. 

Meantime  from  1220  to  1243  at  least,  the  great  work  on  the 
Western  face  of  the  church  was  in  course  of  construction. 
The  ground  in  front  of  it  must  have  been  a masons’  yard 
for  the  building  up  of  buttresses  and  imagery,  and  all  the 
sculpture  which  was  to  rise  up  on  the  western  end  of  the 
church,  shut  off  from  public  approach,  and  traffic  of  the 
town  of  that  day.  In  1239  these  works  were  sufficiently 
finished  for  consecration.  We  may  be  rather  surprised  when 
we  look  upon  the  west  front  to  see  how  comparatively  low  and 
undignified  the  doors  are  of  this  great  space,  compared  with 
our  great  North  Porch — and  other  magnificent  portals  of  some 
other  churches  of  the  time.  Perhaps  we  may  be  less  surprised 
if  we  consider  what  was  the  original  area  upon  which  these 
doors  were  meant  to  open  and  shut.  Certainly  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  Bishop  Joscelin  to  make  a great  display  of  statuary 
only  for  the  glorification  of  the  church,  or  for  the  decoration 
of  a public  place.  “ They  dreamt  not  of  a perishable  home, 
who  thus  could  build.”  The  ground  on  the  west  of  the  church 
was  designed  by  Bishop  Joscelin  to  be  the  great  burial  ground, 
the  Campo  Santo  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  So  when  the 
church  had  been  consecrated,  and  Bishop  Joscelin  had  died  and 
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been  buried  before  the  high  altar  in  November,  1242,  one  of 
the  first  statutes  of  the  Chapter  decreed  the  laying  out  of  the 
burial-grounds  round  the  church. 

In  July,  1243,  a statute  was  made,  assigning  the  («)  cloister 
garth  for  the  burial  of  the  canons,  ( b ) the  ground  eastward  be- 
hind “the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  near  the  cloister”  for  the  vicars 
choral,  and  (c)  the  ground  before  the  West  front,  within  certain 
defined  limits,  for  the  burial  of  the  lay  people.  These  western 
doors  were  to  open  and  shut  upon  a burial  ground — God's 
Acre ; they  were  raised  with  no  special  idea  of  stately  eifect, 
but  in  subordination  to  the  general  purpose  of  the  church  and 
the  teaching  of  the  imagery  on  the  west  front, — of  holding  up 
before  the  eyes  of  those  who  went  in  and  out  of  the  doors  of 
this  House,  of  the  mourners  primarily,  and  of  all  mortal  men, 
the  story  of  man’s  fall  and  redemption,  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Judgment  to  come. 

In  so  far  as  these  remarks  bear  upon  Mr.  St.  John  Hope’s 
paper,  it  is  clear  from  this  burial  act  of  the  chapter  in  1243  : 

1.  That  the  “atrium”  of  the  church  of  Bishop  Robert  from 
which  he  expelled  the  buyers  and  sellers,  could  not  have  been 
at  the  west  end  of  the  present  church,  but  must  be  sought  for 
in  a south-west  direction  towards  the  present  market  place. 

2.  That  if  the  church  of  Bishop  Robert  had  once  extended 
in  the  south-west  direction  over  the  present  Palm  churchyard, 
all  remains  of  it  must  have  disappeared  in  1 243-— when  the 
statute  appointing  that  ground  to  be  the  burial  ground  of  the 
canons  was  passed. 

3.  That  the  east  end  of  the  ancient  church  of  Bishop 
Robert  was  then  standing  under  another  name,  when  the  same 
statute  of  1243  directed  that  the  Vicars  Choral  should  be 
buried  in  the  churchyard  towards  the  east,  behind  the  “ Chapel 
of  St.  Mary  near  the  Cloister”  as  it  was  then  called. 

With  these  considerations  Canon  Church  was  prepared  to 
accept  Mr.  St.  John  Hope’s  theory  of  the  position  of  the 
ancient  church — and  agreed  with  him  that  we  have  none  of 
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Bishop  Robert’s  work  in  the  present  church,  begun  on  a 
different  area  and  with  a different  orientation  by  Bishop 
Reginald  after  1174. 

Canon  Scott  Holmes  regarded  Mr.  Hope’s  paper  as 
speculation  and  very  interesting  speculation.  But  because  it 
was  interesting,  they  must  not  forget  that  it  was  also  specula- 
tion. Mr.  Hope  briefly  replied. 

Cinrn  Dap’s  proceedings. 
priOdp  Cburci). 

Fortunately  for  Wednesday’s  programme  which  entailed  a 
long  drive  over  the  Mendip  Hills,  the  weather  was  everything 
that  could  be  desired,  and  the  party  was  a large  one. 

The  first  stop  was  at  Priddy,  where  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Creaton  welcomed  the  Society,  and  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates, 
one  of  the  Hon.  Secs.,  gave  a short  description  of  the  build- 
ing. They  had,  he  said,  probably  noticed  that  this  Church 
was  very  plain,  as  they  might  expect  for  a building  in  a high 
and  exposed  position ; and  it  seemed  to  have  weathered  the 
storms  remarkably  well.  As  to  the  date  of  the  Church  he 
might  remind  them  of  what  Professor  Freeman  once  said 
“ that  the  longer  he  lived  in  Somerset  the  less  he  was  inclined 
to  give  any  date  to  a Perpendicular  piece  of  architecture  in 
the  county.”  It  was  so  early  and  continued  so  long  that  it 
was  a very  difficult  thing  to  give  an  exact  date  unless  they 
had  some  documentary  evidence  to  support  it. 

In  the  arcade  of  the  north  aisle  he  saw  Perpendicular  pillars 
and  capitals,  and  above  them  arches  with  Decorated  mould- 
ings ; so  that  the  builders  appear  to  have  worked  in  both 
styles  at  the  same  time.  The  oldest  thing  in  the  Church  was 
undoubtedly  the  font,  which  might  very  well  be  of  the  XI 
Century.  The  pulpit  was  of  stone  ; and  it  was  difficult  to  see 
how  the  preacher  could  avoid  falling  out  of  it,  owing  to  its 
peculiar  construction. 
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Mr.  Bligh  Bond  had  commented  on  the  screenwork  in  V ol. 
liii,  ii,  97,  of  the  Proceedings.  The  rood-screen  and  the 
screen  on  the  north  side  were  ancient,  but  the  south  aisle 
section  had  been  added  of  late  years,  being  the  gift  of  a local 
family.  The  old  work  was  probably  late  XV  Century  con- 
struction ( Proc . Liu,  ii,  86). 

The  ornaments  of  the  Church  included  a beautiful  piece  of 
medieval  needlework  now  used  as  an  altar-cloth.  The  seven- 
teenth volume  of  the  Proceedings  contained  an  article  on  the 
medieval  altar  frontals  of  Chedzoy  and  Chapel  Allerton ; and 
the  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver  referred  to  others  at  Bruton  and 
Glastonbury.  There  were  also  an  Elizabethan  cup  and  cover 
by  4 1.P.,’  dated  1573. 

The  Vicar  drew  attention  to  an  inscription  in  the  belfry 
referring  to  the  restoration  of  the  tower  after  the  great  storm 
of  1 703. 

“ ampfntbeatre”  at  Cparterpouse. 

The  drive  was  then  resumed  until  Charterhouse  was  reached, 
and  the  “ Amphitheatre 55  was  described  by  Mr.  H.  St. 
George  Gray  with  special  reference  to  the  excavations  he 
had  recently  conducted  there  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  the 
funds  for  the  purpose  being  provided  by  the  kindness  of 
several  of  their  members.  Mr.  Gray’s  paper  is  printed,  with 
illustrations,  in  Part  II. 

Compton  Martin  Cfjutcj). 

Compton  Martin  was  the  next  place  visited,  the  drive  being 
varied  by  a walk  through  a beautiful  wood  between  “ White- 
gate  ” and  the  village.  Luncheon  was  provided  at  the  Ring  of 

Bells  Inn. 

Subsequently  the  members  ascended  the  hill  to  St.  Michael’s 
Church,  where  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  J.  Cairns,  was  in 


Compton  martin  church. 
Pillar  on  south  side  of  nave. 


From  a Photograph  by  ,/.  R.  H.  Weaver. 


Compton  Martin  Church. 
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The  Society  paid  a visit  to  this  Church  in  1873  when  it  was 
described  by  Professor  Freeman  ( Proc . xix,  i,  26).1  In  the 
absence  of  the  Diocesan  Architect,  the  Rector  gave  a careful 
account  of  the  different  portions  of  the  building  ; but  Mr. 
Bligh  Bond’s  notes  are  also  utilized  in  the  following  descrip- 
tion. 

The  Church  is  one  of  quite  unusual  interest  and  contains 
work  of  at  least  three  different  periods. 

(i).  Romanesque  of  the  XII  Century.  This  portion  includes 
the  nave,  arcade  and  clerestory,  the  latter  a unique  feature  in 
this  county,  the  chancel  with  the  exception  of  the  arch,  which  is 
a late  Perpendicular  substitute,  and  the  font.  The  vaulting  of 
the  chancel  is  especially  noteworthy  ; the  bold  cross-rib,  with  its 
fine  chevron  moulding,  and  the  well-developed  diagonal  ribs  are 
a good  instance  of  the  advance  which  the  English  masons  had 
made  in  the  art  of  vaulting  over  their  Continental  brethren. 
The  vaulting  here  is  something  like  that  iti  Durham  Cathedral 
which  dates  about  1130.  The  ancient  proportions  of  the 
chancel  are  spoilt  by  later  alterations.  The  original  arch 
would  have  been  narrower,  and  there  may  have  been  an  apse 
at  the  east  end.  The  east  window  of  ‘Norman  type’  dates  from 
the  middle  of  the  XIX  Century  when  the  original  Perpen- 
dicular one  was  removed.  The  side  windows  are  Decorated 
and  later  insertions,  while  the  Norman  jambs  and  sills  remain. 
The  nave  arcade  shows  a remarkable  pillar  on  the  south-east 
with  fluted  shaft,  recalling  the  character  of  the  work  at 
Durham.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  feature  corresponds  in 
position  with  the  enriched  “ Prentice  pillar  ” of  later  date  at 
Rosslyn  Chapel.  Of  this  period  is  the  corbel-table  outside  the 
clerestory  wall ; it  bears  a rich  zigzag  moulding  with  perles, 
recalling  a similar  feature  in  St.  Mary’s  Chapel  at  Glastonbury. 

(ii).  The  windows  of  the  north  aisle  are  Perpendicular, 
rather  of  the  earlier  sort,  but  they  have  been  much  restored. 
Of  the  same  date  is  the  tomb  recess  in  the  north  wall,  in  which 

1.  An  illustration  of  the  interior  will  be  found  in  Proc.  liii.  i.  89. 
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has  been  placed  a recumbent  effigy  of  an  earlier  date.  The 
inscription  in  Lombardic  letters  has  not  yet  been  deciphered. 
The  dress  would  indicate  an  individual  of  the  yeoman  class; 
and  it  may  commemorate  a member  of  the  Bykefold  family, 
who  held  the  manor  of  that  name  down  to  the  latter  end  of  the 
XTY  Century.  The  local  tradition  that  there  was  a nunnery 
at  Bykefold  manor,  which  is  described  in  Proceedings  xix, 
i,  29,  seems  to  be  based  on  the  fact  that  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Mary  Graces  had  some  interest  in  the  land,  but  whether  by 
way  of  rent  charge  or  mortgage  is  not  clear.  ( Cal.  Anc.  Deeds , 
B.  843). 

(iii).  The  south  aisle  is  of  the  later  Perpendicular  period, 
and  when  this  was  built,  the  last  arch  of  the  nave  on  the  south 
side  with  the  first  bay  of  the  chancel  and  the  whole  of  the  east 
wall  of  the  nave  were  rebuilt,  so  that  now  there  is  a Perpen- 
dicular column  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  chancel,  in  place 
of  the  old  wall  and  responds  of  Norman  date. 

The  tower  is  of  graceful  design,  but  is  distinctly  a very  late 
work  ; perhaps  about  1530.  William  Saunders  in  his  will, 
1539,  left  two  shillings  4 to  the  reparacion  of  the  parish  church 
of  Compton  Martyn  ’ ; and  William  Reynes  left,  in  1543,  one 
hundred  of  lead  (S.R.S.,  xxi,  56,  79.) 

Above  the  chancel  vault  is  a chamber  under  the  roof,  ap- 
proached by  a doorway  high  up  in  the  north  wall.  It  seems 
to  have  been  intended  for  a columbarium  with  opening  over 
the  east  window  through  a pierced  quatrefoil. 

There  was  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a rood-screen 
which  has  now  vanished.  ( Proc .,  liii,  ii,  89).  At  present 
there  are  screens  enclosing  a chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the 
south  aisle.  That  portion  which  is  a continuation  of  the  rood- 
screen  is  good  vigorous  work  of  the  best  Perpendicular  period. 
The  portion  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is,  to  judge  from 
the  date  1639  carved  on  it,  a reconstruction  of  older  work  such 
as  we  see  at  Pilton,  where  the  doors  and  lower  panels  are  of 
the  later  period. 


Chewton  Mendip  Church . 
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Arriving  at  Chewton  Mendip,  the  members  visited  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary,  where  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates  said  he 
must  first  of  all  begin  by  expressing  his  regret,  in  which  they 
would  all  join,  at  the  absence  of  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  C.  Young, 
who  was  too  ill  to  be  present  that  afternoon.  In  the  second 
place  he  had  to  regret  the  absence  of  Mr.  Bligh  Bond,  who 
had  compiled  most  of  the  following  notes  on  the  architecture 
of  the  building. 

The  Church  was  remarkable  in  many  ways.  It  contained 
work  of  many  periods  showing  a great  variety  of  styles.  The 
font  and  the  arcade  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  were 
Early  English  (XIII  Century).  The  style  of  the  south 
chancel  arcade  would  suggest  a date  about  1220. 

In  the  chancel  arch  they  had  the  remains  of  a yet  older 
church,— Romanesque  of  the  early  XII  Century.  The 
arched  recess  in  the  wall  on  the  north  side  wras  the  reredos 
arch  of  a former  altar,  and  the  original  arrangement  would 
probably  have  shown  a similar  one  on  the  south  side  and  be- 
tween them  a chancel  arch  about  nine  feet  wide  ; yet  it  looked 
as  if  the  chancel  had  been  added  to  about  a century  later,  and, 
as  frequently  happened,  the  arch  was  widened.  The  jamb  on 
the  north  side  appeared  to  belong  to  the  original  Norman  arch. 
They  should  note  the  XIII  Century  fresco  scroll-work  on  the 
south  side  of  the  arch  just  above  the  Norman  capital. 

The  nave  arcade  in  the  eastern  portion  was  also  XIII 
Century.  There  was  a distinction  between  the  first  capitals 
and  the  western  one  and  the  western  respond.  The  western 
half  was  of  the  XIV  Century,  and  probably  took  the  place  of 
a solid  wall,  as  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  aisle  was  exist- 
ing at  an  earlier  date.  This  part  of  the  arcade  was  apparently 
built  at  the  same  time  as  the  west  part  of  the  aisle.  The 
characters  were  intermediate  between  Decorated  and  Perpen- 
dicular. 
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The  window  in  the  south  wall,  west  of  the  porch,  was 
Decorated,  and  the  inner  doorway  of  the  south  porch  was  the 
same,  probably  not  later  than  1340.  Over  the  doorway  was  a 
niche  and  a very  interesting  tabling  with  remains  of  colour. 
In  the  porch  was  a bench-table  of  old  stone,  with  the  remains 
of  a curious  incised  cross.  The  members  should  note  the 
whorls  at  the  ends  of  the  arms. 

The  porch  was  rebuilt  in  the  worst  possible  taste,  and  the 
eastern  part  of  the  aisle  externally  had  been  much  spoilt  by 
restoration.  They  should  note  one  gargoyle  head  retained  in 
the  parapet,  and  a panel  with  the  date  incised  showing  a 
former  restoration, — R.H.  1636.  I. A. 

C.W.  . . . ( i.e . Churchwardens.) 

The  old  north  doorway  of  the  nave  survived  and  was  good 
Norman  work.  The  windows  in  the  north  wall  were  of  the 
period  intermediate  between  Decorated  and  Perpendicular,  and 
probably  dated  from  about  1340  or  1350,  but  the  three-light 
window  just  east  of  the  north  door  might  be  a little  later.  The 
cusping  was  of  the  XV  Century  type.  Externally  this  wall 
showed  some  remarkable  gargoyles  and  a fiat  buttress  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  early  date. 

The  north  wall  of  the  chancel  was  good  early  XIV  Century 
work  with  a remarkable  cornice  and  corbel-table  externally. 
Its  east  window  was  modern  and  false  to  the  period. 

The  east  window  of  the  south  chancel  chapel  was  of  good 
early  Perpendicular  type,  but  had  cusping  of  a pattern  which 
denoted  XIV  Century  work.  Mr.  Bond  was  inclined  for 
various  reasons  to  consider  this  as  a work  of  the  XIV  Century, 
— say  about  1380.  There  were  remains  of  a XIII  Century 
double  piscina  in  the  chancel  and  another  of  later  date  (XV 
Century)  adjoining.  The  sedilia  had  heads  of  XV  Century 
type. 

The  Church  had  suffered  from  ignorant  and  too  expensive 
restorations.  The  arch  to  the  south  chancel  chapel  from  the 
aisle  was  very  poor  and  the  chancel  roof  of  nondescript  style. 
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The  bench-ends  were  excellent  XV  Century  work  (about 
1480). 

The  tower  was,  of  its  kind,  the  finest  work  in  Somerset, 
perfect  in  proportion,  in  finish  and  in  general  conception.  It 
was  indeed  a poem  in  stone.  He  did  not  wish  to  draw  com- 
parisons between  it  and  others  of  rather  different  type,  as  they 
had  their  own  excellencies.  For  instance,  St.  Cuthbert’s, 
Wells,  was  equally  fine  of  its  kind,  but  the  conception  was 
different.  Also  towers  like  Huish  Episcopi  could  not  be 
brought  into  comparison  with  Chewton.  St.  John’s,  Glaston- 
bury, was  akin  in  design,  but  not  so  well  proportioned  as  the 
tower  before  them. 

The  churchyard  cross  retained  its  original  head  with  cruci- 
fixion groups,  and  was  very  valuable  as  an  indication  of  the 
probable  character  of  many  others  of  which  only  the  bases  or 
shafts  remained.  It  was  of  the  XV  Century. 

They  should  note  the  stairs  to  the  rood-loft  in  the  north 
wall  of  the  nave  (now  blocked),  also  the  steps  going  westward 
for  a pulpit  on  the  north  wall.  This  feature  was  visible  in 
other  churches  of  the  district ; St.  Catherine’s,  and  Cold 
Ashton,  near  Bath,  might  be  cited. 

In  Vol.  X of  Somerset  and  Dorset  Notes  and  Queries , p.  97, 
will  be  found  an  illustration  of  a recess  in  the  sill  of  a 
window  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  Such  seats  are  not 
uncommon,  but  in  this  case  a claim  had  been  made  that  it  was 
a frith-stool  or  place  of  sanctuary  ( Proc . xix,  i,  34).  The 
authority  cited  for  this  claim  was  Parker’s  Glossary , which 
however  only  mentioned  those  at  Hexham  and  Beverley. 
Every  church  was  a sanctuary,  but  some  places  had  greater 
privileges.  The  original  position  of  the  Hexham  frith-stool  is 
not  known  ; but  it  was  very  improbable  that  a fugitive  would 
be  allowed  to  seat  himself  on  a window-sill  in  the  chancel, 
where  moreover  he  ran  a great  risk  of  being  shot  in  the  back. 

Tea  was  afterwards  served  at  the  “ Waldegrave  Arms,” 
Chewton,  after  which  the  return  journey  to  Wells  was  made. 

Vol.  LV  (Third  Series , Vol.  XV),  Parti.  e 
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Contiersa^tone  anfl  Local  dErbibttion. 

In  the  evening  the  Mayor  of  Wells  (Alderman  A.  G. 
Russ)  and  the  Mayoress  kindly  entertained  the  members  o£ 
the  Society  to  a Conversazione  at  the  Guildhall.  The  company 
included  also  members  of  the  Corporation  and  their  wives,  and 
members  of  the  Wells  Natural  History  and  Archaeological 
Society. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Balch  described  some  of  the  relics  found  by  Mr. 
Troup  and  himself  in  Wookey  Hole  Cavern  (see  pp.  6-8), 
all  of  which  were  exhibited  as  part  of  the  Loan  Collection  of 
Antiquities  and  Objects  of  Art,  got  together  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Society  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wells  Natural  History 
and  Archaeological  Society. 

Mr.  Balch  also  gave  an  inspiriting  lantern  lecture  on 
some  of  the  Mendip  Caves  which  he  had  explored,  with  special 
reference  to  Eastwater  Cavern,  Swildon’s  Hole  and  Wookey 
Hole  (new  section). 

A short  musical  programme  was  contributed  and  refresh- 
ments were  served. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Somerville  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  President,  at  the  close  cordially  thanked  the 
Mayor  and  Mayoress  for  their  kind  reception,  and  also  Mr. 
Balch,  Mr.  Troup,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Green  and  others,  who  had 
done  the  main  part  of  the  work  in  connection  with  the  Loan 
Exhibition.  He  wished  also  to  acknowledge  the  great  pleasure 
it  had  been  to  the  company  to  hear  Mr.  Balch’s  thrilling 
lecture  on  some  of  the  Mendip  caverns  which  he  had  explored. 

The  Mayor  of  Wells  briefly  replied. 

Among  the  loan  exhibits  were  : — 

Romano-British  finds  from  top  layer  of  deposit  in  Wookey 
Hole  Cavern,  including  coins  from  Marcia  (b.c.  119)  to 
Gratian,  pottery,  glass,  etc. 

Late-Celtic  finds  from  lower  levels  of  same  excavation,  in- 
cluding pins,  needles,  articles  of  bronze,  etc. 


St.  Cuthbert’s  Church , Wells . 
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Bones  and  teetli  from  the  Hyaena  Den,  Wookey.  Flints 
and  bones  from,  the  N eolithic  cave  at  Ebbor,  Local  photographs 
and  drawings.  All  exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  E.  Baleh  and 
R.  D.  R.  Troup. 

Series  of  coins  and  tokens,  chiefly  Somerset.  Exhibited  by 
Mr.  M.  Yonberg. 

Valuable  XYI  Century  silver,  and  Illuminated  Psalter. 
Exhibited  by  the  Vicars  Choral  of  Wells  Cathedral. 

Early  charters  of  the  city ; Corporation  maces  and  cups  ; 
early  carved  chairs.  Exhibited  by  the  Corporation  of  Wells. 

About  a dozen  late-Celtic  and  Roman  ornaments  from  ex- 
cavations near  Gloucester.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Hudd. 

Early  illuminated  MSS. ; carved  oak  matrix  of  early  seal  of 
Dean  and  Chapter  ; etc.  Exhibited  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Wells. 

Early  engravings  of  local  interest.  Exhibited  by  , Mr. 
Squire . 

Church  cross  of  massive  brass,  of  unknown  origin ; original 
sluice  discovered  in  the  Palace  moat,  Wells.  Exhibited  by 
Mr.  F.  Sheldon. 

jfourtb  Bag's  ptoceeDings. 

%t.  Cutbbert’s  Church,  ©Hells. 

St.  Cutbbert’s  Church  was  described  by  the  Vicar,  the  Rev. 
Preb.  J.  Be  EES  ford,  who  first  of  all  extended  a hearty 
welcome  to  the  members.  He  then  pointed  out  how  very 
extensive  the  parish  was  for  which  the  Church  was  intended. 
The  date  of  the  first  church  was  unknown  ; it  was  probably  a 
Saxon  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Cuthbert,  perhaps  out  of  a 
feeling  of  regard  for  the  memory  and  the  influence  of  King 
Alfred,  who  they  knew  had  a very  great  affection  and  reverence 
for  that  saint.  The  dedication  had  remained  unaltered.  Chan- 
cellor Scott  Holmes  told  them  in  his  recent  book  of  a dedication 
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by  Bishop  Godfrey  of  a restored  Saxon  church,  and  perhaps 
they  would  have  another  surprise  in  the  shape  of  a suggested 
site  for  the  Saxon  church,  as  they  had  the  other  day  for  the 
cathedral. 

Now  it  was  quite  certain  that  there  was  a Norman  church 
there  erected  in  Bishop  Robert’s  time.  They  had  only  one 
fragment  of  the  Norman  church  to  show,  and  it  was  a very 
small  fragment.  He  was  afraid  it  must  have  been  made 
smaller  on  the  visit  of  some  archaeological  society.  Part  of  the 
piscina  was  all  they  possessed  at  the  present  time,  but  there 
was  a piece  of  moulding  on  the  western  exterior  of  St.  Cnth- 
bert’s  Chapel,  by  the  south  porch,  wdiich  must  be  as  old  as  that. 
He  thought  Mr.  Irving,  well  known  in  connection  with  the 
restoration  of  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral,  had  an  idea 
that  that  piece  of  moulding  w7as  as  old  as  anything  they  could 
show. 

This  Church  was  given  by  Bishop  Robert,  1136-66,  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  and  probably  the  first  Norman  church  was 
rather  smaller  than  this.  The  present  church  dated  from 
about  1240,  when  the  charter  granted  by  Robert  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  was  reaffirmed  by  Bishop  Joscelin,  and  it  w^as 
Joscelin’s  church,  he  supposed,  in  its  main  features  that  they 
were  in  to-day.  He  thought  probably  the  Early  English 
church  constructed  at  that  period  occupied  very  nearly  the 
same  space  and  the  same  area  as  the  present  church. 

There  was  a very  interesting  chapel  called  “ St.  Cuthbert’s 
Chapel”  just  west  of  the  south  transept,  and  Mr.  Irving 
thought  that  chapel  was  quite  as  old,  if  not  older,  than  the  rest 
of  the  Church.  That  was  a very  interesting  point.  It  was 
probably  quite  outside  the  Church ; in  any  case  the  separated 
chapel  preceded  in  order  of  building  just  like  the  chantry  they 
had  at  the  end  of  the  north  chancel  aisle,  which  was  also  built 
on  to  the  Church  and  had  no  original  connection  or  opening 
into  the  interior.  But  of  course  this  church  had  been  very 
much  altered  from  time  to  time. 
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The  only  Early  English  portions  of  the  Church  remaining 
were  the  upper  portions  of  the  pillars  and  the  capitals — the 
bases  of  the  pillars  were  original  except  where  renewed 
after  damage  through  erection  of  the  old  high  pewrs-— 
an  Early  English  window  in  the  south  transept  and  an  Early 
English  window  on  the  north  side  of  the  Church  in  the  build- 
ing generally  called  the  Exchequer.  The  transept  had  been 
very  much  altered ; the  roofs  to  them  had  been  heightened 
since  those  Early  English  days,  and  a large  and  stately  choir 
had  also  been  built.  This  was  the  first  part  of  the  great  re- 
construction which  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  XIV 
Century. 

After  quoting  what  he  described  as  the  very  excellent 
summary  given  by  Canon  Holmes,  in  his  History  of  Wells  and 
Glastonbury,  of  the  wonderful  changes  that  then  took  place, 
Preb.  Beresford  said  in  the  centre  of  the  Church  stood  a tower 
and  at  that  time  its  four  arches  must  have  been  much  lower  than 
the  remaining  ones  were  now.  This  tower  fell,  or  was  so 
greatly  damaged  that  it  had  to  be  taken  down  ; and  the  damage 
was  repaired  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  1561.  There 
was  a collection  made  by  the  Mayor  of  the  town  “ for  the  newe 
making  and  settynge  uppe  in  church  wher  the  styple  did 
stand.”  But  in  the  meantime,  in  1430,  the  magnificent  west 
tower  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  was  completed,  and  the  tower  was 
described  by  Professor  Freeman  as  one  of  the  noblest  towers 
in  Somerset,  and  therefore  one  of  the  noblest  towers  in  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Freeman  used  to  put  Wrington  and  St.  Cuthbert’s 
in  the  first  class  of  Somerset  towers. 

Those  wonderful  reredoses  in  the  two  transepts  specially 
demanded  their  attention.  Both  these  altars  were  dedicated 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  one  each  in  the  north  and  south  transept ; 
that  in  the  north  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  XV  Century. 
That  on  the  other  side  is  also  a very  interesting  reredos  which 
was  constructed  to  illustrate  the  genealogy  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  and  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  xi,  i;  it  must  have 
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been  a very  beautiful  object.  They  would  ask  how  it  came 
into  its  present  state.  When  did  this  destruction  take 
place  ? He  should  say  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  when 
the  order  was  given  for  the  destruction  of  stone  altars.  It 
might  have  taken  place  even  earlier  than  that,  but  he  was  not 
disposed  to  reckon  it  as  having  taken  place  in  the  XVII 
Century.  What  became  of  all  this?  Well  the  images  were 
broken  to  pieces  and  thrust  away  in  different  recesses  in  the 
Church. 

The  Trinity  Chapel  was  the  special  care  of  the  Corporation 
of  Wells  who  appointed  a warden  for  the  Chapel,  and  he 
supposed  it  was  on  this  account  that  the  Corporation  con- 
tinued to  appoint  one  of  the  wardens  of  the  Church.  The 
warden  for  the  in-parish  was  appointed  by  the  Town  Council. 
The  same  thing  prevailed  in  Chard  ; he  did  not  know  of  any 
other  case. 

There  was  also  a very  interesting  point  in  the  south  transept ; 
it  was  also  called  “ Tanner  ” Chapel ; many  of  the  Tanner 
family  were  buried  in  the  chapel.  There  were  a great  many 
altars  in  this  Church.  There  were  no  less,  according  to 
Chancellor  Holmes,  than  sixteen  dedications  of  altars.  But 
there  were  certainly  not  sixteen  altars  ; some  of  the  altars 
must  have  had  two  dedications,  but  they  could  trace  a good 
many  of  them.  Of  course  there  was  the  high  altar,  an  altar  at 
each  end  of  the  chancel  aisles,  another  in  each  of  the 
transepts ; there  was  an  altar  at  the  east  end  of  St.  Cuthbert’s 
Chapel,  and  no  doubt  there  were  two  altars  just  on  the  west  of 
the  rood-screen.  Then,  to  his  surprise,  he  learnt  there  was  an 
altar  just  west  of  the  south  transept  and  outside  the  Trinity 
Chapel. 

Going  eastward  they  would  notice  the  very  dignified  aspect 
and  arrangement  of  the  chancel  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
steps  leading  up  to  the  high  altar.  In  some  churches  they  had 
too  many  steps  leading  up  to  a very  great  height,  where  the 
ministers  were  very  far  above  the  people ; in  other  churches, 
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like  the  Abbey  of  Bath,  they  had  not  enough  elevation  to  give 
dignity  to  it. 

He  could  not  say  very  much  for  the  east  window ; that  was 
fifty  or  sixty  years  old.  He  was  told  that  the  firm  who  supplied 
it  would  probably  be  glad  for  a reasonable  sum  to  provide  a 
better  one  more  in  accordance  with  their  work  of  to-day. 

Going  out  through  the  wrest  door  they  would  notice  a monu- 
ment to  Llewellyn,  the  founder  of  one  of  their  almshouses, 
and  it  was  a very  beautiful  work  of  art.  The  pulpit  dated 
from  the  early  part  of  the  XVII  Century,  Canon  Holmes 
giving  us  the  date  1636,  but  he  did  not  know  whence  he 
derived  his  information  (see  accompanying  illustration ). 

Canon  Scott  Holmes  said  that  first  of  all  they  had  got 
to  realise  that  this  was  not  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church  ; he  did  not 
know  what  it  was,  but  it  was  not  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church. 
The  pre-Norman  building  was  a Chapel  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
which  stood  just  east  of  the  south  porch,  and  it  was  that 
chapel  which  was  endowed  by  Bishop  Bobert  in  the  XII 
Century,  and  was  intended  to  be  the  parish  church  of  the 
parishioners  of  Wells.  But  it  was  probably  Joscelin  who  built 
a great  Early  English  cruciform  church  with  a central  tower. 
There  was  very  little  of  that  now  standing.  What  they  saw  wras 
largely  reconstruction  and  enlargement  produced  at  the  end  of 
the  XIV  Century  and  during  the  XV  Century.  It  was  an 
extremely  interesting  as  well  as  beautiful  church,  because  of 
its  close  connection  with  the  people.  It  was  distinctly  the 
people’s  church  as  compared  with  the  great  church,  the  church 
of  the  bishops  and  canons. 

The  burghers  of  Wells  were  not  formed  into  a corporation 
till  the  XV  Century,  and  the  chapel  that  they  built  to  the 
west  of  the  north  transept  was  distinctly  the  Merchants’ 
Chapel,  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Then  they  found 
two  chapels  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

They  knew  very  little  of  the  building  of  the  beautiful 
reredos  in  the  north  transept  which  he  considered  to  be  an 
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offering  to  God  by  the  women  of  W ells.  But  the  reredos  of 
the  altar  of  the  Virgin  in  the  south  transept  was  built  in  1471, 
and  a record  of  the  payment  for  the  J esse  canopy  and  statues 
is  to  be  found  in  the  corporation  minutes  of  that  year. 

The  building  of  the  grand  west  tower  began  about  1410 
and  was  completed  about  1430.  There  was  a great  deal  of 
enlarging,  raising  up,  and  probably  rebuilding  during  the 
XV  Century.  He  did  not  think  there  were  two  dedications 
of  one  altar,  but  certain  documents  and  wills  relating  to  ancient 
families  of  W ells  clearly  defined  where  these  sixteen  altars  he 
had  mentioned  in  his  book  stood,  lie  had  some  authority  for 
stating  that  there  was  a tablet  dated  1636  attached  to  the 
pulpit ; it  is  given  us  in  Phelps’  “ Somerset,”  but  what  had 
become  of  that  tablet  he  did  not  know. 

The  Rev.  Preb.  J.  Be  res  ford  referred  to  the  earliest 
register  of  the  Church,  dating  from  the  year  1611,  and  one  of 
the  most  interesting  entries  it  contained  was  that  of  the 
christening  of  one  of  the  greatest  pillars  the  English  Church 
had  produced.  Bishop  Bull,  the  son  of  a Wells  citizen,  baptised 
in  that  Church  on  March  31,  1634. 

Moving  into  the  churchyard  the  members  were  addressed 
by  Dr.  F.  J.  Allen  with  respect  to  the  tower.  He  stated 
that  so  much  had  been  said  and  written  about  this  tower,  that 
it  might  be  supposed  that  nothing  more  could  be  said  worth 
mentioning.  His  excuse  for  speaking  about  it  was,  that  he 
had  endeavoured  to  apply  the  scientific  method  to  the  study  of 
our  towers.  Other  observers  had  classified  them  according  to 
resemblances  which  were  in  some  cases  accidental ; but  he  had 
tried  to  classify  them  according  to  their  origin.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  he  said,  no  building  was  started  with  an  original  design  ; 
the  builders  always  adapted  and  modified  the  designs  of  build- 
ings already  existing,  and  therefore  we  could  often  trace  the 
evolution  of  forms  through  a succession  of  buildings.  St. 
Cuthbert’s  tower  was  developed  mainly  from  a combination  of 
the  designs  of  the  three  cathedral  towers  ; but  it  showed  also 
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the  influence  of  another  design,  which  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
earlier  towers  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  parent  form  of  this 
latter  design  was  apparently  lost,  but  it  might  have  been  that 
of  the  former  tower  (central)  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church. 

Looking  at  the  cathedral  towers  in  the  distance,  one  could 
see  that  each  face  of  those  towers  was  divided  completely  into 
tall  compartments  by  pilasters  which  were  continued  through 
the  parapet.  The  upper  part  of  each  compartment  contained 
a window7  or  windows1 ; the  lower  part  contained  blind  panels 
which  continued  the  lines  of  the  windows.  The  windows  pro- 
longed downwards  as  panels  were  seen  also  at  St.  Cuthbert’s, 
but  the  faces  of  the  tower  were  not  completely  divided  into 
compartments,  for  the  pilasters  ended  as  pinnacles  below  the 
parapet.  This  was  one  of  the  features  borrowed  from  the 
“other  design”  previously  mentioned.  It  might  be  seen  that 
several  details  of  the  buttresses  and  turrets  at  the  cathedral 
were  adopted  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  St.  Cuthbert’s. 

He  called  attention  to  a defect  in  St.  Cuthbert’s  tower, 
namely  that  the  windows  were  almost  filled  up  with  flat  stones, 
so  that  their  architectural  effect  was  lost,  and  the  tower  looked 
blind.  This  could  hardly  be  the  original  arrangement.  The 
windows  had  probably  been  filled  in  the  first  instance  with 
louver-boards  or  stone  fret-work,  as  in  our  other  Somerset 
towers,  and  the  proper  effect  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  would  not  be 
realized  until  the  original  arrangement  was  restored. 

Cbe  Deanerp. 

Then  came  a visit  to  the  Leaner}7,  where  the  Dean  ex- 
tended a warm  welcome  to  the  visitors.  Conducted  by  Dr. 
Jex-Blake  a pleasant  hour  was  spent  in  investigating  the 
architectural  features  of  the  building  erected  by  Dean  Gun- 
thorpe,  whose  work  and  memory  are  perpetuated  by  a number 
of  miniature  guns  peeping  out  through  the  walls,  some  ready 

1.  With  later  alterations  in  the  central  tower. 
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for  discharge,  a fact  which  caused  the  Dean,  in  the  course  of  a 
short  historical  sketch,  to  observe  that  they  might  be  fired  by 
one  of  his  people  to  scatter  his  approaching  visitors.  The 
magnificent  north  facade  of  the  Deanery  excited  admiration, 
accentuated  by  the  charming  view  of  the  cathedral  to  be 
obtained  from  the  top  of  the  lawn,  the  three  towers  standing 
out  clearly — a fact  generally  commented  upon.  Then  came  a 
stroll  in  the  beautiful  garden,  looking,  with  the  rest  of  the 
grounds,  at  its  best ; and  subsequently  the  party  was  photo- 
graphed in  front  of  the  Deanery. 

€be  <Hicats’  Clo0e. 

A move  was  then  made  to  the  Vicars’  Close,  where  Canon 
Holmes,  who  gave  the  descriptive  narrative,  said  when 
Bishop  Joscelin  had  finished  his  Church  it  had  already  a con- 
stitution which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Bishop  Robert  and 
developed  by  Bishop  Reginald.  There  were  the  canons  and  a 
certain  class  of  priests  to  assist  them  called  the  canons’  vicars. 
These  men  were  organised  to  a certain  extent  by  Bishop  Josce- 
lin, but  there  was  no  evidence  that  he  housed  them.  They 
had  to  lodge  where  they  could  in  the  town  until  the  middle  of 
the  XIV  Century,  when  Bishop  Ralph,  of  Shrewsbury  (1329- 
63)  built  the  Close,  in  which  he  lodged  the  canons’ vicars.  As 
there  were  fifty  canons  so  there  were  fifty  vicars,  and  these 
houses  belonged  to  the  latter.  The  houses  now  had  been  very 
much  altered^  two  being  made  into  one,  but  they  could  see 
by  looking  at  the  roofs  and  chimneys,  which  were  of  that 
date,  the  form  of  the  original  houses.  So  then  they  had  the 
Vicars’  Close  built  before  the  year  1363.  What  was  originally 
at  the  north  end  they  could  not  say  exactly,  but  it  was  Bishop 
Bubwith  (1422)  who  undertook  the  building  of  the  Vicars’ 
Chapel  as  a Chantry  Chapel  for  the  College  of  Vicars.  It  was 
in  this  century  also,  during  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Beckington, 
probably  about  1460,  that  there  was  a great  amount  of  repairing 
work  done.  Bishop  Beckington’s  executors  also  built  a chamber 
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over  the  Bub  with  Chapel  for  a library.  Up  to  the  time 
of  Bishop  Beckington  there  was  no  connection  between  the 
Vicars’  Close  and  the  Cathedral  Church,  and  the  arch,  with 
passage  over  the  road  and  staircase  down  towards  the  Chapter 
House,  was  built  in  1459. 

A visit  was  then  made  to  the  Vicars’  Hall  with  its  eastern 
extension  over  the  south  entrance  of  the  Close.  The  hall  is  now 
used  by  the  Freemasons,  and  the  eastern  portion  was  made  in 
the  first  two  decades  of  the  XVI  Century.  The  beautiful  panel- 
work  and  stained  glass,  mainly  of  the  XIV  Century,  with  other 
distinctive  features,  were  pointed  out,  including  a picture  repre- 
senting Bishop  Ralph  giving  the  houses  to  the  vicars.  The 
morning’s  work  concluded  with  a visit  to  the  Vicars’  Chapel. 

CfreDDar. 

After  luncheon  at  the  Swan  Hotel,  the  members  took  train 
to  Cheddar  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Gorge,  Gough’s 
Cavern,  Cheddar  Cross  and  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew. 

Driving  to  the  foot  of  the  Mendips,  Professor  W.  Boyd 
Dawkins,  f.r.s.,  met  the  members  and  conducted  them  up 
the  Gorge  beyond  the  place  where  quarrying  was  taking  place 
on  the  western  side,  to  a point  specially  selected  for  the 
purpose  of  his  lecture.  He  gave  the  following  address,  illus- 
trated by  the  geological  maps  of  the  district. 

The  history  of  Cheddar  Pass  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  in  the  records  of  geology.  The  rocks  out  of  which  it 
is  carved  consist  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  and  triassic 
conglomerate,  the  former  being  the  lowest  member  of  the  great ' 
carboniferous  formation,  that  consists  in  Somerset  of  the 
following  series 

Upper  coal-measures,  fresh-water  ...  ...  2000  ft. 

Pennant  sandstone  „ ...  ...  2000  ft. 

Lower  coal-measures,  fresh-water  and  marine  2500  ft. 

Carboniferous  limestone,  marine  ...  ...  2000  ft. 

Carboniferous  shale  „ ...  ...  500  ft. 
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The  last  resting  on  the  old  red  sandstone.  It  is  upwards  of 
9,000  feet  thick,  and  was  .originally  horizontal,  all  of  it  being 
accumulated  under  water,  with  the  exception  of  the  coal- 
seams,  which  are  the  debris  of  forests,  growing  in  the  marshes 
near  the  sea-line.  They  are  now,  however,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  inclined  beds  of  limestone  of  the  gorge,  no  longer  hori- 
zontal. This  was  caused  in  the  following  way.  At  the  close  of 
the  Carboniferous  period  the  carboniferous  rocks  and  the  old 
red  sandstone  were  thrown  into  a series  of  east  and  west  folds, 
by  movements  of  the  earth’s  crust,  that  range  from  the  west 
of  Ireland,  through  Pembrokeshire,  Somerset,  and  eastwards 
through  North  France,  and  far  away  into  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine.  Then  the  upper,  or  anticlinal  portions  of  the  folds,  were 
cut  away  by  marine  action  as  they  rose  above  the  sea,  and  by  the 
sub-aerial  agents  as  they  became  long  east  and  west  islands. 
This  destruction  went  on  until  the  whole  of  the  carboniferous 
rocks  were  swept  away  from  their  tops,  leaving  the  old  red 
sandstone  to  form  the  surface  at  Black  Down  and  Ship  ham, 
at  Priddy,  and  at  Pen  Hill  about  a mile  to  the  north  of 
Wells.  The  Mendips,  therefore,  have  been  carved  out  of 
three  of  these  folds,  on  the  flanks  of  which  the  carboniferous 
rocks  occur,  like  the  abutments  of  a broken  arch.  It  is  further 
clearly  proved  that  these  stupendous  changes  took  place  before 
the  Triassic  age,  because  the  triassic  conglomerates  rest  on 
the  eroded  crowns  of  the  folds,  in  all  three  areas  above 
mentioned.  When  we  note  that  they  took  place  in  the  interval 
between  the  Carboniferous  and  Triassic  ages,  in  one  of  the 
many  such  intervals  In  the  geological  record,  we  cannot  fail  to 
realize  the  vast  antiquity  of  the  earth.  W e can  only  conclude 
that  it  is  as  immeasurable  as  the  earth’s  future. 

These  Mendip  folds  have  a special  Interest,  because  they  gave 
me  the  clue  to  the  exact  position  of  the  south-eastern  coalfield 
buried  under  the  newer  rocks  in  Kent,  and  thus  allowed  me  to 
prove  the  truth  of  Godwin-Austen’s  view  of  the  eastward  range 
of  “ the  Axis  of  Artois”  in  England.  The  boring  at  Braburne, 
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near  Ashford,  struck  the  eroded  summit  of  a fold  oh  which 
triassic  conglomerate  rested  on  old  red  sandstone,  like  that  of 
Black  Down,  Priddy,  and  Pen  Hill.  The  south-eastern  coalfield 
in  Kent  is  to  the  north-east  of  Braburne,  just  as  that  of  Somerset 
is  to  the  north-east  of  the  three  above-mentioned  Mendip  folds. 

The  triassic  conglomerate  lying  in  the  lower  portion  of 
Cheddar  Pass  is  an  old  pebble  beach,  formed  of  fragments 
derived  from  the  limestone  cliffs,  when  the  Mendips  were  an 
island  in  the  Triassic  Sea.  Their  position  indicates  that  the 
pass  was  outlined,  to  say  the  least,  in  pre-triassic  times,  and  is 
of  vast  antiquity,  although  it  was  deepened  after  the  triassic 
rocks  were  deposited. 

The  Cheddar  Gorge  was  formed,  as  I have  pointed  out  in 
my  two  previous  addresses  to  the  Society,  by  the  action  of 
rain  water  passing  down  through  the  joints  of  the  limestone, 
and  dissolving  away  the  rock  by  the  carbonic  acid,  picked  up 
from  the  air,  and  decomposing  vegetation.  It  gradually  en- 
larged the  passages  which  it  traversed  into  caves,  and  formed 
a series  of  water-courses  that  followed  the  joints  running  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  taking  one  or  other  according  to 
the  tilt  of  the  rocks.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  that  caverns 
invariably  are  winding.  A cavern  formed  thus  with  a stream 
flowing  through  it  occupied  the  spot  on  which  we  stand,  and 
has  been  converted  into  the  noble  gorge  as  we  have  it  now,  by 
the  destruction  of  the  roof  by  sub-aerial  erosion,  and  by  the 
stream  having  made  for  itself  a series  of  similar  caverns,  at  a 
lower  level,  coming  to  the  surface  just  below  the  entrance  to 
Gough’s  Cave.  We  may  also  note  that  all  the  accessible 
caverns  at  Cheddar  are  merely  deserted  water-courses,  some- 
times, as  in  Gough’s  Cavern,  adorned  with  a marble-like 
crystalline  floor,  and  with  pendents  from  the  roof  and  drapery 
on  the  sides,  red  or  snow-white  as  the  case  may  be.  All  these 
arise  from  the  limestone  dissolved  in  the  rainwater  being 
redeposited  in  pools  of  water  in  the  floor,  in  the  drip  coming 
from  the  roof,  and  the  trickle  of  water  down  the  sides. 
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Proceeding,  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  said  when  he  first 
knew  this  gorge  it  was  beautifully  grassed  right  awray  down 
where  the  houses  began,  and  now  he  found  a hideous  scar, 
which  was  represented  by  that  quarry.  And  he  wondered 
that  the  inhabitants  round  there  had  not  had  sufficient 
patriotism  to  prevent  any  such  vandalism.  If  they  had 
not  sufficient  courage  to  do  that  he  should  have  thought 
that  in  their  own  instinct  of  self-preservation  they  would  have 
realised  that  the  beauties  of  this  gorge  were  one  of  the  most 
important  mercantile  and  commercial  assets  of  Cheddar,  and 
he  really  hoped  that  for  the  credit  of  Cheddar  and  for  the 
credit  of  the  county  at  large  that  that  horrible  desecration  of 
Cheddar  would  be  stopped.  There  was  some  talk  of  it,  and  he 
only  hoped  it  would  be  carried  out. 

VOTES  OF  THANKS. 

The  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  congratulated  him  on  the  energy 
and  skill  with  which  he  had  given  that  most  interesting 
address.  It  was  forty-six  years  since  the  professor  first 
addressed  this  Society,  and  that  meeting  at  W ells  was  a gather- 
ing of  “ giants.”  On  the  same  platform  there  were  Professors 
Stubbs  and  Freeman  and  John  Richard  Green,  the  historian  ; 
Professor  Willis  for  architecture,  and  Professor  Dawkins  for 
natural  history  and  ancient  remains. 

Then  before  they  separated  they  had  a large  number  of 
friends  to  thank.  In  the  first  place  there  were  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Kennion  ; the  presidential  address  was  one  to  which 
they  had  all  listened  with  pleasure,  and  they  heartily  thanked 
the  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Kennion  for  their  hospitality  and  kindness. 
Then  they  had  to  thank  the  Dean  of  Wells,  Canon  Church, 
Chancellor  Holmes,  Mr.  St.  John  Hope,  and  the  Mayor  and 
Mayoress  of  Wells.  They  had  also  had  the  benefit  of  the 
assistance  of  the  clergy  of  the  different  churches,  who  had 
thrown  them  open  to  the  Society  and  exhibited  their  treasures. 
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Then  again  their  thanks  were  due  to  their  Assistant- 
Secretary  and  Curator,  Mr.  St.  George  Gray,  for  his  excellent 
arrangements  in  connection  with  that  meeting.  In  his  efforts 
he  had  been  most  ably  seconded  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Green. 
Their  gratitude  also  went  out  to  Mr.  Balch  for  his  interesting 
account  of  the  discoveries  made  at  Wookey  Hole  ; to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Hodgkinson  for  their  kind  hospitality  at  Glencot ; 
and  to  all  who  had  in  any  way  contributed  to  the  success  of 
that  meeting. 

Colonel  Cary  Batten  seconded  ; and  the  resolution  'was 
carried  with  acclamation. 

(©ougfj’s  Caticrn,  CfjeDOat. 

The  Cavern  was  visited  by  the  members  in  detachments, 
conducted  by  guides  employed  by  the  Messrs.  Gough. 

While  waiting  to  enter  the  Cavern  the  members  were 
addressed  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Davies,  f.g.s.,  on  the  subject  of 
human  remains  found  in  the  cave.  The  following  is  a summary 
of  his  remarks  : — 

During  excavations  which  have  been  in  progress  in  this 
Cavern  more  or  less  for  twelve  years,  the  following  accumula- 
tions have  been  cleared  out  : (a)  Recent  accumulations  which 
filled  the  entrance  and  covered  the  upper  calcareous  crust ; 
(/>)  a bed  of  calcareous  deposit  of  varying  thickness  and 
consistency  ; (c)  a bed  of  cave-earth  4 to  6 ft.  deep,  containing 
limestone  blocks  and  calcareous  deposits  at  various  depths ; 
(d)  a lower  bed  of  crystalline  stalagmite,  which  reposes  in 
some  parts  on  the  rocky  bed  of  the  Cavern,  in  others  on  a bed 
of  sand  and  well-rounded  pebbles. 

These  deposits  passed  into  the  fissure  in  which  the  human 
skeleton  was  found  in  December,  1903.  Here  the  upper 
calcareous  crust  was  from  4 to  1 1 inches  thick,  and  formed  of 
several  layers.  The  skeleton  wras  found  in  a huddled  position 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  cave-earth,  the  skull  below  the  level 
of  the  pelvis  and  legs.  Interment  is  out  of  the  question  ; the 
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position  of  the  skeleton,  the  character  of  the  fissure,  and  the 
undisturbed  earth  and  calcareous  deposit  all  decide  against  it. 

The  cranium  is  of  average  size  and  oval  in  form  ; maximum 
length  185  mm.,  maximum  width  130  mm.,  giving  a cephalic 
index  of  73. 

The  frontal  bone,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  St.  George  Gray, 
has  an  extreme  thickness  of  9 mm.1 ; the  lower  jaw  is  very 
wide,  120  mm.  between  the  condyles;  the  teeth  are  well  pre- 
served. The  very  forward  slant  of  the  mastoid  processes  and 
the  large  tubercle  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  zygomatic  arch 
point  to  a short  powerful  neck.  The  face  is  much  mutilated, 
but  the  prominence  of  the  supraorbital  ridge  is  fairly  indicated. 

The  femur  represents  a man  of  about  5 ft.  5 in.  in  stature. 
The  tibia  is  remarkably  platycnemic,  yielding  the  exceedingly 
low  index  of  *526. 

Remains  of  Pleistocene  mammalia  have  been  taken  from  the 
cave  earth  of  the  vestibule  of  the  cave,  but  only  those  of  horse 
-were  found  in  the  cave  earth  of  the  fissure  where  the  human 
remains  were  discovered. 

Many  flint  blades,  borers,  scrapers,  and  flakes  have  been 
found  in  the  cave  earth  ; on  the  majority  of  them  there  is  little 
or  no  secondary  working,  but  they  are  highly  patinated.  They 
closely  resemble  flints  found  in  the  Torbryan  Cave,  Devon, 
which  are  exhibited  in  the  Nat.  Hist.  Museum,  South  Kens- 
ington, and  also  others  illustrated  in  Mortillet’s  famous  work, 
44  Musee  Prehistorique.”  In  both  instances  the  specimens  are 
labelled  Palaeolithic,  Mortillet  placing  his  in  his  Magdalenian 
age  of  culture. 

The  circumstances  under  which  and  the  position  in  which 
the  human  remains  and  the  associated*  flints  were  found,  as 
well  as  their  form  and  workmanship,  places  them  at  the  end  of 
the  Palaeolithic  or  very  early  in  the  Neolithic  age.  This 
conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  not  by  trying  to  calculate  the 
time  taken  to  form  a bed  of  stalagmite  so  many  inches  in 

1.  Som.  c 0 Dor.  N.  cfc  Queries,  ix,  pp.  2-5. 
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thickness,  a very  uncertain  problem,  but  by  cumulative 
evidence  as  indicated  above.  It  is  quite  true  that  remains  of' 
cave  bear,  hyaena,  etc.,  have  not  been  found  in  the  cave  earth 
of  the  fissure,  but  they  certainly  have  been  taken  from  the 
same  cave  earth  of  the  vestibule  of  the  Cavern.  If  these  con- 
clusions are  correct  we  have  in  the  man  of  Gough’s  Cavern  a 
link  between  the  earlier  cave  man  of  the  latter  end  of  the 
Palaeolithic  period  and  the  later  Neolithic  man  whose  remains 
are  so  plentifully  found  in  the  caves  and  tumuli  of  our 
country. 

CbeDDar  Cfcutcf). 

After  tea  at  Weeks’s  Tea  Garden,  Cheddar  Church,  by 
permission  of  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  Preb.  P.  A.  Clarke,  r.d., 
was  described  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver,  who  said  the 
Church  had  already  been  twice  visited  by  the  Society — on 
August  31,  1859,  when  it  was  described  by  Professor  Freeman, 
and  on  August  29,  1888,  when  it  was  described  by  Mr. 
Buckle.  There  was  a church  here  at  a very  early  date— 
probably  in  Saxon  times.  In  1067  they  had  a charter  of 
William  I,  granting,  at  the  petition  of  Bishop  Giso  towards 
the  demesne  of  the  See  and  the  maintenance  of  the  brethren 
of  the  Church  of  Wells,  thirty  hides  in  Banwell.  The  ex- 
pression Cheddar  “ Minster  ” implied  a Saxon  church,  and  the 
charter  was  signed  by  William  I,  Queen  Maud,  and  many 
others.  There  was  a grant  by  John,  the  King’s  marshal, 
whom  he  found  by  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer  to  have 
been  living  in  1235 — to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  B radon - 
stoke  and  the  canons  there,  of  the  Church  of  Ceddre,  for  the 
soul  of  the  grantor,  his  father,  brethren,  and  his  relations 
resting  there.  J ohn,  the  King’s  marshal,  was  apparently  an 
inhabitant  of  this  place.  It  did  not  belong  to  Bradenstoke 
Priory  very  long,  for  there  was  a document  dated  1192,  in 
which  there  was  a release  by  Matthew,  Prior  of  Bradenstoke, 
to  Alexander,  Dean  of  Wells  and  the  Canons  of  all  right  and 
claim  in  the  Church  of  Cheddar.  Mr.  Coleman  wrote  a very 
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interesting  account  of  this  Church  in  which  he  said  it  consisted 
of  naves,  aisles,  a fine  western  tower,  a chancel,  and  two 
chantry  chapels  within  the  screen,  dedicated,  that  on  the  south 
to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  that  on  the  north  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  The  date  of  the  latter  was  1876-80.  There  was  a 
vestry  at  the  east  end  of  the  chapel  on  the  north,  a north  and 
south  porch,  and  eastward  of  the  south  porch,  built  on  to  it, 
the  manorial  chapel  of  Cheddar  Fitzwalter.  The  arch  beneath 
it  was  extremely  rich  and  opened  into  the  south  aisle. 

Mr.  Weaver  then  went  on  to  quote  some  extracts  of  the 
description  of  the  Church  by  Mr.  Buckle,  published  in  the 
Proceeding s,  xxxiv,  i,  40,  74. 

Some  of  the  bench-ends  had  heads  illustrating  sins  of  the 
tongue.  The  chapel  east  of  the  south  porch  had  two  graceful 
windows  set  under  a square  head,  which  was  pierced  so  as 
to  constitute  the  square-headed  window'.  Here  all  the  old  bits 
of  old  glass  were  collected  and  arranged  in  1873.  Two  of  the 
female  saints  were  St.  Barbara  and  St,  Catherine  of  Alexandria. 
In  the  south-east  angle  beneath  a canopy  was  the  figure  of 
St.  Erasmus,  w'ho  was  generally  represented  with  a windlass. 

A move  was  then  made  to  the  G.W.R.  station  and  Wells 
was  reached  about  seven  o’clock.  In  the  evening  W ells 
Museum  was  opened  fco  the  members,  and  the  Loan  Exhibition 
at  the  Guildhall  was  again  on  view. 

jFtftb  Dap’s  proceeotnp. 

®lastonburp  abbep. 

This  was  the  last  day  of  the  longest  Meeting  ever  held  by 
the  Society.  At  11  o’clock  about  130  members,  in  spite  of  the 
inclement  weather,  assembled  at  Glastonbury  Abbey  for  the 
purpose  of  viewing  the  excavations  and  the  work  of  preserva- 
tion of  the  ruins  which  were  proceeding. 

The  party  was  met  by  the  President  (the  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells),  who  delivered  a short  introductory 


Glastonbury  abbey. 

View  from  the  South  Transept  Chapel,  looking  North,  into  the  South  Aisle  of 
the  Choir;  showing  the  new  Corbels  inserted  for  the  support  of  the  S.E.  Pier 
of  the  Central  Tower. 


From  a Photograph  by  J.  R.  H.  Weaver. 
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address,  and  by  Mr.  F.  Bligh  Bond,  f.r.i.b.a.,  Hon. 
Diocesan  Architect,  who  gave  a highly  interesting  account  of 
the  excavations  conducted  by  him  up  to  that  date.  His 
remarks  are  embodied  in  his  Second  Report  on  the  Excav- 
ations, printed,  with  illustrations,  in  Part  II  of  this  vol. 

This  completed  the  official  programme,  and  at  12.30  p.m. 
the  members  dispersed,  some  leaving  for  their  homes,  others 
visiting  the  Abbot’s  Kitchen,  the  Tithe  Barn,  the  Churches 
and  the  Museum  (containing  the  relics  from  the  Lake  Village). 


Entomological  Section  of  tbe  ©om.  arcfj. 
anD  JI3at.  iDist.  ©oc. 

In  accordance  with  permission  granted  by  the  Committee  at 
the  General  Meeting  of  the  Society,  at  Wells  (July  1909),  as 
mentioned  in  the  Annual  Report  (see  pp.  20-22),  the  ento- 
mologists of  the  Society  have  proceeded  to  organise  themselves, 
with  a view  to  a revival  of  their  branch  of  study  in  the  county. 

The  inaugural  meeting  was  held  at  the  Museum,  Taunton 
Castle,  on  Thursday,  October  20th,  1909,  when  there  was  a 
representative  attendance.  The  chairman  on  that  occasion, 
Mr.  W.  Macmillan,  of  Castle  Cary,  was  unanimously  elected 
President  of  the  Section  for  1910,  and  Mr.  H.  Slater,  of 
Withycombe,  Carhampton,  West  Somerset,  was  chosen  as 
Honorary  Secretary. 

The  conditions  of  membership  were  then  considered.  It  was 
obvious  that  any  member  of  the  parent  Society  could  join  the 
Section,  but  it  was  thought  that  an  effort  should  also  be  made 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  every  working  entomologist  in  the 
county.  It  was,  therefore,  arranged  that  members  of  the 
parent  Society  should  subscribe  2s.  6d.  per  annum  to  the  funds 
of  the  Section,  and  non-members  5s. 

The  special  purposes  and  objects  of  the  Section  were  next 
discussed,  and  it  was  decided  to  ask  the  Society  to  co-operate 
with  the  Section  in  forming  a reference  library  of  standard 
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works  on  entomology.  It  was  resolved  to  offer  to  undertake 
the  re-arrangement  of  the  entomological  collections  already  in 
the  Museum,  and  also  to  aim  at  the  formation  of  a type 
collection  of  all  the  insects  found  in  the  county,  which  should 
be  available  for  study  and  reference  to  all  visitors  to  the 
Museum.  Some  of  those  present  at  once  volunteered  to  give  a 
few  suitable  books,  and  others  undertook  to  present  specimens  of 
butterflies  and  moths.  It  was  pointed  out  that  it  was  important 
that  other  orders  should  also  be  represented,  such  as  beetles, 
bees,  wasps,  flies,  dragonflies,  etc. ; and  the  hope  was  expressed 
that  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  who 
have  spare  time  and  energy,  and  some  love  of  nature,  may  be 
induced  to  take  up  the  study  of  the  less  popular  branches  of 
entomology,  and  to  send  in  the  various  insects  collected  in  the 
county,  with  full  data  as  to  locality,  etc.,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  examined  and  classified.  It  was  agreed  that  the  third 
main  purpose  of  the  Section  should  be  the  drawing  up  of  a new 
and  enlarged  catalogue  of  the  insects  of  the  county  ; to  be,  if 
possible,  published  by  instalments  in  the  annual  volume  of 
Proceedings. 

Beyond  these  three  main  lines  of  indoor  work,  it  is  hoped 
to  arrange  field-days  during  the  working  portion  of  the  year, 
either  for  the  investigation  of  some  particular  entomological 
problem,  or  for  the  working  of  some  promising  but  com- 
paratively unknown  locality.  This  will  probably  necessitate 
the  asking  of  permission  from  some  owners  of  estates  in  the 
county,  for  the  working  party  to  pay  a day’s  visit  to  their 
woods,  hills,  or  marshes,  which  permission,  as  many  of  the 
owners  are  members  of  the  Society,  will  no  doubt  be  kindly 
granted.  Such  visits  will  be  duly  announced  to  all  members 
of  the  Section,  and  will  probably  be  most  interesting,  instruc- 
tive, and  stimulating. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  will  be  pleased  to  receive  the 
names  and  addresses  of  any  ladies  or  gentlemen  who  wish  to 
become  members  of  the  Section. 


Eeport  of  tfje  Curator  of  Caunton  Castle  Museum 
for  tbe  gear  entung;  December  3ist,  1909. 


A LTHOUGH  the  objects  acquired  for  the  Museum  during 
1909  are,  numerically,  rather  fewer  than  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  some  of  the  acquisitions,  especially  those  of 
archaeological  and  local  interest,  are  of  great  importance. 
Foremost  among  these  is  the  gold  tore,  or  necklet,  of  the 
Bronze  Age  found  at  Yeovil,  which  is  fully  dealt  with  by  the 
Curator  in  a paper  in  the  second  part  of  this  volume  ( Proc . 
Sam.  Arch.  Soc.,  lv,  1909).  A facsimile  of  the  tore,  in 
silver-gilt,  has  been  made  for  exhibition,  but  the  original  can 
be  seen  on  application  by  those  specially  interested  in  the  dis- 
covery. 

From  excavations  conducted  by  the  Curator,  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  Museum  from  Charterhouse-on-Mendip  and 
Maumbury  Rings,  Dorchester ; while  another  series  of  antler 
picks  and  other  objects  found  in  the  excavations  at  Avebury 
are  temporarily  exhibited,  and  the  1907  relics  from  the  Glaston- 
bury Lake  Village  are  still  on  viewr  in  the  Society’s  Museum. 
Excavations  have  also  accounted  for  archaeological  acquisitions 
from  Downend,  Preston  Plucknett  and  Portland.  “ Finds  ” 
from  quarrying  operations  on  Ham  Hill  have  perhaps  not  been 
so  numerous  this  year,  but  some  of  the  objects  from  that  place, 
added  to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  Hensleigh  Walter  during  1909, 
are  of  considerable  interest. 

Of  other  acquisitions  of  local  interest  the  Museum  has  been 
enriched  by  a staff  of  office  of  the  ancient  borough  of  Newport, 
North  Curry,  the  old  coach  of  the  High  Sheriff  of  Somerset, 
and  the  Tudor  archway  of  oak  removed  from  the  site  of  the 
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new  Post  Office  at  Taunton.  An  important  deposit  is  the 
officer’s  uniform  of  the  West  Somerset  Yeomanry,  1833. 

The  collection  of  Somerset  “ pole-heads  ” or  “ club-brasses  ” 
has  grown,  chiefly  through  the  generosity  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Hopkins ; and  a large  amount  of  permanent  ticketing  for  this 
series  has  been  done  during  the  year. 

Besides  the  explorations  above  referred  to,  this  year  has 
seen  a continuance  of  the  excavations  at  Glastonbury  Abbey 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bligh  Bond.  Further  explorations 
have  also  been  carried  out  at  Lansdown,  and  in  Wookey  Hole, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Bulleid  has  dug  two  sections  at  “ Pouter’s 
Ball,”  near  Glastonbury. 

In  addition  to  the  case  wThich  has  been  made  for  the  Yeo- 
manry uniform  and  the  large  stand  for  the  Shapwick  boat,  a 
case  has  been  provided  by  the  Wick  Barrow  Excavation  and 
Lecture  Fund  for  the  relics  found  in  that  tumulus  and  the 
model  which  has  now  been  ticketed  in  white  oil-paint. 

A considerable  amount  of  Museum  ticketing  has  been  com- 
pleted during  the  year,  the  senior  attendant  (M.  S.  Bevan) 
having  now  been  trained  to  do  useful  work  in  this  direction. 
Besides  the  ticketing  of  the  66  club-brasses  ” and  several 
miscellaneous  specimens,  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
collection  of  albino  birds,  the  little  series  illustrating  human 
form  in  art,  and  the  bronze  implements  ; and  at  the  present 
time,  the  objects  illustrating  the  ethnography  of  the  Pacific, 
etc.,  are  receiving  attention.  Indeed  ticketing  is  being  system- 
atically done  with  a view  to  the  re-arrangement  of  the  Society’s 
collections  when  the  new  rooms  are  available  for  their  proper 
exhibition. 

The  purchase  of  an  iron  safe  has  already  proved  of  service 
for  the  safer  custody  of  rare  objects  temporarily  placed  in  the 
possession  of  the  Society,  and  of  valuable  papers  and  manu- 
script records  relating  to  the  Society’s  history  and  manage- 
ment. 

The  store  rooms  of  the  Society  have  been  cleared  of  much 
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rubbish,  the  contents  being  sorted  and  re-arranged  to  lessen  the 
difficulty  of  finding  objects  and  papers  when  required  for 
examination  or  reference.  With  the  same  object  in  view  the 
unbound  files  of  local  newspapers  have  received  much-needed 
attention. 

Early  in  the  year  a handbook  on  “ Courts  Leet  and  the 
Court  Leet  of  the  Borough  of  Taunton,”  by  Mr.  H.  Byard 
Sheppard  (with  illustrations  of  the  staves  of  office),  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  ; price  Is.  ; by  post,  Is.  1 \d.  The  first 
edition  of  the  Rev.  D.  P.  Alford’s  “ Short  History  of  Taunton 
Castle  ” having  become  sold  out  in  September,  the  author  pre- 
pared a second  edition,  containing  additional  information, 
which  has  now  been  published ; price  4rf. ; by  post,  5d. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  pages,  the  Library  has 
been  considerably  added  to,  one  of  the  most  important  dona- 
tions being  a number  of  copiously  illustrated  catalogues  and 
guide  books  issued  by  the  British  Museum,  and  presented  by 
the  Trustees  of  that  Institution. 

The  inauguration  of  an  Entomological  Section  of  the 
Society  (the  first  meeting  being  held  at  Taunton  Castle  on 
October  20th,  1909),  has  entailed  some  additional  work,  one  of 
the  most  useful  results  up  to  the  present  time  being  the  re- 
arrangement and  cleaning  of  the  cabinets  of  lepidoptera  already 
the  property  of  the  Society,  which  work  is  being  kindly  under- 
taken by  Mr.  H.  Doidge,  of  Taunton. 

Lectures  and  conversaziones  of  the  Taunton  Field  Club 
were  held  in  the  Museum  on  February  18th,  October  7th  and 
December  8th;  and  on  January  7th,  Mr.  Bligh  Bond  lectured 
on  the  Glastonbury  Abbey  excavations  of  1908,  in  aid  of  the 
fund  for  the  continuation  of  that  work. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  report  that  the  Somersetshire 
Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  at  this  date  con- 
sists of  813  members,  viz.,  802  ordinary  members,  8 life 
members,  and  3 honorary  members.  It  is  believed  that  at  the 
present  time  the  Somerset  Society  is  the  largest  provincial 
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society  haying  similar  aims  in  Great  Britain,  although  the 
membership;  of  the  Kent  and  the  Sussex  societies  are  very  little 
behind  this  total.  ; * 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  monthly  attendances  of  visitors 
to  the  Museum  and  Library  for  the  year  just  completed  : 


i . ■.  • 

No.  of 
Members. 

' . Total 

Visitors. 

No.  of 
Members. 

Total 

Visitors. 

Jan. 

154 

566 

July  ... 

110 

782 

Feb. 

112 

393 

Aug.  ... 

92 

1341 

Mar. 

95 

394  ' 

Sept.  . . . 

116 

1066 

Apr. 

96 

780 

Oct.  ... 

107 

681 

May 

107 

, 588  ' 

Nov.. 

. 89 

389 

June 

96 

614 

Dec.  ... 

' > < , ; j 

90 

464 

1264 

8058 

On  comparing  these  figures  with  previous  years  it  is  seen 
that  the  attendance  during  1909  has  been  the  largest  yet 
attained,  about  2 per  cent,  greater  than  in  1908,  and  70  per 
cent,  more  than  nine  years  previously. 

The  totals  for  the  past'ten  years  are  as  follows  : 


No.  of  Total  No.  of  Total 

Members,  Visitors.  Members.  Visitors. 


1900 

1119 

4740 

1905 

1386 

7623 

1901 

943  - 

5047 

1906 

1248 

6889 

1902 

1275 

6696 

1907 

1460 

7724 

1903 

1118 

6844 

1908 

1655 

7902 

1904 

1074 

1 

7421 

1909 

1264 

8058 

H.  St.  George  Gray, 

Assist. -Secretary,  Som.  Arch.  & Nat.  Hist.  Society, 
Curator  of  Taunton  Castle  Museum. 


aDDttions  to  tf)c  Museum 

From  January  1st  to  December  31s£,  1909. 


I.  ARCHAEOLOGY. 


(1).  Stone  Implements. 


EREMONIAL  flint  implement,  or  emblem  of  office,  found 


YY  many  years  ago  at  a place  called  Seven  Hills,  in  the 
S.  part  of  British  Honduras  ; its  length  is  19fins.  ; it  is  worked 
on  every  edge. — Deposited  on  loan  by  Mr.  H.  P.  C.  Strange, 
Commissioner  at  Corozal,  B.  Honduras. 


Collection  of  flint  flakes  and  implements  picked  up  by  the 


donor  on  Creech  Hill,  near  Milton-Clevedon,  and  at  God- 
minster,  j-mile  S.w.  of  Bruton.  The  collection  contains : 

Creech  Hill. — Four  flint  cores,  small  part  of  a carefully  worked  blade,  six 
pieces  of  burnt  flint,  a side-scraper,  eight  scrapers  (two  showing  evidence  of 
fire) , a borer,  two  knives  (one  being  an  excellent  specimen),  several  flakes  bear- 
ing evidence  of  secondary  chipping,  and  a number  of  well-struck  flakes  and 
chippings. 

Godminster. — A partly  worked  arrowhead,  a side-scraper,  two  cores,  two 
pieces  of  burnt  flint,  several  flakes  with  secondary  chipping,  and  other  flakes 
and  chippings. 

Presented  by  Mr.  Kenneth  J.  Hayward,  Bruton. 

Flint  flake  from  Priddy  Nine  Barrows,  Mendip  Hills. — Pre- 
sented by  the  Curator. 

(2).  Other  Archaeological  Remains. 

Gold  tore,  or  necklet,  of  the  Bronze  Age,  found  at  Hend- 
ford  Hill,  Yeovil,  1909.  (Fully  described  in  Proc.  Som.  Arch, 
and  N.  H.  Soc.,  vol.  lv,  pt.  2). — Purchased  by  subscription . 
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Facsimile  of  the  Yeovil  gold  tore,  in  silver-gilt;  made  by 
Messrs.  Franklin,  Hare  & Goodland,  Ltd.,  Taunton. — Pur- 
chased. 

Beaker,  or  drinking-vessel,  of  earthenware,  height  6Jins. ; of 
the  early  Bronze  Age.  Found  in  a field  at  Stoford,  parish  of 
Barwick,  near  Yeovil,  in  a stone  vault  hewn  in  the  solid  rock, 
1826.  (See  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  8f  N.  H.  Soc .,  iv,  i,  8;  and 
lixi,  ii,  67). — Deposited  on  loan  by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Bates 
Harbin. 

Cinerary  urn  of  the  Bronze  Age,  of  flower -pot  shape,  height 
9|ins.,  having  a beaded  rim  and  two  bosses,  or  lugs,  below  it. 
F ound  in  the  remains  of  a large  barrow  at  Suckthumb  Quarry, 
Portland,  Dorset,  1907. 

In  1907,  Mr.  0.  8.  Prideaux  saved  fragments  of  fifteen  urn-burials,  mostly 
very  imperfect,  but  be  has  been  able  to  restore  five  of  them,  the  other  four 
having  been  presented  to  the  Dorset  County  Museum. 

Presented  by  Mr.  F.  »T.  Barnes,  Rod  well,  Weymouth. 

The  following  antiquities  found  in  the  excavations  (con- 
ducted by  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray)  at  Maumbury  Kings 
(Roman  amphitheatre),  Dorchester,  Dorset,  in  September, 
1908  : 

From  Prehistoric  Pit  /.-Red-deer  antler  picks,  nos.  54,  55,  56,  and  58 ; 
burnt  flint,  depth  21ft.  ; samples  of  flint  flakes,  hammerstones,  and  a core. 

From  other  parts  of  the  Amphitheatre.—  Fragments  of  Samian  pottery,  nos.  12 
and  16  ; piece  of  tile  ( tegulum ),  no.  28  ; fragment  of  Romano-Brifcish  pottery, 
no.  67 ; iron  washer,  no.  25  ; iron  nail,  no.  40,  and  one  from  Post-hole  xiii ; 
smoothed  stone,  no.  13  ; small  objects  and  flint  chips  found  in  and  under  the 
Group  of  Stones  ‘ I.” 

Presented  by  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  (owners  of  the 
property). 

Model  of  the  bronze  bracelet,  No.  E44,  found  in  the  Glas- 
tonbury Lake  Village,  1894;  it  has  a hook-and-eye  fastening, 
and  is  constructed  from  a flat  band  of  bronze. — Presented  by 
Mr.  H.  Franklin. 

The  Roman  pottery,  flint  implements,  etc.,  found  in  the  ex- 
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cavations  at  the  earthwork  known  as  the  “ Amphitheatre,” 
Charterhouse-on-Mendip,  1909.- — Presented  by  the  Charter- 
house  Excavation  Fund  ( per  Lord  Annaly,  the  owner  of 
the  property,  and  Mr.  H.  St.  G eorge  Gray,  who  conducted  the 
exploration). 

Pottery,  bone  pins,  and  other  objects,  of  the  Roman  period, 
found  during*  the  winter,  1908-9,  at  Larkhill  Lane  Quarry, 
Preston  Plucknett,  near  Yeovil,  and  collected  by  the  donor, 
who  has  put  the  discoveries  on  record  in  Somerset  and  Dorset 
Notes  and  Queries , December,  1909,  vol.  XI,  pp.  345-6.  The 
quarrying  operations  revealed  the  position  of  the  Roman  road 
from  Ilchester  to  Dorchester. — Presented  by  Mr.  E.  Courtney 
Gardner. 

All  the  Norman  and  early  mediaeval  shards  of  pottery  and 
other  objects  found  in  the  excavations  at  Downend,  near 
Bridgwater,  1908  ; and  recorded  in  Proc.  Som.  Arch,  §■  N.  II. 
Soc .,  vol.  lv,  pt.  2. — Presented  by  the  Downend  Excava- 
tion Fund  ( per  the  Rev.  W.  H.  P.  Greswell,  Messrs.  A.  G. 
Chater  and  A.  F.  Major,  and  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler). 

Small  cross  of  blackened  oak,  of  square  section,  the  shaft 
3^ins.  long;  width  across  the  arms  l^fins.  The  dotted  in- 
scriptions on  the  sides  of  the  shaft  are  the  names  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  (St.  Matthew),  s.  MARCOS,  S.  LVCAS,  S.  IVAN. 
Probably  a pectoral  cross  of  the  XV  Century.  Found  in  the 
remains  of  a coffin  at  Stavordale  Priory,  Somerset,  during  the 
restoration  in  1905-6.— Presented  by  Mr.  F.  Gr.  Sage.  ' 

Iron  spur  of  the  XIV  Century,  the  rowel  having  eight 
points,  found  at  Worle,  Somerset,  1867  ; and  an  iron  chape  of 
scabbard  for  slender  sword. — Presented  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Hooper. 

Iron  horseshoe  picked  up  jr-mile  N.w.  of  Norton  Camp,  near 
Taunton. — Presented  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Turner. 

Original  sectional  drawing,  5ft.  to  lin.  of  the  vallum  and 
fosse  on  the  w.N.w.  side  of  Norton  Camp,  near  Taunton, 
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showing  the  excavation  into  the  fosse,  1908. — Presented  by 
Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray. 

Photograph,  by  H.  St.  G.  Gray,  scale  ^ linear,  of  the 
cinerary  urn  of  the  Bronze  Age,  found  in  a barrow  in  a field 
called  “ Sparborough,”  Willett,  parish  of  El  worthy,  West 
Somerset,  1834-5.  (See  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Sf  N.  H.  Soc .,  xxix, 
pt.  i,  46  ; Page’s  “Exmoor,”  1890,  p.  221  ; Som.  Co.  Gazette , 
Sept.  9,  1882,  p.  10,  col.  4). 

II.  ETHNOGRAPHY. 

Staff  of  office  of  the  ancient  borough  of  Newport,  North 
Curry : perhaps  carried  before  the  portreeve  by  the  constable. 
The  oaken  staff  is  surmounted  by  a bronze  “mace-head” 
having  three  rows  of  four  spikes  each, — -of  a type  figured  in 
Evans’s  “Bronze  Implements,”  p.  271,  fig.  341. 

The  port  or  borough  was  a community  apparently  cut  off  from  the  agricul- 
tural village  holders  of  North  Curry,  and  made  freemen  or  burgesses  each  on 
an  acre  holding.  There  is  another  staff  with  mace-head  similar  to  the  New- 
port one  in  the  Council  Chamber  at  Chard.  (Particulars  of  such  staves  are 
given  in  G.  L.  Gomme's  “ Primitive  Folk-Moots,”  p.  287). 

Presented  by  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Foster. 

Uniform  of  officer  of  the  West  Somerset  Yeomanry 
Cavalry,  1833  ; formerly  belonging  to  Captain  William  Pin- 
ney  ; presented  in  1908  to  the  West  Somerset  Yeomanry  by 
Captain  J.  S.  Dugdale,  d.s.o.,  18th  Hussars,  Adjutant  of  the 
Regiment.  ( In  case  ; the  stand  for  the  case  belongs  to  the  Som. 
Arch.  Sf  N.  H.  Soc.) — Deposited  on  loan  by  the  Officers  of 
the  West  Somerset  Yeomanry. 

State  coach  of  the  High  Sheriff  of  Somerset,  in  which  the 
J udge  was  driven  to  the  Assizes  when  they  were  still  held  in 
the  Great  Hall  of  Taunton  Castle,  and  after  that  time  also. 
The  doors  bears  the  arms  of  Barrett  of  Moredon  (North 
Curry),  and  the  hammercloth  the  crest  of  Speke  of  Jordans 
(Ilminster). — Presented  by  Mr.  J.  Standfast. 
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Carved  oak  archway  of  the  Tudor  period,  height  8ft.  2jins., 
removed,  when  building  the  new  Post  Office  at  Taunton,  from 
the  entrance  to  the  old  Spread  Eagle  Court,  in  North  Street, 
1909. — Presented  by  the  Postmaster-General. 

The  following  objects  found  in  demolishing  old  buildings 
and  digging  foundations  for  the  new  Post  Office,  North  Street, 
Taunton : — 

* Large  piece  of  carved  stonework  representing  the  point  of  junction  of  four 
arches  ; greater  part  of  a XVIII  Century  wine  bottle  ; tiny  glass  bottle, 
damaged  ; bone  fork,  two  prongs  (both  damaged),  end  of  XVII  Century  ; 
little  lead  pot ; primitive  type  of  tin  lamp  ; two  leaden  weights,  one  bearing 
the  mark,  r.b.  ; small  oval  glass  seal,  mauve,  (head  on  one  side  ; on  the  other, 
dove  and  olive  branch,  with  inscription,  peace  & love)  ; and  fossil  shell, 
Gryphoea  incurva  ( Proc . S.  A.  & N.  H.  Soc.,  xlix,  i,  66). 

Presented  by  Mr.  J.  Rutherford,  H.M.  Office  of  Works. 

Earthenware  pot,  height  3ins.,  terra-cotta  coloured  ; medite- 
val.  Found  in  carrying  out  repairs  at  Church  Cottage, 
Bar  wick,  Sept.,  1909,  under  floor-stones  in  loose  sandy  earth.— 
Presented  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Pavitt. 

Pair  of  steel  tailor’s  scissors,  found  in  removing  the  old 
tower  of  St.  Mary’s,  Taunton,  in  1858.— Presented  by  Mr. 
C.  Tite. 

Iron  trap,  in  good  preservation,  length  24Jins.,  without 
chain.  The  donor  obtained  it  at  Highbridge ; but  it  origin- 
ally came  from  He  Abbots,  where  it  is  said  that  otter-traps 
were  used  some  150  years  ago. — Presented  by  Mr.  Robert 
Brown. 

Pair  of  butter  scales  with  wooden  pans  : second  half,  XIX 
Century. — Presented  by  Messrs.  Chibbett  and  Son. 

Candelabrum  of  oak,  length  15ins.,  with  fittings  and  four 
arms  and  sconces  of  brass,  also  a long  chain  for  suspension  ; 
middle  of  the  XVIII  Century.  From  Chardstock  Church, 
Dorset  (close  to  the  Somerset  border). 

Rush-light  holder,  from  Bramley,  near  Guildford.  ( The  oak 
stand  is  not  original). 
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Naval  cannon  primer ; late  XVXII  Century  ; worn  slung 
around  the  shoulders  by  means  of  a cord,  point  forward  under 
the  arm. 

Presented  by  Mr.  W.  de  C.  Pride aux. 

Pair  of  handcuffs,  found  in  digging  near  the  Railway 
Station,  Taunton. — Purchased. 

Specimen  of  lace  made  in  the  Province  of  Tucuman,  Argen- 
tine Republic.  This  lace  was  taught  the  people  by  the  Jesuits 
in  the  XVII  Century,  and  exactly  the  same  patterns  are  used 
now. — Presented  by  Miss  Ruth  Fleming,  Buenos  Aires. 

“ Club-brass,”  of  the  flat  variety,  with  perforated  initials, 
K.S. ; height  8ins.  ; Kelston,  near  Bath. 

“ Club-brass,”  on  the  flat,  height  8f  ins.,  Hood  A rms,  Kilve. 
This  specimen  is  thinner  and  lighter  than  the  cast  variety  ; the 
inscription  is  pierced  and  consequently  reads  backwards  on 
one  face. 

“ Club-brass,”  on  the  round,  a hollow  crown,  of  the  “ Winter- 
bourne (Glos.)  type,”  surmounted  by  a double  Maltese  cross ; 
height  6ins.  Neighbourhood  of  Bristol. 

“ Club-brasses,”  all  on  the  round,  from  the  following 
places:- — (1)  Mickleton,  Glos.,  height  Tins.;  (2)  Chipping 
Camden,  Glos.,  “Britannia  Club,”  height  6^ins. ; (3)  Ebring- 
ton,  Glos.,  height  6f  ins. ; (4)  Chipping  Camden,  Glos.,  66  Old 
Tradesmen’s  Club,”  height  5^ins. ; (5)  Willoughby,  Warwick- 
shire, height  ojins. ; (6)  Blockley,  Worcestershire,  height 
6^ins. 

Presented  by  Dr.  Thos.  Hopkins. 

“ Club-brass,”  on  the  flat,  representing  a full  moon,  the 
features  being  clearly  engraved  on  both  faces;  height  7 fins. 
“ Full  Moon  Hotel,”  North  Street,  Bristol  (?). — Presented  by 
Mrs.  T.  Hopkins. 

Painted  wooden  pole-head,  height  6fins. ; gold  and  red,  the 
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gold  subsequently  being  painted  over  yellow  ; Shepton  Beau- 
champ. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  XIX  Century,  all  the  members  of  the  S.  Beauchamp 
Club  carried  pole-ends  of  wood  gilt  of  this  pattern.  From  that  time  ‘ the  men 
got  too  proud  and  bought  brasses.’  This  pole-head  belonged  to  Geo.  Newis 
(ob.  1855,  aged  70),  afterwards  to  his  son  John  (ob.  1896,  aged  82),  and  after- 
wards to  John’s  son,  Charles,  who  died  in  1909,  aged  58.  Charles  Newis 
carried  this  pole-head  only  for  the  first  year  or  two  after  joining  the  Club  about 
1860.  At  that  time  a dozen  or  so  of  the  old  men  still  carried  wooden  emblems, 
but  in  his  father  John’s  time,  nearly  all  the  men  did  so.  ( From  information 
supplied  by  Susan  Newis,  Joseph  Cornelius  and  James  Welch,  aged  83,  to  the 
Rev.  J.  Hamlet,  Aug.,  1909). — Purchased. 

“ Club-brass  ” of  flat  variety,  representing  a stag  ; with 
heavy  moulded  socket  of  an  unusual  form  ; height  9Jins. — 
Purchased. 

“ Club-brass  ” on  the  round,  height  6 jins.  Blockley,  W or- 
cestershire. — Presented  by  Mr.  Robert  L.  Leigh. 

“ Club-brass  ” on  the  round,  height  6fins.  Bishop’s  Hull. 
It  consists  of  a ball  at  the  base  and  a crown  on  the  top,  between 
which  there  is  a crescent  dated  on  both  sides  “ 1824  ” (perhaps 
the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  club ). —Purchased. 

Sickle-shaped  “club-brass”  with  socket,  height  6 jins.  It 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  emblem  of  a club  (“  The  Golden 
Hook  Club  ”)  composed  of  agricultural  labourers  between  Iron 
Acton  and  Coalpit  Heath,  Glos. — Purchased. 

“Club-brass”  on  the  round, — a hollow  crown  of  the  “ Winter- 
bourne (Glos.)  type,”  surmounted  by  a Maltese  cross;  height 
6}ins.  It  is  of  longer,  narrower  and  more  graceful  propor- 
tions than  others  of  this  type.  Neighbourhood  of  Bristol. — 
Purchased. 

Bushman’s  pipe  made  of  Orange  River  stone;  from  Nama- 
qualand,  S.  Africa. — Presented  anonymously . 

Carved  wooden  head,  coated  with  painted  stucco  ; length 
8ins. ; Ancient  Egypt. — Presented  by  Lieut.  E.  K.  Hume. 

Slate  spear-head,  polished,  length  4Jins. ; and  a small  pol- 
ished stone  celt,  length  2 Jins.  Native  Indian,  British  Colum- 
bia.— Presented  by  Mr.  A.  Summerhayes,  Nanaimo,  B.C. 
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III.  CHINA  AND  POTTERY. 

Pair  of  glazed  earthenware  canisters,  or  caddies,  of  square 
section  ; blue  and  white  ; height  5f  ins.  Staffordshire  pottery ; 
last  quarter  of  the  XVIII  Century.- — -Presented  by  Mr. 
Walter  Wyatt,  Buekland  St.  Mary. 

Two  “fuddling-cups,”  or  “jolly-boys,”  both  damaged.  The 
more  complete  specimen  has  five  of  the  six  cups,  and  one  of 
the  three  corner-handles  remaining;  it  is  inscribed  “fill  me 
full  while  you  woul,”  and  bears  the  date  17,57  in  two  places. 
The  other  specimen  has  two  of  the  six  cups  and  two  of  the 
corner-handles  deficient ; the  inscription  appears  to  read  thus, 
(Fill)  me  (with)  Good  Cider,  and  it  is  dated  1839  in  two 
places.  They  were  probably  made  at  Crock  Street,  or  Don- 
yatt,  near  I Im  i ns  ter.  - * - P resented  by  Mr.  R.  II  exsleigh 
Walter,  m.b. 

Delft  plate,  diam.  8f  Jins.,  Bristol  or  Liverpool  (probably 
the  former);  XVIII  Century. 

Glazed  pottery  bust  of  John  Locke,  height  7 Jins.  (The 
Somerset  philosopher,  1632-1704,  bom  at  Wrington). 
Presented  by  Mrs.  C.  The. 

XIX  Century  copy  of  an  eighteenth  century  “ Toby  ” jug, 
Staffordshire  ; height  9fins. 

Modern  “Toby”  jug,  height  4 Jins.  ; and  modern  vase  of 
similar  design,  height  5Jins. 

One  of  the  Taunton  Coronation  mugs,  26th  June,  1902. 
Presented  by  Mr.  Chas.  Tite. 

Encaustic  tile,  armorial,  6 ins.  square,  manufactured  by 
Maw  and  Co.,  Benthall,  Broseley,  late  XIX  Century ; china 
plate,  late  Worcester,  diam.  9 Jins.,  damaged.— -Presented  by  the 

Rev.  C.  H.  Heale. 

IV.  NUMISMATICS. 

Three  Somerset  trade  tokens  of  the  XVII  Century,  viz.  :■ — 

(1)  Onesiphorus  Luffe,  Crascombe ; (2)  Robert  Horwood, 
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Ilminster;  (3)  John  Meredith,  Taunton. — Presented  by  Mr. 
Henry  Symonds. 

XVII  Century  trade  token  of  John  Rogers,  Bridgwater.  - 
Presented  by  Mr.  T.  Charbonnier. 

Two  trade  tokens  of  the  XVII  Century,  viz. : — (1)  John 
Bobbett,  Taunton;  (2)  Jeffery  Grove,  Taunton. — Purchased. 

Two  Somerset  trade  checks  of  the  White  Hart  Hotel, 
Wells. — Presented  by  Mr.  M.  Vonberg. 

Five  Pound  note  of  the  old  Taunton  Bank,  1813  ; and  another 
for  One  Pound,  1815.— Presented  by  Mr.  E.  Hellard. 

Silver  denarius  of  Trajan,  A.D.  98-117,  found  on  the  surface 
about  1J  miles  s.w.  of  Wincanton.  Obv. — IMP.  CAES.  NERVA 
TRAIAN  (AVG.)  GERM.  Head  to  r.  Rev. — PONT.  MAX.  TR. 
POT.  COS.  II. — Purchased. 

Paper-money,  5 cents,  Bank  of  the  State  of  Carolina,  Feb.  1, 
1863.— Presented  by  Mr.  A.  Summerhayes,  Nanaimo,  B.C. 

Halfpenny,  James  II,  1690.—  Presented  by  Miss  L.  M. 
Badcock. 

Medallion,  repousse  copper,  silvered,  of  John  Locke,  philo- 
sopher, 1632-1704,  bom  at  Wrington.  (In  ebonized  oval 
frame,  3^ins.  by  3fins.) — Presented  by  Mr.  Chas.  Tite. 

V.  MANUSCRIPTS,  DRAWINGS,  PHOTOGRAPHS, 
ENGRAVINGS,  PRINTED  MATTER,  ETC. 

Framed  portrait  of  Wm.  Boyd  Dawkins,  d.sc.,  f.r.s.,  f.s.a., 
in  the  year  1905  ; born  26  Dec.,  1838  ; geologist  on  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  1861-69;  Professor  of  Geology  and  Palaeont- 
ology  for  many  years  at  the  Victoria  University,  Manchester, 
retiring  in  1908  ; author  of  “Cave  Hunting,”  1874;  “Early 
Man  in  Britain,”  1880  ; he  collaborated  with  Mr.  Ayshford 
•Sanford  in  identifying  the  Society’s  large  collection  of  the 
extinct  mammalia  from  the  Mendip  Caves. — Presented. 

Enlarged  photograph  of  the  group  of  the  Somersetshire 
Archaeological  and  N.  H.  Society  taken  by  Dawkes  and  Part- 

Vol.  L V ( Third  Series , Vol.  XV),  Part  /. 
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ridge  at  the  Bishop’s  Palace,  Wells,  on  July  13th,  1909.  ( In 

frame , 32 jins,  hy  26f ins.). — Purchased. 

Cast  bust  on  pedestal  (total  height  20|ins.)  of  Andrew 
Crosse,  the  famous  electrician  ; bom  at  Fyne  Court,  Broom- 
field, Somerset,  17  June,  1784 ; died  in  the  room  in  which  he 
was  born  6 July,  1855. 

Enlarged  photographic  portraits  of  the  following  in  stained 
oak  frames  : — 

(1)  Frederick  Thomas  El  worthy,  F.S.A.,  1830-1907  ; author 
of  “ The  West  Somerset  Word  Book,”  “The  Dialect  of  West 
Somerset,”  “The  Evil  Eye,”  etc.  Born  at  Wellington,  Som. 

(2)  Thomas  Spencer  Baynes,  ll.d.,  1823-1887  ; Professor 
of  Logic  at  St.  Andrews,  journalist,  etc. ; editor  of  the  “ En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica,”  9th  edition.  Born  at  Wellington, 
Somerset.  (Portrait  presented  by  Mrs.  Baynes,  widow). 

(3)  Charles  Summers,  1827-1878,  sculptor.  Born  at  Charl- 
ton MackrelL 

(4)  James  Turle,  1802-1882,  organist  and  composer;  or- 
ganist of  Westminster  Abbey,  1831-1882.  Born  at  Taunton. 

(5)  Rev.  Thomas  Hugo,  m.a.,  f.s.a.,  etc.,  1820-1876  ; arch- 
aeologist and  local  historian.  Born  at  Taunton. 

Presented  by  Mr.  Chas.  Tite,  Hon.  Sec. 

Printed  leaflet,  in  frame,  of  Sentences  of  Prisoners,  tried  at 
Somerset  Lent  Assizes,  commencing  April  5th,  1827,  before 
Mr.  Justice  Park  and  Mr.  Justice  Burrough ; H.  P.  Collins, 
Esq.,  sheriff. — Presented  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Clarke. 

Framed  lithograph  of  Wilson  Fox,  physician-in-ordinary  to 
Queen  Victoria  from  1882  till  his  death.  Born  at  Wellington, 
Somerset,  2nd  Nov.  1831  ; died  3rd  May,  1887,  at  Preston, 
Lancs.,  and  buried  6th  May  at  Taunton.  His  bust  stands  in 
the  Shire  Hall. 

Framed  lithograph  of  the  interior  of  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Taunton ; drawn  on  stone  by  E.  Turle,  1829. 

Presented  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Rigden. 
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Water-colour  drawing  of  Axbridge,  1880,  by  E.  A.  Phip- 
son  (1907).  The  old  inn  in  the  foreground  is  now  destroyed. 
— Purchased  from  the  artist. 

Three  engravings  relating  to  Somerset.— Presented  by  the 
Bev.  C.  W.  Whistler. 

Photograph  of  South  Petherton  taken  from  top  of  the 
church  tower  showing  “ Mere  Lynches  ” in  the  distance.  — 
Presented  by  Mr.  Hugh  Norris. 

Photograph  of  the  memorial  tablet  put  up  in  East  Coker 
Church  in  May  1908,  in  memory  of  William  Dampier, 
buccaneer  and  explorer,  who  was  born  at  East  Coker  in  1651. 
— Presented  by  the  Bev.  C.  Powell. 

Photograph  of  matrix  of  ecclesiastic  in  processional  vest- 
ments; between  pillars  on  the  N.  side  of  the  nave  of  Wells 
Cathedral.— Presented  by  Mr.  W.  de  C.  Prideaux. 

Eight  reproductions  of  photographs  of  the  Saalburg,  near 
Homburg. — Presented  by  Mr.  P.  P.  Easton. 

VI.  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

(1).  Animals,  Birds,  etc. 

Four  glazed  mahogany  cases,  15ins.  by  17ins.,  containing  a 
collection  to  represent  all  the  Natural  Orders  of  Insects  (16), 
but  not  all  the  families,  genera  and  species.  Systematically 
arranged  by  Packard’s  Entomology,  except  that  the  most 
highly  organized  insects  are  placed  first  instead  of  last.  The 
drawers  contain  representatives  of  the  orders  (1)  Hymenoptera 
(bees,  wTasps,  ants  and  their  allies),  (2)  Lepidoptera  (butter- 
flies and  moths),  and  (3)  Diptera,  down  to  the  end  of  the 
Tipulidce , or  Crane-flies. — Presented  by  Mr.  F.  Milton. 

Four  glazed  mahogany  cases,  16ins.  by  17ins.,  containing  a 
collection  of  lepidoptera,  for  the  most  part  collected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Yeovil. — Presented  by  Mr.  Chas.  Tite. 

Great  Crested  Grebe  ( Podicipes  cristatus,  Linn.)  shot  on 
Jan.  1st,  1909,  on  the  River  Tone  about  150  yards  above 
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Firepool  Weir,  Taunton.1  (See  V.  C.  H.  Som .,  I,  162). — 
Purchased. 

Water-rail,  Radius  aquaticus  ; shot  at  Halse. --Presented  by 
Miss  Amy  Smith. 

Wasp’s  nest  found  in  a rabbit-hole  at  Hyde,  Bathpool. — 
Presented  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Southwood. 

Box  of  preserved  skins  of  Australian  birds. — Presented  by 
Miss  Grace  Utterson. 

Bittern,  and  another  bird,  shot  at  Nankin  ; four  other  birds, 
given  later. — Presented  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Harvey. 

(2).  Rocks,  Minerals,  Fossils,  Etc. 

The  following  specimens,  each  in  a frame  ( 1 ) Gold  oxide 
struck  at  Fyne  Court  by  Andrew  Crosse  and  Dr.  W.  Metford 
in  1833  ; (2)  Copper  do.,  1833,  and  Brass,  1845  ; (3)  Lead  and 
Tin  do.,  1833. 

Two  mahogany  cases  containing  coral  and  shells  ; fossil  en- 
crinite  picked  up  on  the  beach  at  Clevedon. 

Presented  by  the  Misses  B adcock,  Fons  George,  Taunton. 

Botanical  map  of  Somerset,  mounted  ; from  C.  E.  Moss’s 
paper  on  the  “ Geographical  Distribution  of  Y egetation  in 
Somerset  : Bath  and  Bridgwater  District,”  1907. — Presented 
by  Mr.  W.  A.  Knight. 

Iron  pyrites,  in  the  form  of  a very  small  mushroom ; Lyme 
Regis,  1909. — Presented  by  Mr.  E.  Sims. 

Fossil  herring,  found  embedded  in  coal  in  No.  1 Mine  under 
the  sea  at  Nanaimo,  Brit.  Columbia. — Presented  by  Mr.  A. 
SUMMERHAYES. 

VII.  WALTER  COLLECTION. 

(1).  Relics  from  Ham  Hill. 

The  following  deposited  on  loan  by  Mr.  R.  Hensleigh 
Walter,  M.B. : — 

1.  A rather  smaller  specimen  of  this  bird  was  shot  in  the  Britannia  Brick- 
yard Pit,  Highbridge,  on  Dec.  23rd,  1909,  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Highnam  of  that  place. 
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(a)  Found  on  Site  B ’07,  East  Yalley,  Ham  Hill  (see  Proc. 

Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  liii,  pt.  i,  89.) 

Bronze. — Finely  engraved  fibula,  length  51*5  mm. ; of  Late- 
Celtic  type  (under  Roman  influence) ; the  how,  spring  and 
pin  are  continuous  and  made  of  one  piece  of  bronze  ; the  catch 
is  ornamented  by  the  step-pattern  ; the  back  of  the  catch-plate 
is  engraved  on  both  faces  with  Vandykes  filled  with  radiating 
lines ; the  top  of  the  bow  is  covered  with  lines  of  dots ; the 
spring-cover  is  ornamented  by  lozenges  alternately  filled  with 
dots.  Found,  August,  1909,  depth  1ft. 

Penannular  bracelet  formed  of  a flat  band  of  bronze  ; max. 
diam.  57  mm.  It  is  highly  patinated,  and  the  incised  ornament 
has  in  places  almost  disappeared  owing  to  prolonged  use. 
Found  in  June,  1909,  depth  about  1ft. 

Two  fragments  of  a lorica , each  consisting  of  three  connected 
plates ; worn  and  corroded ; the  scales,  which  measure  22  by 
11  mm.,  were  alternately  tinned.  Found  in  Aug.,  1909,  depth 
about  1ft.  (The  scales  of  the  large  piece  of  a lorica  previously 
found  on  Ham  Hill  measured  25  by  14*5  mm.) 

Four  fragments  of  bronze,  including  a fibula  pin.  Found  in 
Aug.,  1909. 

Fragment  of  an  ornamented  finger-ring.  Found  in  May, 
1909,  depth  about  1ft. 

Bronze  fragment,  perhaps  the  finish  from  the  end  of  a 
dagger-handle.  Found  in  July,  1909. 

“ Second  brass  ” coin  of  Marcus  Agrippa,  b.c.  39-27.  Found 
in  July,  1909. 

Iron. — Needle,  point  missing,  length  54  mm.  Found  in 
August,  1909. 

Stylus,  length  145  mm.  Found  in  August,  1909. 

Fragment  of  iron,  length  87  mm.  August,  1909. 

Spearhead  with  angular  blade,  socket  broken  ; length  80  mm. 
Found  in  July,  1909. 

Also  a baked  clay  sling-bullet,  fusiform,  length  38*5  mm. ; 
and  a pebble,  probably  a sling-stone. 
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(b)  From  other  parts  of  Ham  Hill. 

Four  fragments  of  bronze  bordering.  Found  on  Site  A ’07, 
depth  1ft.,  August,  1908. 

Iron  head,  or  quarrel,  of  cross-bow  bolt,  length  41*5  mm.  ; 
medieval, — probably  XIII  or  XI Y Century.  Found  about 
2ft.  below  the  existing  surface  of  Bishop’s  new  quarry,  near 
Ham  Turn,  Jan.,  1909. 

Bronze  penannular  ring-brooch  with  pin,  of  Late-Celtic 
type  of  the  first  century ; ext.  diam.  24*5  mm.,  with  turned 
back  moulded  terminals.  Found  about  10ft.  below  the  exist- 
ing surface  (heaped  rubble)  at  Bishop’s  quarry,  near  Ham 
Turn,  Jan.,  1909. 

Bronze  ring,  said  to  have  been  found  encircling  bone  of 
human  finger.  Found  near  the  site  of  the  Roman  villa,  s.E. 
portion  of  Ham  Hill,  Feb.,  1909. 

Bronze  amulet  (?),  of  oblong  plan,  64  by  14  mm.,  with  cir- 
cular perforation  for  suspension  at  one  end ; of  doubtful  but 
probably  late  date.  Said  to  have  been  found  on  Ham  Hill, 
August,  1909. 

(2).  Other  Objects. 

Presented  by  Mr.  R.  Hensleigh  Walter,  M.B. 

Iron  manacle  (?),  XVIII  or  early  XIX  Century.  Said  to 
have  been  found  near  Site  C ’07,  Ham  Hill,  June,  1909. 

Spring-gun,  early  XIX  Century;  formerly  the  property 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Taylor  of  Stoke-under-Ham.  Given  to  Mr. 
Walter  by  Taylor’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Way  (now  of  Taunton). 
It  was  last  used  during  the  celebration  on  Ham  Hill  of  the 
marriage  of  Edward  VII  (then  Prince  of  'Wales),  March, 
1863.  It  bears  the  name  of  “ G.  Osborne.” 


3DDitions  to  tfte  Library. 

From  January  ls£,  1909,  to  December  31  st,  1909. 


DONATIONS. 

The  following  British  Museum  Publications,  presented 
by  the  Trustees  Guide  to  the  Coins  of  the  Ancients, 
1895  ; Guide  to  the  English  Medals,  1891  ; Guide  to  the 
Department  of  Coins  and  Medals,  1901  ; Handbook  of  the 
Coins  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1899;  W addesdon 
Bequest,  Rothschild  Collection  of  Jewels,  Plate,  etc.,  1899; 
Catalogue  of  Fans  (Schreiber  Collection),  1893  ; Catalogue  of 
Playing  Cards  (Schreiber  Collection),  1901  ; Catalogue  of 
Roman  Pottery,  1908;  Catalogue  of  English  Pottery,  1903  ; 
Catalogue  of  English  Porcelain,  1905  ; Guide  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion Galleries,  1909  ; Catalogue  of  Early  Christian  Antiquities, 
1901;  Description  of  the  Ancient  Terracottas,  1810;  White 
Athenian  Vases,  1896;  Designs  from  Greek  Vases,  1894; 
Sculptures  of  Ephesus,  Cnidos,  Cyrene,  and  Salamis,  1900  ; 
Guide  to  the  Sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  1908  ; Later  Greek 
and  Graeco-Roman  Statues  and  Busts,  1904  ; Guide  to  the 
Egyptian  Collections,  1909  ; Guide  to  the  Egyptian  Galleries 
(Sculpture),  1909  ; Antiquities  from  the  City  of  Benin,  West 
Africa,  1899. 

A large  number  of  volumes  by  Somersetshire  authors  to  be 
added  to  the  donor’s  collection  of  books  in  Taunton  Castle. — 
Presented  by  Mr.  Chas.  Tite,  Hon.  Sec. 

Archceologia , vol.  lxi,  pt.  1 ; Proceedings , Soc.  Antiq.  Lond ., 
1st  ser.,  vol.  iv. — Presented  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London. 
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The  Index  Library  ( British  Record  Society ),  pts.  114-117, 
including  portions  of  the  following:  (1)  Huntingdon  Wills; 
(2)  Worcester  Wills,  vol.  n ; (3)  Lincoln  Wills,  vol.  n ; 
(4)  Gloucestershire  Inquis.  P.M.,  vol.  v ; (5)  Leicester 
Marriage  Licences;  (6)  Consistory  Court  of  Exeter  Wills. — 
Presented  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver,  f.s.a.,  Hon.  Sec. 

The  County  Records  of  Somerset , by  A.  J.  Monday. — Head- 
masters of  Bruton  School ; Foundation  Deed  of  Bruton 
School;  Hugh  Sugar  alias  Norris,  Treasurer  of  Wells;  The 
Fate  of  the  Bath  Monks  ; Some  Early  Wills,  Henry  VIII ; 
Taunton  Archdeaconry  (2  parts). — Presented  by  the  Author, 
the  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver,  e.s.a. 

MS.  Catalogue  of  the  Contents  of  the  Exchequer  of  Taunton 
Castle , compiled  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Hook  ; Seeley’s  Dragons 
of  the  Air  ; Elton  Ware  (Mag.  of  Art,  1883) ; The  Genitalia 
of  the  Noctuidce , by  F.  N.  Pierce ; Western  Flying  Post , 
1802-1813,  1820-4;  Diagram  on  rollers,  giving  Tables  of 
Somerset  Parishes,  Hundreds,  Highway  Districts,  County 
Courts,  etc.  (about  1862). — Presented  by  Mr.  Chas.  Tite, 
Hon.  Sec. 

Jacob’s  Law  Dictionary , 1732  ; Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
History , by  C.  V.  Langlois  and  C.  Seignobos ; Kelly’s 
Directory  of  Kent , 1903  ; Collier’s  Historical,  Geographical, 
etc.,  Dictionary,  2 vols.,  1701  ; 17th  Annual  Report  of  the 
Deputy-Keeper  of  Public  Records. — Presented  by  the  Rev. 
E.  H.  Bates  Harbin,  Hon.  Sec. 

The  British  Noctuce  and  their  Varieties , 4 vols.,  by  J.  W. 
Tutt ; MS.  list  of  Old  Medical  Remedies,  formerly  belonging 
to  a Castle  Cary  surgeon. — Presented  by  Mr.  W.  Macmillan. 

Nine  Deeds  of  the  XV III  Century  relating  to  Somerset, — 
eight  of  llminster,  1705-1778  : one  of  Wanstrow,  1756. 
— Presented  by  Mr.  Henry  Symonds. 

Some  Dorset  Manor  Houses , by  Sidney  Heath  and  the 
donor  ; Ancient  Memorial  Brasses  of  Dorset , pt.  5. — Pre- 
sented by  Mr.  W.  de  C.  Prideaux. 
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Report  and  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association , vol. 
XL,  1908,  and  vol.  xli,  1909  ; bound  volume  of  Papers 
relating  to  Taunton  and  Tavistock,  by  the  donor. — Presented 
by  the  Rev.  D.  P.  Alford. 

Survey  of  the  Lands  of  William , First  Earl  of  Pembroke , — 
transcribed  from  vellum  rolls  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  2 vols.— Presented  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
and  Montgomery,  g.c.v.o. 

A History  of  Dunster , by  Sir  H.  C.  Maxwell  Lyte,  k.c.b., 
2 vols. — Presented  by  Mr.  H.  H.  P.  Bouverie. 

Robert  Gray  ( Taunton  almshouse ). — Presented  by  the 
Author,  Mr.  F.  M.  Fry. 

Early  History  of  Glastonbury. — -Presented  by  the  Author, 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  P.  Ore  swell. 

The  Avebury  Excavations , 1909  ; Second  Interim  Report  on 
the  Excavations  at  Maumbury  Rings,  1909.— P resented  by  the 
Author,  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray. 

Windows : a Book  about  Stained  and  Painted  Glass , by 
Lewis  F.  Day,  1909. — Presented  by  the  Publisher,  Mr.  B.  T. 
Batsford. 

Stockdale’s  Parliamentary  Guide , 1784  ; Decisions  of  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench  upon  Settlement  Cases,  1732- 
1776,  by  Sir  J.  Burrow,  1786. — Presented  by  Mr.  F. 
Marks. 

Historical  Account  of  the  Ashmolean  Natural  History  Society 
of  Oxon , 1880-1905.— Presented  by  the  donor,  Mr.  F.  A. 
Bellamy. 

Commons , House  of : Appendix,  containing  papers  pre- 
sented 1794,  including  1st  and  2nd  reports  of  Commons  Secret 
Committee  on  Revolutionary  Societies. — Presented  by  Miss 
E.  Webber. 

Folk  Songs  of  Somerset , 5th  series.— Presented  by  the 
Compiler,  Mr.  Cecil  J.  Sharp. 

Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages , by  Rev.  S.  Baring- 
Gould  ; Custom  and  Myth , by  Andrew  Lang ; Proc . Som. 
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Arch.  Soc.,  vols.  xlix-liii.— Presented  by  Mr.  W.  B. 

WlNCKWORTH. 

The  Cult  of  the  Circle-Builders.— Presented  by  the  Author, 
Mr.  E.  M.  Nelson. 

Architectural  Handbook  of  Glastonbury  Abbey  ; On  the 
Screens  of  Cambridgeshire. — Presented  by  the  Author,  Mr.  F. 
Bligh  Bond,  f.r.i.b.a. 

Suffolk  in  1568. — Presented  by  the  Editor,  the  Rev.  S.  H. 
A.  Heryey. 

Guide  to  Avebury , by  R.  H.  Cox.- — Presented  by  the 
Publisher. 

Somerset  (Camb.  County  Geographies).— Presented  by  the 
Author,  Mr.  F.  A.  Knight. 

Joseph  of  Arimathcea  and  the  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Grail , 
by  J.  Kennedy. — Presented  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Allen. 

Somerset  and  some  neighbouring  Records , by  Allan  North.— 
Presented  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lloyd. 

Bound  4to.  vol.  containing  : — Ecclesiastical  History  of  Old 
Plymouth , by  J.  Brooking- Rowe ; Keynsham  Abbey , by  E.  P. 
Loftus  Brock  ; Blackmore  Museum , Salisbury  ; etc.  T intern 
Abbey , by  J.  Taylor. — Presented  by  Mr.  Duncan  Mont- 
gomerie. 

2nd,  3rd,  4th,  6th  and  7th  Annual  Reports,  Somerset  Men 
in  London. — Presented  by  the  Somerset  Men. 

Alford  Family  Notes. — Presented  by  the  Compiler,  the 
Rev.  Canon  J.  G.  Alford. 

History  of  St.  Peter  s Church , Tiverton.—  Presented  by  the 
Author,  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Chalk. 

National  Antartic  Expedition , 1901-1904,  4 vols. — Presented 
by  the  Royal  Society. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Pitman , by  Alfred  Baker. — Presented 
by  Mr.  Henry  Pitman. 

Recollections  of  a Somersetshire  Village , by  C.  J.  H.  ; 
Sermon  on  Female  Character , by  Rev.  C.  A.  Moysey  (Bath), 
1819;  Farewell  Sermon , by  Rev.  H.  E.  Head  (Feniton, 
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Devon)  ; Savage’s  Somerset , MS.  ( Phillipps  Collection)  ; St. 
Mary  s Mission  Church , Washford , Laying  Foundation  Stone , 
July  30,  1909  ; Killick  v.  Graham , Mar.  26,  1909. — Presented 
by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Heale. 

Conglomerate  of  West  Somerset ; New  Red  Gravels  of  the 
Tiverton  District ; Probable  Source  of  Limestone  Pebbles  in 
Bunter  ; by  E.  C.  Martin. — -Presented  by  Mr.  J.  Underhill. 

About  Athelney  and  Burrowbridge.— -Presented  by  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Chadwick. 

Notes  on  Heronies  ( including  Somerset). — Presented  by  the 
Author,  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Blathwayt. 

Proceedings , Bath  and  District  Branch , Som.  Arch.  N.  H. 
Society , 1908. 

West  Somerset  Imperial  Yeomanry , 1903. — Presented  by 
Colonel  W.  Barrett. 

Report  of  the  Red  Hills  Exploration  Committee , 1906-7,  by 
F.  W.  Reader. 

Report , Wells  Natural  History  and  Arch  Geological  Society , 

1908. 

Parish  Magazine , Banwell  (containing  articles  on  Wm. 
Beard). — Presented  by  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Taylor,  f.s.a. 

Sale  Bill  of  Vossgrove  Farm,  Pitminster,  1790. — Presented 
by  Mr.  H.  B.  Sheppard. 

Notes  on  Wincanton  Parish  Church. — Presented  by  the 
Author,  Mr.  G.  Sweet  man. 

On  the  discovery  of  a.  Mummied  Toad  in  a Flint  Nodule , 
Lewes , by  C.  Dawson,  f.g.s. — Presented  by  Mr.  H.  S. 
Toms. 

On  a Well- Section  at  Ware  House , near  Lyme  Regis. — 
Presented  by  Mr.  A.  C.  G.  Cameron. 

Journal , Torquay  Natural  History  Society , vol.  I,  no.  1, 

1909. 

Report , National  Trust , 1907-8. 

Reports  of  Mines  and  Quarries  (two). — Presented  by  Mr.  H. 
R.  Goddard. 
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Two  6-inch  Ordnance  Sheets  of  Yeovil  district,  1904. — 
Presented  by  Mr.  E.  Courtney  Gardner. 

The  Law  of  Treasure  Trove,  by  Dr.  W.  Martin  (Coroner’s 
Society,  1903-4). — Presented  by  Mr.  W.  Schroder. 

Four  other  Papers  on  Treasure  Trove. — Presented  by  the 
Author,  Dr.  Wm.  Martin. 

Ancient  Monuments  Protection  Act,  1882. 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  Wells , 1909  (pamphlet). — Pre- 
sented by  the  Author,  the  Rev.  Canon  Church,  f.s.a. 

Two  French  Pamphlets  on  Gold  Tores-— Presented  by  the 
Author,  Count  O.  C.  de  Beauregard. 

Transactions , Leicester  Lit.  and  Phil.  Society,  vol.  XIII, 
pts.  I,  2. 

Index  of  Arch ceo logical  Papers,  1907. 

Downside  Review , nos.  82-84.— Presented  by  St.  Gregory’s 
Society. 

Two  Reports  of  the  Loc.  Govt.  Board  on  Flies  as  Carriers  of 
Infection. 

Cold  Spring  Harbor  Monographs,  no.  7. 

Philips’  Plan  of  Sevastopol  and  Balaklava  ; Johnston’s  Map 
of  the  Seat  of  War  in  the  Danubian  Principalities,  1854. — 
Presented  by  Miss  E.  Hilborne. 

The  following  Museum  and  Library  Reports  : — 2nd  and 
3rd  Reports,  Taunton  Free  Library,  and  2nd  Supplement  *of 
Catalogue,  1906  ; Bristol  Museum,  1909  ; Colchester  Museum, 
1908-9;  Horniman’s  Museum,  1908. 

The  Times,  1909. — Presented  by  the  Somerset  County 
Club. 

Somerset  County  Gazette,  1909. — Presented  by  the  Pro- 
prietors. 

Somerset  County  Herald,  and  Taunton  Courier,  1909.— 
Presented  by  the  Proprietors. 

The  West  Somerset  Free  Press.— Presented  by  the  Pro- 
prietors. 
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RECEIVED  FROM  SOCIETIES  IN  CORRESPONDENCE  FOR 
THE  EXCHANGE  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

British  Association— 1908  ; Report  of  the  Correspond- 
ing Societies'  Committee , 1909. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London— Proceedings,  vol.  xxii, 
pt.  1 ; Index , 2nd  s.,  vols.  I— xx. 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — 
Journal , vol.  lxv,  pt.  4 ; vol.  LXVI,  pts.  1,2,  3. 

British  Archaeological  Association — Journal , vol.  xiv,  n.s., 
pt.  4 ; vol.  xv,  pt.  1. 

Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (Part 
exchange) — Journal , vol.  xxxvm,  pt.  2 ; vol.  xxxix, 
pt.  1 ; Man,  1909. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland — Proceedings , vol.  XLli. 

Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland — Journal , vol. 
xxxvm,  pt.  4 ; vol.  xxxix,  pts.  1-3. 

Royal  Irish  Academy — Proceedings , vol.  xxvn,  Sect.  B.,  pts. 
6-11  ; vol.  xxvii,  Sect.  C.,  pts.  9-18. 

Royal  Dublin  Society — Scientific  Proceedings , vol.  xi,  pts.  29- 
32  ; vol.  XII,  pts.  1-23  ; vol.  xi,  n.  s.  Scientific  Trans- 
actions, vol.  ix,  pts.  7-9 ; vol.  ix,  2nd  ser.  Economic 
Proceedings , vol.  I,  pts.  13-16. 

Bath  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club — Pro- 
ceedings, vol.  xi,  pt.  3. 

Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society—  Trans- 
actions, vol.  xxxi,  pts.  1,  2. 

Bristol  Naturalists’  Society — Proceedings , vol.  II,  4th  ser.,  pt.  2. 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society — Proceedings , vol.  xm,  pts. 
1,  2,  3;  4to . publications , new  s.,  no.  11,  King's  Hostel , 
Trinity  College , Cambridge , by  W.  D.  Garde,  F.S.A. ; List 
of  Members,  1909. 

Chester  and  North  Wales  Archaeological  and  Historic  Society 
— Journal , vol.  xv,  n.  s. ; vol.  xvi,  pt.  1. 
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Cornwall,  Royal  Institution  of — Journal , vol.  xvn,  pts.  2,  3. 

Cumberland  and  W estmoreland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological 
Society — Transactions , n.  s.,  vol.  ix. 

Derbyshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society — 
Journal , vol.  xxxi. 

Dorset  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club — Pro- 
ceedings, vol.  XXIX. 

Essex  Archaeological  Society — Transactions , vol.  xi  (new  ser.), 
pts.  1,  2. 

Essex  Field  Club — Essex  Naturalist , vol.  xv,  pts.  4-6  ; vol. 
xvi,  pts.  1,2. 

Hampshire  Field  Club — Papers  and  Proceedings , vol.  ill, 
pts.  1-3  ; vol.  IV,  pts.  1-3  ; vol.  V,  pts.  1-3  ; vol.  VI, 
pts.  1,  2. 

Hertfordshire  Natural  History  Society—  Transactions,  vol. 
xiv,  pt.  1. 

Kent  Archaeological  Society — Archceologia  Cantiana , vol. 
XXVIII. 

Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society — Proceedings , 
vol.  liii,  pts.  1,  2,  3. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Society  of  Antiquaries  of — Archceologia 
AEliana , vol.  v,  3rd  ser.  ; Proceedings , vol.  ill,  3rd  ser., 
pp.  325-376  ; vol.  iv,  pp.  1-124. 

Northamptonshire  Natural  History  Society — Journal , nos.  113- 
116. 

Plymouth  Institution  and  Devon  and  Cornwall  Natural  His- 
tory Society — Report , vol.  xiv,  pt.  5. 

Powys-Land  Club — Montgomeryshire  Collections , vol.  XXXV, 
pt.  2. 

Shepton  Mallet  Natural  History  Society — Proceedings , 1907-8. 

Shropshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society — 
Transactions , vol.  ix,  3rd  ser.,  pts.  1,  2,  3. 

Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology  and  Natural  History — Pro- 
ceedings, vol.  xm,  pt.  2. 

Surrey  Archaeological  Society — Collections , vol.  xxn. 
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Sussex  Archaeological  Society—  Collections,  vol.  lii. 

Thoresby  Society,  Leeds — vol.  xvii,  no.  38,  History  of  Bar- 
wick-in- Elmet ; vol.  XIII,  pt.  2,  Leeds  Parish  Registers. 

Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society— Maga- 
zine, vol.  xxxvi,  no.  111. 

Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society — Journal , pt.  79. 

Geologists’  Association — Proceedings , vol.  xxi,  pts.  1-4. 

The  Reliquary  and  Illustrated  Archaeologist,  vol.  xv,  1909. 

The  Scottish  Historical  Review,  vol.  vi,  pts.  2-4 ; vol.  vn, 
pt.  1 . 

The  Antiquary,  vol.  v,  new  ser.,  1909. 

Canadian  Institute — Transactions , vol.  vm,  pt.  3. 

New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society  — vol.  lxiii,  nos. 
249-252;  Proceedings , Jan.,  1909. 

Old  Colony  Historical  Society,  Taunton,  Mass.,  U.S.A. — 
Collections , no.  7. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  U.S.A. — The  following 
reprints  : — The  Zoological  Gardens  of  Gt.  Britain , Bel- 
gium, and  Netherlands  ; Bronze  in  S.  America  before  arrival 
of  Europeans  ; Linn  (Ban  Memorial  Address  ; Three  Ara- 
maic Papyri  from  Elephantine , Egypt ; Prehistoric  Japan  ; 
The  Origin  of  the  Canaanite  Alphabet ; The  Fire  Piston  ; 
The  Origin  of  Egyptian  Civilization;  The  Mediterranean 
Peoples ; The  Genealogical  History  of  the  Marine  Mam- 
mals ; Systematic  Zoology , its  Progress  and  Purpose. 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Washington— Bulletin,  nos. 
34,  41,  42. 

United  States  National  Museum,  U.S.A. — Proceeding s,  vols. 
xxxi v,  xxxv  and  xxxvi ; Bulletin , nos.  62-5,  67  ; Annual 
Report , 1908  ; Contributions  from  the  U.S.  National  Her- 
barium, vol.  xn,  pts.  5-10 ; vol.  xiii,  pt.  1. 

Societe  Archeologique  de  Bordeaux,  tome  xxvm,  fas.  2 ; 
tome  xxix,  fas.  1,  2. 
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Harleian  Society — vol.  LVili,  The  Visitation  of  the  County  of 
Buckingham , 1634  $ vol.  Lix,  The  Visitation  of  Cheshire , 
1613.  The  Registers  of  St.  Bene't  and  St.  Peter , Paul's 
Wharf,  London , vol.  I. 

Palaeontographical  Society— vol.  lxiii. 

Pipe  Roll  Society — vol.  xxix,  1908. 

Fairbairn’s  History  of  Crests , 2 vols.,  1905. 

The  History  of  Northumberland , vol.  IX. 

The  Register  of  Edmund  Lacy , Bishop  of  Exeter , 1420-55. 
77*e  Register  of  Lnstitutions,  pt.  1,  by  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
Hingeston-Randolpb. 

Notes  and  Queries , 10th  ser.,  vols.  XI,  XII  (1909). 

Somerset  and  Dorset  Notes  and  Queries , nos.  85-88. 

A History  of  Dunster , by  Sir  H.  C.  Maxwell-Lyte,  2 vols. 
Memorials  of  Ash  Priors , by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Baynliam. 
Glastonbury , by  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Marson. 

Four  Somerset  Bishops , 1136-1242,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Church. 
Wells  : The  Cathedral  and  See , by  the  Rev.  P.  Dearmer. 
Programme  of  Wells  Bishopric  Millenary  and  Restoration 
of  Glastonbury  Abbey  to  the  Church  of  England. 

Illustrated  Lond.  News , June  26,  1909,  containing  Wells 
Millenary  and  Glastonbury  Celebrations. 

Bath  Historical  Pageant  : (1)  Book  of  Words  ; (2)  Souvenir  ; 
(3)  Set  of  six  post-cards. 

Rood-Screens  and  Rood-Lofts , by  F.  Bligh  Bond,  f.r.i.b.a., 
and  Dom  Bede  Camm,  2 vols. 

Calendar  of  Wills  and  Administrations  at  Taunton , pt.  3. 
Contemporary  Index  to  Printed  Parish  ( and  non- Parochial) 
Registers , by  G.  F.  Matthews. 

Catalogue  of  Antiquities  of  Gold  in  Museum , Royal  Irish 
Academy , by  Sir  W.  R.  Wilde. 

Guide  to  the  Celtic  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Period  in  the 
National  Museum , Dublin , by  Geo.  Coffey. 
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Catalogue  of  Local  Bronze  Antiquities  in  the  Dorset  County 
Museum. 

Ancient  Earthworks,  by  J.  Chas.  W all. 

Langport  and  its  Church,  by  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Ross,  pts.  1-3. 
The  Connoisseur,  1909. 

Lace  Making  and  Collecting,  by  A.  Penderel  Moody. 

Hull  Museum  Publications,  nos.  56-67. 

Somerset  Bench-Ends,  by  J.  Henwood  Blarney,  The 
Studio,  Sept,  loth,  1900. 

First  Report  re  Law  relating  to  Coroners'  Inquests,  1909. 
Tephi  and  the  Torque  ( Yeovil ),  by  J.  H.  Spencer  {Banner  of 
Israel,  22/9/09). 

Gregory’s  List  of  Collection  of  Wills,  etc.,  relating  to  Wells. 
Country  Life,  containing  article,  “Coker  Court,”  Jan.  2, 
1909. 

The  Queen,  containing  article,  “Nailsea  Glass,”  June  15, 
1907. 

Kelly’s  Directory  of  Somersetshire  and  Bristol,  1910. 

Bath  and  Wells  Diocesan  Directory  and  Almanack , 1909. 
Whitaker’s  Almanack,  1910. 
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FOR  THE  EXTENSION  AND  RE-ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE 
MUSEUM  AND  LIBRARY  AT  TAUNTON  CASTLE, 

UP  TO  FEBRUARY  1st,  1910. 


£ 

■s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Alleyne,  Miss  H.  M.  ...  1 

1 

0 

Batten,  H.  B.,  Esq. 

10 

10 

0 

Askwith,  The  Ven  Arch- 

Blake, E.  J.,  Esq 

5 

5 

0 

deacon  2 

2 

0 

Bond,  Rev.  R.  S.  ... 

0 

10 

6 

Axbridge  Branch,  S.  A.  & 

Bothamley,  Rev.  Preb.  H. 

2 

2 

0 

N.  H.  S 1 

1 

0 

Bouverie,  H.  H.  P.,  Esq.  ... 

7 

0 

0 

Badcock,  H.  J.,  Esq.  ...  5 

0 

0 

Bradford,  Mrs.  John 

1 

1 

0 

Bailward,  T.  H.M.,  Esq  ...  5 

0 

0 ; 

Braithwaite,  J.  B.,  Esq.  ... 

2 

2 

0 

Barnicott  & Pearce,  Messrs  2 

2 

0 

Broadmead,  W.  B.,  Esq.  ... 

5 

0 

0 

Bates  Harbin,  Rev.  E.  H.  1 

1 

0 

Buileid,  Arthur,  Esq.,  f.s.a. 

0 

10 

6 

Bath,  The  Marquess  of  ...  20 

0 

0 

Capel,  Arthur,  Esq. 

2 

2 

0 

DIAMOND  JUBILEE 


Charbonnier,  T.,  Esq. 
Clark,  W.  S.,  Esq. 

Clarke,  Major  R.  Stuart 
Coleman,  Rev.  Preb.  J. 
Copleston,  F.  S.,  Esq. 
Dobson,  Mrs.  E.  ... 
Dyson,  John,  Esq. 
Eastwood,  A.  E.,  Esq. 
Elton,  Sir  E.  H.,  Bart. 
Esdaile,  C.  E.  J.,  Esq. 
Ewing,  Mrs. 

Farrer,  Rev.  Preb.  W. 
Farwell,  Lord  Justice 
Foster,  E.  A.,  Esq. 

Fox,  F.  F.,  Esq.,  f.s.a. 
Foxcroft,  E.  T.  D.,  Esq. 
Fox  well,  Prof.  H.  S. 
Franklin,  H.,  Esq. 

Friend,  A 

Fry,  Francis  J.,  Esq. 

Fry,  Sir  Edwd.,  g.c.b. 
Gibbs,  H.  Martin,  Esq. 
Gifford,  J.  W.,  Esq. 
Goldney,  Sir  Prior,  Bt. , c. 
Graham,  A.  R.,  Esq. 
Hancock,  Rev.  Preb.  F. 
Harford,  Rev.  Canon  E. 
Heale,  Rev.  C.  H. 
Hobhouse,  Rt.  Hon.  £ 
(two  donations)  ... 
Hobhouse,  Mrs.  E. 

Hook,  Rev.  A.  J.  ... 

Hook,  Mrs. 

Hoskins,  E.  J.,  Esq. 

Hurle,  J.  Cooke,  Esq. 
James,  E.  Haughton, 
Jeudwine,  J.  W.,  Esq. 

Jex-  Blake,  The  Very  Rev. 

T.  W.,  F.S.A. 

Knight,  F.  H.,  Esq. 
Lawrence,  F.  W.,  Esq. 
Leng,  W.  L.,  Esq. 

Liddon,  E.,  Esq.,  m.d. 
Liddon,  Rev.  H.  J.,  the  lat 
Long,  Colonel  W.,  c.m.g. 
Macmillan,  W.,  Esq. 
Marshall,  Rev.  E.  S.,  f.l.s. 


£ s.  d. 

1 1 0 

5 0 0 

0 10  0 

1 1 0 

1 0 0 

2 2 0 

5 0 0 

10  0 0 

3 3 0 

5 0 0 

1 1 0 


1 1 


5 0 0 
0 10  6 


1 1 
2 0 
1 1 

5 
3 
5 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 0 
3 0 


0 10 

1 1 


15  10  0 
1 1 0 
0 10  0 
0 10  0 
2 0 0 
1 1 0 
2 2 0 


0 10  6 


0 0 
0 0 


.0  10  6 

1 1 0 
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£ 

s. 

d. 

Meade-King,  Dr.  R.  L.  ... 

0 

10 

6 

Odgers,  Rev.  Dr 

1 

1 

0 

Pass,  A.  Douglas,  Esq.  ... 

2 

2 

0 

Pajmter,  J.  B.,  Esq. 

1 

1 

0 

Penny,  T.  S.,  Esq. 

1 

1 

0 

Pollock,  Capt.  J.  M. 

0 

10 

0 

Pomeroy,  Hon.  Miss 

0 

10 

0 

Ponsonby-Fane,Sir  S. , G.C.B. 

2 

0 

0 

Poole,  Hugh  R. , Esq. 

0 

10 

6 

Portman,  The  Viscount  ... 

25 

0 

0 

Portman,  The  Hon.  E.  W B. 
Price,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  M.  J. 

50 

0 

0 

(for  postage)  

2 

12 

6 

Prideaux,  C.  S.,  Esq. 

0 

10 

6 

Reeder,  Rev.  W.  T. 

5 

0 

0 

Simey,  G.  I. , Esq 

0 

10 

6 

Somerville,  A.  F.,  Esq.  ... 

5 

0 

0 

Spiller,  H.  J.,  Esq. 

l 

1 

0 

Swanwick,  Ernest,  Esq.  ... 

1 

1 

0 

Symonds,  Henry,  Esq. 

2 

2 

0 

Taylor,  Rev.  C.  S.,  f.s.a. ... 

0 

10 

6 

Thompson,  Miss  Archer  ... 

2 

0 

0 

Tillard,  Admiral  ... 

1 

1 

0 

Tite,  Chas.,  Esq 

5 

0 

0 

Trevelyan,  Sir  Walter,  Bt. 

1 

1 

0 

Trollope,  The  Hon.  Mrs.  ... 

1 

0 

0 

Tuckett,  F.  Fox,  Esq. 

1 

0 

0 

Tylor,  Prof.  E.  B.,  d.c.l.  ... 

2 

2 

0 

Utterson,  Major-Gen.,  c.b. 

3 

3 

0 

Villar,  W.  J.,  Esq. 

2 

2 

0 

Weaver,  Chas.,  Esq. 

1 

1 

0 

Weaver,  Rev.  F.  W.,  f.s.a 

5 

5 

o' 

Were,  Francis,  Esq. 

2 

2 

0 

Whitting,  Lt.-Col.  C.  E.  ... 

1 

1 

0 

Whitting,  Mrs.  Ernst 

0 

10 

0 

Wickham,  Rev.  J.  D.  C.  ... 

0 

10 

6 

Wigram,  Miss 

1 

1 

0 

Wills,  H.  H.  W.,  Esq.  ... 

5 

0 

0 

Winch,  Miss  C 

1 

1 

0 

Winterstoke,  Lord 

20 

0 

0 

Winwood,  T.  H.  R.,  Esq.... 

2 

2 

0 

Win  wood,  Rev.  H.  H. 

2 

2 

0 

Woodward,  Miss  J.  L. 

1 

0 

0 

Worthington,  Rev.  J. 

0 

10  6 

£354 

2 

0 
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TAnj  Il.—TATS^S,  ere. 


Courts  Leet  ant) 

€be  Court  Leet  of  tfte  TBorougb  of  Caunton 


BY  H.  BYAED  SHEPPARD,  F.M.S., 
Steward  of  the  Manor  of  Taunton  and  Taunton  Deane. 


(A  Paper  read  to  the  Taunton  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  Jan.  29th,  1909.) 


who  has  a breast  so  pure, 

But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions 

Keep  Leets  and  Law-days,  and  in  Sessions  sit 

With  meditations  lawful? 

Othello,  Act  hi,  Sc.  3. 


HEN 


we 
Borough 


Street 

Vol. 


speak  of  the 
of  Taunton  to- 
day, we  refer  to  a parlia- 
mentary and  municipal 
borough  of  some  1300  acres 
in  extent. 

The  original  Borough, 
the  “Taunton  Burgus”  of 
the  records  of  the  Manor 
of  Taunton  and  Taunton 
Deane,  was  of  course  far 
less  extensive,  and  consisted 
only  of  the  streets  formerly, 
as  now,  known  as  Fore 
Street,  North  Street,  High 
Street,  East  Street,  Paul 
and  Shutterne.  It  forms  one  of  the  divisions  into 
LV  (Third  Series,  Vol.  XV),  Part  11.  a 


THE  EXCHEQUER  OF 
TAUNTON  CASTLE, 
where  all  the  Manor  records  have  by 


custom  to  be  filed. 
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which  the  extensive  and  wealthy  Manor  of  Taunton  and 
Taunton  Deane  is  divided. 

In  the  year  721  this  Manor  was  given  by  Fritheswitha, 
Queen  of  Ethelard,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  to  the  See  of 
Winchester,1  the  gift  materially  assisting  in  making  that 
diocese  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  in  the  king- 
dom. 

In  the  description  of  Taunton  in  Domesday  Book,  we  are 
told  “ the  Bishop  of  Winchester  holds  Taunton.” 

There  were  at  that  time  64  Burgesses  in  the  Borough,  who 
paid  the  sum  of  6d.  each  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  for  his 
protection.  There  were  three  mills,  a market  and  a mint. 

It  is  stated  in  Toulmin’s  and  Savage’s  Histories  of  Taun- 
ton,2 that  the  Manor  of  Taunton  and  Taunton  Deane  was 
divided  into  three  parts  (1)  “The  Infaring  Division,”  namely 
the  Hundreds  of  Holway,  Hull,  Staplegrove,  Poundisford 
and  Nailsbourne  (2)  “the  Outfaring  Division”  which  com- 
prised a number  of  sub-manors  in  the  District,  the  Lords  of 
which  owed  suit  and  service  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Taunton  and  Taunton  Deane,  and  (3)  “The  Hundred  of 
Taunton  Market”  which  it  is  stated  was  so  called  in  all 
the  records  of  the  Manor,  “ and  comprised  that  part  which 
was  distinguished  as  the  Borough  of  Taunton,”  and  with 
which  we  are  dealing  more  particularly. 

This  statement  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  so-called 
“Hundred  of  Taunton  Market”  is  incorrect.  There  never 
was  any  such  Hundred. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  later  records  of  the  Manor  certain 
books  are  marked  “ Taunton  Market,”  but  this  is  a misnomer, 
and  the  mistake  arose  in  a curious  way. 

Formerly  the  records  were  always  written  in  Latin,  and 
those  for  the  “Outfaring  Division”  were  marked  “Taunton 
Forensicum,”  any  district  outside  the  Manor  being  referred 


1.  Mon.  Angl.,  vol.  i,  p.  32. 


2.  Savage,  p.  44. 
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One  of  the  Constables’  Staves  of  the  Court 
Leet  of  the  Borough  of  Taunton,  dated 
1701 ; also  a drawing  of  the  whole  of  the 
inscriptions  round  the  head  of  the  Staff. 

Scale  | linear. 

[From  a Drawing  by  Mr.  Ernest  Sprankling.) 
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to  as  foreign.  44  Forensicum  ” was  subsequently  contracted  to 
“ F or’ urn  ” and  then  to  44  Forum.” 

When  in  later  years  the  records  came  to  be  entered  up  in 
English,  44  Taunton  Forum  ” was  translated  as  44  Taunton  Mar- 
ket,” and  local  historians  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  finding  no  Hundred  to  correspond  with  “Taunton 
Market  ” jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  another 
name  for  44  Taunton  Borough,”  whereas  as  a matter  of  fact 
the  records  misnamed  44  Taunton  Market”  relate  solely  to  the 
44  Outfaring  Division”  and  not  to  44  Taunton  Borough” 
at  all. 

The  Rev.  A.  d.  Hook  found  out  this  curious  mistake  when 
carrying  out  his  invaluable  work  of  arranging  the  Manor 
Records  last  year,  and  I should  like  here  to  impress  upon  you 
what  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude  all  those  interested  in 
the  history  of  Taunton  and  the  surrounding  districts  owe  to 
Mr.  Hook  for  this  work.  I hope  tha*t  at  no  distant  date  one 
of  the  Record  Societies  may  be  induced  to  publish  some  of 
the  records  of  the  Manor  of  Taunton  and  Taunton  Deane, 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  such  publication  could  be 
attempted,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  work  done  by  Mr. 
Hook  would  render  such  a task  comparatively  easy. 

Separate  records  have  always  been  kept  for  44  Taunton 
Borough,”  and  the  earliest  of  these  now  in  the  Exchequer  at 
Taunton  Castle  is  the  Portreeves’  Account  of  the  rents  and 
other  profits  received  by  them  for  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  for 
the  year  1427.  Similar  Accounts  deposited  at  the  Public 
Record  Office  go  back  to  the  year  1300.  A still  earlier  record 
for  1208-9  is  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  and  was  printed  in  1903  [London  School  of 
Economics],  but  this  record  relates  to  all  Manors  owned  by 
the  See  of  Winchester. 

No  records  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Court  Leet  for  the 
Borough  appear  at  the  Exchequer  until  the  year  1566,  but 
from  that  time  onward  they  have  been  regularly  kept. 
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Savage  slates3  that  the  Borough  was  formerly  held  as  Cus- 
tomary Freehold  under  the  customs  of  the  Manor  of  Taunton 
Deane,  and  was  separated  or  4 disjointed  ’ from  the  rest  of  the 
Manor,  at  some  time  subsequent  to  the  year  1467.  The  evi- 
dence which  he  adduces  to  support  his  contention  proves,  I 
think,  nothing,  and  it  appears  to  be  improbable  that  the 
Borough  was  ever  subject  to  the  customs  of  the  Manor  of 
Taunton  Deane.  I have  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  tene- 
ments in  the  Borough  were  always  held  on  what  is  known  as 
Burgage  tenure,  subject  only  to  certain  rents  of  Assize  for- 
merly known  as  “ Bishop’s  Bents  ” but  now  as  “ Borough 
Kents.”  At  any  rate  they  were  so  held  in  1427,  forty  years 
before  the  date  mentioned  by  Savage,  as  in  that  year4  John 
Boghe  and  Simon  Pennyng,  Portreeves  of  the  Borough, 
accounted  for  £21  16s.  8d.  “of  ancient  rent”  due  from  the 
Burgage  holders  in  the  Borough,  and  for  no  lines  or  heriots, 
shewing  that  at  that  time  the  Burgesses  were  Tenants  in  free 
Burgage.  Burgage  tenure  was  an  ancient  tenure,  proper  to 
Boroughs,  whereby  the  inhabitants  by  custom  held  their 
tenements  of  the  King  or  other  Lord  of  the  Borough  at  a 
certain  yearly  rent.5 

Gurdon’s  History  of  Parliaments 6 states  : “ It  will  always 
be  found  wheresoever  the  Bailiffs  make  the  return  to  the 
Sheriff,  that  the  return  so  made,  is  a certain  indication  of  an 
ancient  free  Borough  by  prescription.”  As  early  as  the  year 
1471,  William  Bodell,  a Bailiff  appointed  by  the  Borough 
Court  Leet,  acted  as  Returning  Officer  for  this  Borough.7 

The  evidence  which  Savage  relies  on  to  prove  that  the 
Borough  must  have  been  granted  to  the  Freeholders  since  the 
year  1467,  is  that  in  that  year  William  Waynfleet,8  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Taunton  and  Taunton 
Deane,  granted  a part  of  “ our  Market  place  of  our  Borough 

3.  p.  60.  4.  See  Appendix  “ A.”  5.  Jacob’s  Law  Diet. 

6.  Vol.  i,  p.  223.  7.  Savage,  p.  306. 

8.  He  was  founder  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
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of  Taunton  ” to  Nicholas  Dixon,  as  a site  for  a Guildhall,  in 
fee  simple,  subject  to  the  reserved  rent  of  a red  rose.  This 
description  of  the  Market  Place  and  Borough  would  appear 
to  be  equally  applicable  whether  the  land  was  held  on  Burgage 
or  customary  freehold  tenure. 

Whether  however  the  Borough  was  originally  held  on  Bur- 
gage or  Customary  freehold  tenure  is  a question  which  does 
not  materially  affect  the  subject  of  this  paper,  as  in  either  case 
it  is  quite  certain  that  a Court  Leet  was  and  is  incident 
to  it. 

The  profits  or  perquisites  of  this  Court  derived  from  Fines 
and  Amerciaments  amounted  in  1427,  according  to  the 
Portreeves’  Account  for  that  year,  above  referred  to,  to 
£9  13s.  7d. 

In  addition  to  the  Borough  rents  and  perquisites  of  the 
Court,  the  Lord  of  the  Borough  also  received  £l  10s.  5^d.  for 
stall  rents  in  the  Market  and  various  rents  for  parcels  of  land 
of  the  Lord’s  waste,  within  the  Borough ; also  various  sums  for 
customs  (dues)  of  different  trades  viz.,  13s.  4d.  for  customs  of 
the  Bakers,  10s.  for  customs  of  the  Tanners,  13s.  O^d.  for 
customs  of  the  stalls  of  the  Shoemakers,  also  13s.  4d.  for  profit 
of  the  Market,  13s.  3Jd.  for  the  perquisites  of  St.  Botolph’s 
Fair,  3s.  4d.  for  toll  of  grass  and  13s.  4d.  for  free  gavel.  Al- 
together in  the  year  1427  the  Lord  was  entitled  for  rentals  and 
profits  of  the  Borough  to  a sum  of  £57  17s.  7d.9 

In  the  year  1647  the  Manor  of  Taunton  and  Taunton  Deane 
was  sold  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  authorizing  the  sale  of 
Bishops’  Lands. 

“Taunton  Borough”  was  not  included  in  the  original  sale  of 
the  remainder  of  this  Manor,  but  was  by  a Deed  of  Bargain 
and  Sale10  dated  the  12th  June  1648  conveyed  to  George  Searle 
and  Samuel  Whetcombe,  under  the  description  of  “ All  that 
the  Borough  of  Taunton  with  all  and  singular  the  rights 

9.  See  Appendix  “ A.” 

10.  At  the  Public  Record  Office. 
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One  of  the  Bailiffs’  Staves  of  the  Court 
Leet  of  the  Borough  of  Taunton. 

Scale  \ linear. 

(From  a Drawing  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Spranlcling. ) 

Taunton  and  Taunton  Deane 
minerals  thereunder. 


members  and  appurtenances 
thereof  and  also  all  those  an- 
cient rents  ” (referring  to  the 
Borough  Rents)  “ payable  by 
the  inhabitants  within  the 
Borough  of  Taunton  to  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  mentioned 
in  the  Particulars  thereof  to 
be  of  the  yearly  value  of 
£24  2s.  4d.  And  also  all  Courts 
Leet,  Views  of  Frankpledge, 
Courts  Baron,  Courts  of  Pleas, 
Turn  Courts,  and  Fulfilling 
Courts  usually  held  in  and  for 
the  said  Borough.” 

In  the  year  1660  the  Manor 
of  Taunton  and  Taunton  Deane 
was  recovered  by  the  See  of 
Winchester,  and  remained  in 
its  possession  until  the  year 
1822,  when  it  was  sold  for  the 
purpose  of  redemption  of  Land 
Tax  to  Thomas  South  wood, 
who  by  his  will  left  it  to  Robert 
Mattock,  from  whose  trustees 
it  was  in  1866  purchased  by 
the  late  Serjeant  Cox,  whose 
son  Mr.  Irwin  Cox  is  the  pres- 
ent Lord  of  the  Manor.  The 
only  interest  which  the  Bishops 
of  W inchester  and  their  suc- 
cessors, the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners, now  have  in  the 
lands  held  of  the  Manor  of 
is  the  right  to  any  mines  and 
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Having  now  shortly  traced  the  history  of  that  part  of  the 
Manor  known  as  “ Taunton  Borough,”  and  shown  how  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  its  present  owner,  I propose  to  pass  on  to 
some  account  of  Courts  Leet  in  general. 

A Court  Leet  is  a Court  of  Record,  and  is  the  most  ancient 
tribunal  of  the  Common  Law.11 

It  is  incident  to  a Hundred  as  a Court  Baron  is  to  a Manor, 
and  cannot  be  severed  from  it. 

It  had  the  same  jurisdiction  within  its  precinct  as  the 
Sheriff’s  Tourn  or  Court  in  the  County.12 

The  word  Leet  is  probably  derived13  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
word  Iceof  being  the  name  of  the  Court  of  the  People  or 
Folkmote,  in  contradistinction,  perhaps,  to  the  Halmote  or 
Court  Baron,  which  consisted  of  the  Tenants  of  the  Manor, 
who  being  few  in  number,  might  conveniently  assemble  in  the 
Lord’s  Hall,  whereas  the  Leet,  which  required  the  attendance 
of  all  residents,  wan  in  early  times  usually  held  in  the  open  air.14 

The  Court  Leet  was  the  King’s  Court,  because  its  authority 
originally  belonged  to  the  Crown.15 

It  was  also  called  the  View  of  Frankpledge16  which  means 
the  View  or  survey  of  the  Frankpledges  or  sureties  of  which 
every  man  anciently  was  obliged  to  have  nine,17  who  were 
bound  to  be  responsible  for  his  appearance,  in  case  he  was 
called  upon  to  answer  any  complaint  made  against  him. 

Prior  to  the  year  1268  every  person  resident  within  the 
precinct  of  the  Leet,  men  and  women,  masters  and  servants, 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixty,  had  to  be  present  at  the 
Court,  to  be  sworn  to  be  faithful  and  loyal  to  the  King.18 

11.  7 H.  6.  12.  b.  Scriven  on  Copyholds,  Ed.  7.  p.  434. 

12.  Greenwood’s  “County  Courts,”  p.  275. 

13.  Ritson’s  “Courts  Leet,”  p.  5.  Professor  Maitland  leaves  the  origin  of 
tli is  word  unexplained.  It  appears  in  Domesday  in  East  Anglia  as  “Leet,  a 
division  of  the  county  for  taxation  purposes.”  cf.  Danish  Lcegd — a division 
fir  military  conscription. 

14  Ritson,  p.  6. 

15.  Greenwood,  p.  274.  16.  12  H.  7,  Fol.  18.  17.  Ritson,  p.  6. 

18.  Ritson,  p.  10. 
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The  Court  was  by  Magna  Charta19  ordered  to  be  held  within 
the  precinct  of  the  Leet,  twice  each  year,  namely  within  a 
month  of  Easter  and  within  a month  of  Michaelmas. 

The  Steward  of  the  Manor  was  the  Judge  of  the  Court  and 
had  power  to  fine  and  imprison  for  certain  acts  and  defaults, 
and,  as  to  such  matters  over  which  his  power  extended,  had 
equal  powers  with  the  Justices  of  the  King’s  Bench,  and  in 
one  particular  had  even  greater  power,  for  if  he  was  in  want 
of  a juror,  he  might  compel  any  passing  stranger  to  come  into 
the  Court  and  be  sworn.20 

Previous  to  the  Court  being  held  the  Steward  issued  a pre- 
cept to  the  Bailiff  of  the  Manor,  commanding  him  to  summon 
the  residents  within  the  precinct  of  the  Leet,  to  appear  at  the 
time  and  place  which  he  fixed  for  the  holding  of  the  Court. 

On  the  Court  assembling  the  Steward  caused  the  Bailiff  to 
make  three  proclamations  of  “ O Yes.”  Three  because  it  was 
the  King’s  Court,21  as  distinguished  from  the  Court  Baron,  the 
Tenants’  Court,  where  only  one  proclamation  was  made. 

Then  the  Steward  called  upon  to  Bailiff  to  say  : — 

“ All  manner  of  persons  which  are  resident  and  do  owe  suit 
and  Royall  to  this  Leet  come  in  and  make  your  suit  and  answer 
to  your  names,  everyone,  upon  pain  and  peril  which  shall 
ensue.”22 

The  Tithingmen  or  Aldermen  of  each  street  were  then 
sworn  and  handed  in  a list  of  names  of  all  residents  in  the 
streets  over  which  they  had  control. 

These  names  were  then  called  over,  and  those  who  were 
absent  were  marked  to  be  amerced  in  some  sum  of  money  and 
those  present  sworn  to  their  fealty  and  allegiance. 

The  Steward  had  power  to  amerce  for  certain  offences  and 
to  fine  for  others.  The  difference  between  an  amerciament 
and  a fine  being  that  in  default  of  payment  the  former  could 
only  be  recovered  by  distress,  whereas  a fine  could  be  recovered 

19.  Magna  Charta,  c.  35.  20.  Br.  Leete.  14,  24. 

21.  21  Edw.  4,  fol.  37.  22.  Kitchin’s  “ Jurisdiction,”  p.  12. 
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by  action  of  debt,  and  if  not  paid  the  defaulter  could  be  im- 
prisoned.23 

The  Steward  would  then  cause  the  Bailiff  to  make  three 
more  proclamations  and  say  “If  any  will  be  essoined  ( i.e . ex- 
cused) come  into  the  Court  and  you  shall  be  heard,  and  all 
such  persons  as  were  essoined  the  last  Court  let  them  come  in 
now  and  warrant  their  essoins  otherwise  they  will  be  amerced.”24 
Those  who  wished  to  be  excused  from  attendance  then  prof- 
fered their  excuses,  which  were  accepted  or  rejected  as  the 
Steward  thought  fit. 

The  Bailiff  after  three  further  proclamations  made  a return 
of  the  Jury  whom  he  had  summoned,  whose  names  were  then 
called  over  and  absentees  marked  to  be  amerced. 

The  number  of  Jurymen  usually  summoned  was  twenty-four, 
of  whom  twenty-three  were  sworn  in  order  that  there  might 
always  be  a majority  of  twelve,  as  any  presentment  in  Leet,  to 
be  binding,  must  be  by  twelve  at  least.25 

The  Foreman  was  then  sworn  by  the  Steward  in  the  follow- 
ing or  similar  terms : — “You  shall  swear  that  you  shall  diligently 
enquire  and  true  presentment  make  of  such  things  as  you  shall 
be  charged  with  concerning  our  Lord  the  King,  or  the  Lord’s 
Court  of  this  Manor;  you  shall  well  and  truly  keep  His 
Majesty’s  Counsel  your  Fellows  and  your  own  ; you  shall  not 
conceal  or  hide  anything  for  Favour,  Fear,  Promise  or 
Affection,  you  bear  to  any  Person  or  Persons,  or  present  any- 
thing for  Hatred  or  Malice  you  bear  to  any  man  ; but  you 
shall  present  and  tell  the  truth,  according  as  things  may  or 
shall  come  to  your  knowledge,  by  Information  or  otherwise, 
making  a true  presentment  thereof  without  concealment  : So 
help  you  God.”26 

The  other  members  of:  the  Jury  having  been  sworn  in 
similar  terms,  the  Steward  proceeded  to  make  his  charge  to 
them. 

23.  Kitchin,  pp.  84,  87.  24.  Greenwood,  p.  284. 

25.  Ritson,  p.  11.  26.  Greenwood,  p.  285. 
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This  charge  was  in  olden  times,  a serious  and  lengthy  oration. 

The  Steward  would  exhort  the  Jury  to  remember  the 
dignity  of  their  Office,  would  warn  them  of  the  peril  of  not 
regarding  their  oath,  would  remind  them  of  the  causes  for 
which  Courts  Leet  were  ordained  and  would  conclude  this 
portion  of  his  charge  with  an  exhortation  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  old  precedent.27 

“ And  insomuch  now  that  you  see  for  what  causes  Leets 
were  ordained,  and  how  the  authority  of  them  is  enlarged  for 
government  of  the  Commonwealth  ; now  you  ought  to  con- 
sider that  you,  which  are  of  the  Jury,  are  chosen  in  such 
manner  as  the  Angels  of  God  are,  at  the  last  day  of  Judgment 
of  man.  For  it  is  written  4 Then  shall  the  Angels  come  out 
and  shall  separate  the  111  from  the  midst  of  the  Just.’  And 
so  you  ought  to  separate  the  Just  from  the  111  persons,  and 
you  ought  to  see  that  the  offenders  be  punished,  and  the  Just 
be  preserved.”  The  next  sentence  is  a delightful  mixing  of 
metaphors  “For  as  the  Touchstone  is  provided  to  try  the  pure- 
ness of  Gold  and  Metals,  so  are  you  chosen  the  Touchstone  to 
see  the  weed  to  be  taken  from  the  corn,  and  the  corn  to  be 
preserved.  And  you  ought  to  see  the  King  and  his  Common- 
wealth preserved,  and  J ustice  to  be  administered,  which  is  the 
preservation  of  the  Commonwealth  : — And  so  far  that  you 
consider  your  duties  and  consider  your  oath  I will  now’  declare 
to  you  the  articles  of  your  charge.” 

The  Steward  would  then  proceed  to  explain  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Leet,  which  w’as  in  respect  of  things  done  or 
omitted  to  be  done  within  the  precinct  of  the  Leet  since  the 
last  Court,  and  was  of  tw^o  kinds.28 

First,  offences  which  the  Court  Leet  had  power  to  enquire 
into  and  if  proved  to  certify  to  the  Assizes,  wffiich  included 
Treason,  Murder,  Rape,  Arson,  Burglary  and  any  other 
offence  which  was  deemed  felony  at  Common  Law.29  The 
exeroase  of  this  jurisdiction  had  passed  into  other  hands  some 

27.  Kitchin,  p.  15.  28.  Kitckin,  pp.  16,  19.  29.  Scriven,  p 435. 
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time  before  the  date  of  the  earliest  records  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Borough  Court  Leet. 

Secondly,  offences  which  were  punishable  by  the  Leet,  such 
as  refusals  to  accept  a public  office,  public  nuisances,  dis- 
turbances, non-observance  of  certain  acts  enjoined,  and  the 
commission  of  others,  prohibited  by  particular  Statutes.30 

Of  the  last  class  there  were  a very  large  number  of  offences 
created  by  Statutes,  which  have,  in  most  cases,  been  long 
since  repealed. 

An  enumeration  of  some  of  these  may  not  only  be  of 
interest,  but  will  in  many  cases  explain  the  presentments  of 
the  Court  Leet  for  this  Borough,  to  which  I shall  refer  later 
on. 

Butchers,  Innkeepers,  Fishmongers,  Poulterers,  Cooks,  and 
all  who  sold  victuals,  were  bound  to  sell  at  reasonable  prices, 
having  regard  to  the  prices  at  which  victuals  were  sold  in 
places  near,  or  to  pay  to  the  party  damnified  double  the  price 
of  the  goods.31 

Every  man  child  in  a house  between  the  ages  of  7 and  17 
had  to  have  a bow  and  2 arrows,  and  if  over  that  age  a bow 
and  4 arrows,  and  butts  had  to  be  provided  and  maintained  in 
every  town.32 

No  one  might  at  the  same  time  be  a Butcher  and  a Tanner, 
nor  a Tanner  and  a Shoemaker.33 

No  Currier  might  curry  leather  ill-tanned.33 

Every  parish  must  provide  Nets  for  the  taking  of  Crows, 
Books  and  Choughs,  and  must  throw  down  all  Crows’  nests 
before  the  eggs  are  hatched.34 

No  annoyances  (nuisances)  might  be  made  upon  any  land, 
so  as  to  block  any  ditch  to  the  annoyance  of  the  people.35 

No  pale  or  fence  might  be  erected  to  the  annoyance  of  the 


people.36 

30. 

Scriven,  p.  435. 

31.  23  Ed.  3,  6. 

10  H.  7,  fol.  8. 

32. 

33  H.  8,  c.  9. 

33.  5 Eliz.  c.  8. 

34.  24  H.  8,  c.  It). 

35. 

9 H.  6,  fol.  44. 

36.  18  Edw.  2. 
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The  names  of  all  Scolds  and  Brawlers  to  the  disturbance  of 
their  neighbours  had  to  be  presented,37  also  of  all  forestalled 
of  the  Market,  Regrators  and  Ingrossers.38 

Also  the  names  of  any  u eavesdroppers  which  stand  under 
wails  or  windows  by  night  or  day,  to  hear  tales,  and  to  carry 
them  to  others,  to  make  strife  and  debate  among  their  neigh- 
bours.”37 

The  prices  of  Corn  and  Beer  w-ere  enquirable  at  the  Leet.39 

None  for  gain  might  keep  any  Alley  or  place  of  Bowling, 
Tabling,  Carding  or  Tennis  and  no  Artificer,  Husbandman, 
Handicraftsman,  Journeyman  or  Servant  might  play  at  any 
such  games  except  at  Christmas  time  and  then  only  in  his 
Master’s  House,  or  in  his  presence.40 

No  filth  or  carrion  might  be  thrown  on  the  Highway  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  people.37 

Everyone  according  to  his  means  had  to  give  or  find  labour 
for  repairing  the  Highways,  and  every  Householder  was 
responsible  for  the  repair  of  the  pavement  in  front  of  his 
House.41 

No  publican  might  allow  continued  drinking  or  tippling.42 

No  person  might  retail  French  wine  but  after  the  rate  of 
eight  pence  the  gallon.43 

None  might  cut  or  gash  any  hides  of  Bull,  Ox,  Heifer  or 
Cow,  and  if  any  Tanner  offered  for  sale  any  hide  so  gashed  he 
had  to  forfeit  for  each  one  so  offered  20s.44 

No  Brewer  might  brew  unwholesome  ale.45 

Every  person  had  to  join  when  required  in  the  “ Hue  and 
Cry  ”46  to  pursue  and  arrest  felons,  and  if  a Robber  escaped,  the 
Hundred,  within  which  the  Robbery  had  taken  place,  had  to 
make  recompense  to  the  party  robbed,  within  six  months  after 
the  Robbery  committed.47 


37.  Kitchin,  p.  20.  38.  IV  Blackstone’s  Com.,  p.  158.  39.  Kitchin, 

P-21.  40.  33  H.  8,  c.  9.  41.  2 and  3 P and  M,  c.  1.  42.  4 Jac.  1, 

c.  5.  43.  7 Edw.  6,  c.  5.  44.  5 Eliz.  c.  8.  45.  Kitchin,  p.  106. 

46.  Edw.  3,  c.  9.  47.  Ed.  I,  c.  2. 
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No  person  might  keep  hogs  in  the  street.48 

To  these  and  many  other  offences,  which  do  not  affect  the 
presentments  to  which  I shall  presently  refer,  the  Steward 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  Jury,  and  would  then  command 
the  cryer  to  make  proclamation  three  times,  after  which  the 
Steward  would  say  : 

“If  any  can  inform  the  Steward  or  the  Jury  of  any  petty 
treason,  Felony,  Petty  Larceny,  Annoyances  or  Bloodshed, 
Poundbroken  or  of  Rescues,  or  of  any  other  thing  made 
against  the  Peace,  or  of  any  person  of  common  ill  behaviour 
within  the  Leet,  or  any  workmen  using  common  deceit  or  of  any 
misdemeanours  of  any  Officer  or  of  any  other  person  there,  or 
of  any  waif  estray  treasure  found  or  of  anything  here  inquir- 
able  come  you  in  and  you  shall  be  heard.”49 

The  Tithingmen  (or  as  they  are  now  called  Aldermen)  and 
the  other  Officers  of  the  Court  would  then  hand  in  their  various 
presentments,  which  were  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  Officers 
concerned. 

When  all  these  had  been  handed  in  the  Steward  would  say 
to  the  Jury,  “ Go  together  and  inquire  ye  of  the  matter  of 
your  charge,  and  when  you  are  agreed  I shall  he  ready  to  take 
your  verdict.”50  The  Jury  would  then  retire  to  consider  the 
presentments  and  give  their  verdict  on  them,  they  would  also 
appoint  the  Officers  of  the  Court  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Having  signed  their  presentment  and  returned  into  Court  the 
Foreman  would  hand  it  to  the  Steward  who  would  then  read 
it  over  in  open  Court,  fix  the  fines  and  swear  in  the  Officers 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  amerciaments  (signifying  moderation  and  mercy  because 
they  ought  to  be  assessed  mercifully)  were  assessed  by  two 
officers  appointed  by  the  Court  and  known  as  Affeerers,50a  who 
were  sworn  on  the  following  oath  : “ You  will  truly  and  in- 

differently tax  assess  and  affeer  all  such  Amerciaments  as  are 

48.  Salk,  460.  49.  Jacob’s  “ Court  keeper,”  p.  38.  50.  Kitchin,  p.  41. 

50a.  Fr.  Affier,  to  affirm. 
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presented  at  this  Court  ; wherein  you  shall  spare  no  man  for 
Love  Favour  affection  or  corruption,  nor  raise  nor  inhance  upon 
any  man  (of  Malice)  more  grievious  amerciaments  than  shall 
be  thought  reasonable,  according  to  the  quality  of  their  offence 
and  faults  committed,  and  not  otherwise.  So  help  you 
God.”51 

The  other  Officers  appointed  by  the  Court  Leet  of  the 
Borough  were  (and  still  are  for  the  most  part)  as  follows  : — - 

In  the  first  place  there  were  appointed  two  Constables,  who 
held  a very  important  position  in  view  of  the  duties  devolving 
upon  them. 

These  duties  (amongst  others)  were,52  To  arrest  all  who  made 
riots  or  broke  the  peace,53  To  see  that  the  watch  was  properly 
kept,54  That  all  residents  joined  in  the  “ Hue  and  Cry,”55  That 
all  sturdy  vagabonds  were  placed  in  the  stocks  or  pillory,56 
To  levy  penalties  for  using  cloth  buttons  on  clothes,57  To  seize 
cloths  deceitfully  dyed,58  To  make  search  monthly  for  gaming 
houses,59  To  whip  hedgebreakers,60  To  whip  wandering  rogues 
(the  method  in  this  case  being  “ by  stripping  them  from  the 
middle  upwards,  and  causing  them  to  be  lashed,  till  their  bodies 
be  bloodie  ”),61  To  arrange  for  the  billeting  of  soldiers,62  (this 
duty  still  devolves  upon  the  Constables),  and  to  apprehend  the 
Mothers  of  bastard  children.63 

These  were  only  some  of  the  duties  for  which  the  Constables 
were  responsible,  but  you  will  gather  from  them  that  their 
office  was  in  olden  times  no  sinecure. 

With  reference  to  the  duty  of  the  Constable  to  apprehend 
the  Mothers  of  bastard  children  the  penalty  imposed  on  the 
offender  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Laws  was  Penance  in  the  Parish 
Church. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  an  Order64  for  such  a penance 

51.  Greenwood,  308.  52.  Kitchin,  p.  96.  Jacobs  Law  Diet.  53.  1 M. 

c.  2.  54.  13  Edw.  1,  Stat.  2 c.  4.  55.  13  Edw.  1,  Stat.  2 c.  6.  56.  4 H.  7, 

fol.  2.  57.  4 Geo.  1,  c.  7.  58.  Kitchin,  p.  22.  59.  33  H.  8,  c.  9. 

60.  Kitchin,  p.  20.  61.  Jac.  1,  c.  7.  62.  1 Geo.  1,  c.  47.  63.  Dalt. 

64.  In  the  Exchequer,  Taunton  Castle. 
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which  was  duly  carried  out  in  Kingston  Church  on  the  16th 
May,  1708. 

“ The  order  of  Penance  enjoined  by  the  Authority  of  the 
Worshipful  Richard  Healey,  Doctor  of  Laws,  Official  of  the 
Reverend  Archdeacon  of  Taunton,  unto  Lucretia  Aysh  of  the 
Parish  of  Kingston  in  the  County  of  Somerset. 

“ That  on  Sunday  next  or  Sunday  sennight,  next  ensuing  the 
date  hereof,  the  above  named  Lucretia  Aysh,  with  a white 
sheet  over  her  head,  hanging  over  her  shoulders,  down  to  the 
ground  and  with  a white  wand  in  her  hand  of  half  an  ell  long, 
must  come  into  the  parish  Church  of  Kingston  aforesaid,  at 
the  beginning  of  morning  or  evening  prayer,  and  in  that  sort 
stand  forth  barefaced  in  the  middle  alley  before  the  Pulpit 
during  the  whole  of  divine  Service  and  sermon,  and  immediately 
after  the  reading  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  must  orderly  and 
penitently,  with  an  audible  voice  make  this  acknowledgment 
following.”  Here  followed  a confession  of  the  offence  and  a 
prayer  for  pardon. 

The  next  Officers  appointed  were  two  Portreeves  who 
collected  all  rents,  customs,  tolls  and  revenues,  and  accounted 
for  them  to  the  Lord.65 

In  this  Borough  the  Portreeves  formerly  enjoyed  -the 
privilege  of  granting  Leases  of  standings  in  the  Market,  and 
when  the  Market  House  Act  was  passed  in  1768  it  provided 
that  an  annuity  of  £18  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Portreeves  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  this  amount  is  paid  to  them  annually  by  the 
Market  Trustees  at  the  present  time. 

Two  Bailiffs  were  also  appointed  who  summoned  the  Jury 
and  made  proclamations  at  the  Courts.  They  were  also,  when 
there  was  no  charter,  the  returning  Officers  for  the  Borough  at 
Parliamentary  Elections. 

After  the  Bailiffs  there  weAe  appointed  Tithingmen,  or 
Aldermen,  one  each  being  appointed  for  Fore  Street,  High 
Street,  East  Street,  North  Street,  Paul  Street,  and  Shutterne. 

65.  Savage,  p.  577. 
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They  had  to  deliver  a list  of  all  residents  in  the  respective 
streets  over  which  they  had  control,  also  to  present  any 
offences,  nuisances,  encroachments,  etc.,  which  had  taken 
place  in  such  streets  to  the  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants  since 
the  last  Court. 

The  next  appointment  was  of  two  Sealers  of  Leather, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  seal,  before  sale,  all  leather  properly 
tanned  in  accordance  with  statute.66 

Also  two  Searchers  of  Greenskins  who  had  to  search  for 
hides  or  skins  insufficiently  tanned  and  to  bring  the  tanner 
before  a special  Court  where  the  hides  were  examined,  and  if 
found  insufficiently  tanned  the  tanner  was  fined  in  a penalty  of 
the  valye  of  the  leather.66 

Also  two  Cornhill  Keepers  who  superintended  the  Cornhill 
and  saw  that  the  Corn  Market  was  properly  conducted 
there.  The  Cornhill  Keepers  had  to  provide  and  keep  in  re- 
pair tubs  for  the  use  of  all  persons  selling  corn  in  the  market. 
They  were  entitled  to  a payment  of  Id.  from  anyone  using  the 
tubs  or  exposing  corn  for  sale  in  bags  or  sacks.67 

The  Cornhill  was  probably  situate  on  the  south-western  part 
of  “ The  Parade.”  The  market  was  held  near  the  High  Cross, 
which  formerly  stood  near  the  Inn  called  “The  White  Hart,” 
now  the  “ Devon  and  Somerset  Stores,”  and  was  taken  down  by 
the  Market  Trustees,  shortly  after  the  passing  of  the  Market 
House  Act. 

Two  Shamble  Keepers68  were  also  appointed  who  had  to  see 
that  the  Butchers  did  not  charge  excessive  price  for  meat,69  or 
cut  the  hides  of  Beasts  killed  by  them,66  and  generally  that  they 
carried  on  their  trade  in  accordance  with  statute.  They  were 
also  responsible  for  the  keeping  of  the  Shambles  and  Butchers’ 
Market  and  also  the  Market  for  vegetables. 

Also  Two  Ale  tasters  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  Brewers 
brewed  good  and  wholesome  ale,70  and  that  none  was  sold 

66.  5 Eliz.,  c.  8.  67.  Presentment  of  Jury,  1769. 

68.  Jacob’s  Law  Diet.  69.  23  Edw.  3,  c 6.  70.  Kitchin,  p.  106. 
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without  being  previously  tasted,  and  also  that  Bakers  sold 
bread  of  proper  weight  in  accordance  with  the  market  price 
of  corn.71 

Aletasting  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  when 
there  were  only  two  or  three  Brewers  in  the  Borough,  was  a 
comparatively  easy  and  probably  pleasant  task,  but  in  more 
recent  times  (I  am  told  that  the  aletasters  carried  out  their 
duties  as  recently  as  1851),  when  every  Inn  brewed  its  own 
beer,  1 understand  that  the  aletasting  lasted  for  a week  and 
the  Tasters’  arduous  duties  usually  incapacitated  them  from 
further  business  for  some  days  afterwards. 

The  last,  but  by  no  means  the  least  important,  of  the 
Officers  appointed,  w^ere  eight  Viewers  of  the  Rhinei  (or  as 
they  were  subsequently,  and  are  now,  called  Rhine  Bidders) 
twro  for  High  Street,  two  for  Fore  Street,  and  two  for  each 
side  of  North  Street,  w7hose  duty  it  v7as  to  see  that  the  Bhines 
there,  were  kept  in  proper  order  and  not  blocked  up  or  in  any 
way  encroached  upon.72 

These  Bhines  were,  as  you  are  probably  aw^are,  utilized  as 
the  common  sewrers  of  the  Towm.  It  was  essential  therefore 
that  they  should  be  well  looked  after,  and  kept  free  from 
obstructions. 

Obstructions  in  and  encroachments  on  the  Bhines  com- 
prise a very  large  part  of  the  offences  presented  at  the 
Borough  Court  Leet,  and  twice  a year  they  w7ere  ordered  by 
the  Court  to  be  cleansed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  streets 
through  which  they  flowed,  and  the  Bhine  Bidders  had  to  see 
that  this  cleansing  was  properly  carried  out. 

All  the  above-mentioned  Officers  had  to  attend  at  each 
Court  and  make  presentment  of  all  offences,  since  the  last 
Court,  committed  within  their  jurisdiction,  or  if  there  were  no 
such  offences  then  to  present  “ all  wrell.” 

Occasionally  the  Officers  themselves  were  presented  by  the 


71.  Kitchin,  p.  21. 


72.  18  Eliz.,  c.  2. 
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Jurj,  for  not  having  fulfilled  their  duties,  and  in  such  cases  a 
heavy  fine  was  usually  the  result. 

After  the  Officers  had  been  sworn  the  Steward  discharged 
the  Court,  the  “Cryer”  making  the  following  proclamation  : — 

“ All  manner  of  persons  that  have  appeared  this  day  at  this 
Court  Leet,  may  from  hence  depart  and  keep  their  day  and 
hour  upon  a new  Summons.”73 

Having  now  given  a short  account  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
and  proceedings  at  Courts  Leet,  I propose  to  deal  with  a few 
extracts  from  the  proceedings  recorded  at  the  Court  Leet  for 
this  Borough. 

As  far  as  possible  I have  limited  these  extracts  to  present- 
ments to  the  Court  by  the  Jury  or  Officers;  only  mentioning 
a few  of  the  numerous  petitions,  where  they  are  of  some 
general  interest. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  this  Court  was  taken 
up,  during  the  period  over  which  the  records  extend,  in  dealing 
with  petitions  by  holders  of  Burgage  tenements  against  other 
holders  of  similar  tenements  in  respect  of  non-repair  of  houses, 
gutters,  chimneys,  water-courses,  etc.,  which  by  their  state  of 
non-repair  had  become  dangerous  and  a source  of  annoyance 
to  adjoining  owners  and  inhabitants. 

The  first  minute  book — now  in  the  Exchequer— relating  to 
the  proceedings  at  the  Borough  Court  Leet,  for  the  years  1566 
to  1576,  has  been  so  affected  by  damp  that  it  is  practically 
unreadable.  The  second  volume,  from  1577  to  1584,  is  missing. 

The  third  volume,  commencing  in  1585,  and  all  the  subse- 
quent ones  are  extant  and  in  fairly  good  oondition. 

The  first  presentment  in  1585  reads  like  a modern  Town 
Council  Bye-law,  viz.  : — 

“Every  inhabitant  of  this  Borough  shall  clean  the  pave- 
ment before  his  door  and  carry  away  the  filth  every  week 
under  pain  of  Xlld.”74  (The  Footnotes  to  the  presentments 
refer  to  the  Statutes  contravened.) 

73.  Jacob,  p.  43.  74.  33  H.  8,  c.  17. 
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The  Jury  also  presented  “That  no  Fowls  or  Ducks  be 
allowed  in  the  streets  under  pain  of  XI Id.  to  be  levied  on  the 
owner.”75 

It  wras  also  agreed  “ That  any  inhabitant  allowing  any 
mastiff  dog  to  lie  about  the  streets  untied  shall  pay  for  every 
such  offence  the  sum  of  6s.  8d.”75 

Mastiff  dogs  appear  to  have  been  a perpetual  source  of 
annoyance  at  this  time,  as  this  or  similar  presentments  are  fre- 
quently repeated. 

In  1586,  it  was  agreed  by  the  Jury  “ That  all  such  Tiplers, 
(that  is  retailers  of  ale,  as  opposed  to  Hostellers,  who  w7ere 
Innkeepers  and  provided  Board  and  Lodging  for  guests)  as 
are  allowed  and  have  bound  themselves  by  recognizances  shall 
be  only  Hucksters  (that  is  retailers)  and  shall  not  buy  eggs, 
butter  and  cheese  of  the  poor  people,  before  three  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoon,  upon  pain  on  every  default  of  4d., 
whereof  the  one  half  to  the  poor  and  the  other  half  to  the 
Lord.”76 

This  provision  was,  I assume,  made  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing the  townspeople  the  first  chance  of  purchasing  eggs,  etc., 
and  so  preventing  the  Tiplers  buying  them  up  wholesale  and 
making  a middleman’s  profit.  Statutes77  and  bye-laws  gener- 
ally were  about  this  time  constantly  directed  to  the  purpose  of 
preventing  any  of  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life  being  un- 
duly inflated  in  value.  Corners  and  trusts  w7ould  have  had 
short  shrift  in  those  days. 

It  was  also  agreed  “ That  the  Rhine  between  the  Pool  Mills 
and  the  Town  Mills  shall  be  ridd  and  cleansed  between  this 
and  Trinity  Sunday  by  the  inhabitants  upon  pain  of  3s.  4d.”78 

This  presentment  occurs  at  regular  intervals  and  w7as,  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  a necessity  for  the  health  of  the 
Town. 

It  was  also  agreed  “ That  no  one  buy  faggots  that  are 

75.  22  Ed.  4,  c.  22.  76.  IV  Black.  Com.,  158. 

M.,  c.  7.  78.  18  Edw.  2. 


77.  1 and  2 P.  and 
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brought  by  some  into  the  Town,  to  sell  again,  upon  pain  of  1/- 
for  every  default.”  It  wras  provided  by  Statute79  that  persons 
who  dwelt  in  the  country  might  not  sell  wares  by  retail  in  a 
Market  Town  but  only  at  open  Fairs. 

The  Shamble  Keepers  were  instructed  by  the  Court  that 
they  must  make  clean  the  pigmarket,  upon  condition  that 
Thomas  Davidge,80  the  Lessee  (for  that  the  market  was  re- 
moved at  his  request  and  for  20/-  for  the  use  of  the  Town) 
shall  upon  warning,  open  the  back  gate  that  the  filth  may  be 
laid  there,  and  that  the  Shamble  Keepers  shall  carry  away 
the  filth  every  Monday.81 

The  pigmarket  referred  to  was  presumably  held  at  the  back 
of  Fore  Street  and  High  Street,  in  the  court  which  originally 
adjoined  the  Cornhill,  and  still  goes  by  that  name. 

In  1587  there  is  a similar  presentment  to  that  respecting 
faggots,  namely,  “ That  no  inhabitant  shall  take  in  Bread  of 
any  Country  Baker  to  sell  it  again.”79 

Also  “ That  every  Butcher  shall  bring  his  tallows  into  the 
Market  with  the  hides,  and  that  the  Shamble  Keepers  present 
any  that  do  make  default  at  every  Court.”82 

Tiplers  were  ordered  to  sell  the  “hooped  potte,”  containing 
an  ale  quart,  for  one  penny  under  a penalty  of  20s.83 

For  the  next  century  or  more  the  price  of  beer  does  not 
appear  from  the  records  to  have  varied  at  all. 

“ Stronge  Beere  ” was  to  be  sold  for  3d.  a gallon,  “ Ordin- 
aire Beere  ” for  2d.  a gallon  and  the  “ Hooped  Potte  ” 
for  Id. 

Brewing,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  was  a trade  which  at 
this  time  was  frequently  carried  on  by  women. 

In  1589  John  Hockey  was  presented  for  keeping  a mastiff 
bitch  after  having  had  warning  by  the  Constables  and  against 


79.  1 P.  and  M.  c.  7. 

80.  Constable  in  1571,  see  Appendix  “D.” 

82,  2 Jac. , 1 c.  22.  83.  Kitohin,  p.  22. 


81.  22  Ed.,  4,  c.  22. 
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the  order  of  the  Town,  wherefore  he  was  ordered  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  3s.  4d.84 

The  offence  here  appears  to  have  been  the  keeping  of  a 
bitch,  as  the  bye-law  already  referred  to  as  to  mastiff  dogs 
being  untied  decreed  a penalty  of  6s.  8d.  and  the  full  penalty 
was  always  enforced. 

In  1593  the  following  bye-law  was  passed  by  the  Court : 

“ Whereas  there  was  set  upon  any  inhabitant  of  this  Town, 
that  they  should  not  accept  any  undertenant,  to  dwell  in  their 
House  upon  pain  of  40s. ; we  do  now  agree  that  he  or  they  so 
receiving  into  their  houses  any  such  Tenant,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Constables,  shall  pay  for  every  month  6s.  8d.  with 
three  days  and  three  nights  imprisonment  without  any  mitiga- 
tion of  the  same.” 

Also  the  following:  “Whereas  there  is  an  order  against 
Tiplers  that  shall  suffer  in  their  houses,  any  Householder, 
Journeyman  or  Servant  upon  pain  of  6s.  8d. ; we  do  now  agree 
that  if  any  Householder,  J ourneyman  or  Servant  of  this  Town 
shall  be  found  drinking  in  any  Tipling  House,  they  shall  be 
committed  to  ward,  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  and 
the  goodman  and  goodwife  of  the  House  to  forfeit  for  every 
default  3s.  4d.,  and  to  be  appointed  to  prison  for  a whole  day 
and  night  without  favour.”85 

In  the  year  1600  there  was  trouble,  apparently,  through 
inhabitants  keeping  their  pigs  in  the  Churchyard,  ( St.  Mary’s 
Churchyard, — St.  James  was  without  the  Borough),  and  the 
following  order  was  made  : 

“ By  virtue  of  this  Leet  for  the  better  keeping  of  the 
Churchyard  and  reforming  of  abuses  committed  by  the  in-, 
habitants  of  the  same  Churchyard,  especially  the  abuse  that 
some  commit  in  keeping  of  pigs  at  large  in  the  same,  and 
making  of  dungheaps  therein;  we,  the  Jury,  have  chosen  and 
authorized  John  Sharp,  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  same 


84.  33  H.  8,  c.  17. 


85.  4 Jac.  1,  c.  5. 
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Churchyard,  that  from  this  day  until  the  next  Lawday,  he 
shall  tie  up  all  such  pigs,  as  he  shall  at  any  time  find  at  large 
within  the  same  Churchyard,  and  shall  according  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  this  Town,  and  laws  of  ancient  tenure  set  down  in 
this  Leet,  receive  and  take  for  tying  up  of  every  pig  the  sum 
of  4d.  And  also  that  as  an  alderman  or  tithingman  of  that 
precinct  of  the  Churchyard,  he  present  in  the  Court  all  those 
that  after  the  1st  day  of  May  next  lay  any  dung  or  soil  within 
the  precinct  of  the  same.”86 

It  was  one  thing  to  tie  up  your  pig,  but  apparently  quite 
another  to  keep  him  there,  as  I find  that  at  the  following 
Court,  Thomas  Vincent  was  fined  6s.  8d.  for  cutting  the  rope 
of  the  Alderman,  John  Sharp,  with  which  his  pig  was  im- 
pounded, and  it  was  at  the  same  Court  ordered  that  John 
Gibbons’  pig  be  taken  to  the  pound  (which  \yas  at  that  time 
situate  in  Paul  Street)  and  impounded  there. 

In  spite  of  this,  pigs’  rope-cutting  evidently  became  an 
amusement  for  the  youth  of  the  period,  and  John  Sharp  had  a 
busy  time,  as  at  the  following  Court  Leet,  it  was  brdered — 

“ That  any  inhabitant  within  this  Borough,  that  shall 
henceforth  contemptuously  cut  the  ropes,  wherewith  the  Aider- 
man  within  this  Borough  or  the  new  appointed  Officer  within 
the  Churchyard,  now  by  us  chosen,  or  which  shall  by  virtue  of 
this  Leet  be  chosen  hereafter  ” ( Qy.  shall  tie  up  a pig),  “shall 
forfeit  for  every  such  contempt  and  abuse  3s.  4d.  for  every 
offence,  the  same  to  be  presently  levied  to  the  use  of  the 
Lord  by  Distress.” 

In  spite  of  this*  order,  however,  John  Sharp  found  his 
office  no  sinecure,  as  at  the  next  Court  he  presents — 

“That  Master  Gibbons’  maid”  (you  will  remember  that  at 
the  last  Court  Master  Gibbons’  pig  was  ordered  to  be  im- 
pounded) “come  and  cut  the  cord  Avherewith  Mast.  Hunt’s 
pig  was  tied  on  the  20th  of  this  month.” 


86.  22  Edw.  4,  c.  22. 
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As  a retaliation,  John  Sharp  evidently  again  captures 
Master  Gibbons’  pig,  ties  it  up,  and  for  greater  security 
places  his  boy  there  to  guard  it,  as  on  the  23rd  he  reports  : 
“Master  Gibbons’  boy  and  maid  come  and  cut  the  rope  and 
beat  my  boy  and  took  away  their  pig.” 

Master  Gibbons’  boy  and  maid,  elated  with  their  success, 
apparently  report  their  doings  to  Master  Hunt’s  boy,  whose 
father’s  pig  had  been  tied  up  by  John  Sharp  and  released  by 
Miss  Gibbons  a few  days  previously. 

In  the  meantime  John  Sharp,  not  to  be  outdone,  makes 
another  raid  and  captures  two  pigs,  which  for  greater  security 
he  instructs  his  boy  to  take  away  and  tie  up  on  the  Cornhill 
and  to  guard  them  there.  But  the  result  is  the  same,  as  John 
Sharp  reports  that  his  boy  having  tied  up  the  two  pigs  on  the 
Cornhill,  “ One  from  Master  Hunt’s  come  and  beat  him  and 
made  him  let  them  go  again  and  cussed  him.” 

Whether  John  Sharp  was  deposed  from  office,  history  sayeth 
not,  but  no  further  reports  of  pig-hunts  in  the  Churchyard 
appear  in  t&e  records,  and  probably  no  one  was  so  glad  that 
they  had  ceased  as  John  Sharp’s  boy. 

Prior  to  the  orders  with  regard  to  the  keeping  of  pigs  in 
the  Churchyard  and  cutting  the  ropes  with  which  they  were 
tied  up,  there  had  evidently  been  the  same  trouble  with  regard 
to  pigs  in  the  public  streets,  as  I have  found  amongst  the 
records  an  original  presentment  on  the  matter  (in  1597)  by  the 
Alderman  of  North  Street,  though  no  record  of  it  appears  in 
the  minute  book.  It  reads  as  follows  : “ That  upon  Thursday 
being  the  first  day  of  December  1597  a pig  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Hill’s  being  tied  up  by  the  Alderman  (according  to  the  Law 
made  and  provided  in  this  Leet)  the  same  day  his  servant 
Christopher  Gibbs  came  by  force  of  arms  and  did  cut  the 
rope  and  likewise  did  take  away  the  pig.”  [Of]  “ this  abuse  ” 
[I]  “complained  unto  the  Constables.  Commandment  ” [was] 
“given  by”  [the]  “Constable”  [on]  “pain”  [of  fine]  “to 
bring  the  offender  before  him.  The  next  day  he  being  there- 
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unto  required  by  the  Alderman  did  refuse  the  same  to  do. 
Then  at  length  by  force  being  brought  before  the  Constable, 
who  said  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  him  for  the  abuse,  but 
that  he  might  go  about  his  business.”87 

In  1601  the  Keepers  of  the  Greenskins  present  “that  John 
Sett  of  Wellington  and  Andrew  Pocock  of  Bradford  did  on 
Saturday  the  12th  December  refuse  to  have  us  to  view  their 
goods  according  to  the  ancient  order  of  this  Town”  and  they 
were  fined  accordingly. 

At  the  same  Court  the  Cornhill  Keepers  were  in  trouble,  in 
preventing  buying  of  grain  to  sell  again  contrary  to  the 
Statute,88  as  they  present  William  Warner  the  Baker  and  his 
wife  for  buying  other  folks  rye,  “for  his  Wife  brought  one 
man’s  rye  away,  which  was  in  bushels  to  her  House,  and  the 
rest  she  was  coming  for  a little  after  the  Bell  was  rung.”  I 
gather  that  a bell  was  rung  at  the  commencement  and  the 
close  of  the  market. 

They  also  presented  “William  Deacon  of  Pitminster  and 
the  Widow  Bennett  and  her  Son,  for  they  are  in  buying  as 
soon  as  the  Bell  is  rung  and  will  there  buy  in  despite  of  us,” 
also  “The  Miller  Brinsmeade  and  his  Wife  for  coming  upon 
the  Hill  ” (the  Cornhill)  “ contrary  to  your  orders,  and  much 
ado  we  had  to  keep  them  off,  until  the  Constable  come  and 
made  them  go.” 

The  last  presentments  were  made  presumably  in  pursuance 
of  some  previous  order  preventing  residents  outside  the  Town 
buying  corn  before  a certain  hour. 

In  1602  the  order  as  to  mastiff  dogs  is  repeated  “as  they 
are  causing  great  disorder  and  annoyance,”  and  William  Nutt 
is  fined  for  the  offence. 

Nuisances  of  all  kinds  are  frequently  presented  and  peti- 
tioned against,  “ Dennis  Collard  widow,”  had,  I think  you  will 
agree,  just  cause  of  complaint. 

87.  A verbatim  copy  of  the  original  presentment  is  set  out  in  Appendix  B 
as  a specimen  of  the  spelling  of  the  period. 

88.  5 Edw.  6,  c.  14. 
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In  the  year  1610  she  complaineth  against  George  Taylor 
“for  that  he  hath  most  grievously  injured  her  in  setting  up  a 
House  of  Office”  (?'.<?.,  a privy)  “and  a pig  loose  yard”  ( i.e ., 
a pigstye)  “ against  her  kitchen  window,  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance and  endangering  of  her  whole  Household,  with  the 
noxious  smell,  which  daily  proceedeth  therefrom,  and  in  this 
she  humbly  prays  your  favour,  that  it  may  be  viewed  for  the 
better  remedy,  and  that  such  an  order  may  be  taken  as  shall 
best  agree  wdth  Justice  and  equity.”89  1 doubt  whether  the 
20th  century  wddow  would  have  expressed  her  ideas  as  to 
what  order  should  be  made  in  such  moderate  terms. 

In  1615  the  Alderman  of  North  Street  presents  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  Street,  for  making  a Fire  in  his  House  without  a 
proper  mantel  (z.e.,  a chimney).  The  non-repair  and  decay 
of  chimneys  was  frequently  presented,  and  also  other  matters 
by  which  the  risk  of  fire  was  incurred  or  increased,  against 
the  bye-laws  of  the  Leet. 

The  Alderman  also  presented,  that  on  the  last  day  of 
October  “the  servant  of  William  Piddings  did  cast  upon  the 
East  End  of  the  Cornhill  ashes  and  other  filthiness  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  disgrace  of  the 
Town.”90 

In  1616  a petition  was  presented  by  the  inhabitants  generally 
as  to  the  non-repair  of  the  Butts91  for  the  Town  and  Borough. 
It  was  the  Constables’  duty,  as  I have  mentioned  before,  to 
keep  or  see  these  kept  in  repair,  and  they  wrere  on  this  occasion 
fined  10s.  for  their  neglect. 

In  1617  the  inhabitants  of  High  Street  petitioned  the  Court 
in  consequence  of  encroachments  on  the  Rhine  there,  by  -which 
it  was  so  4 straitened  ’ 44  that  in  any  great  rain  or  flood  the 
water  riseth  so  high,  and  cannot  pass  the  usual  course,  by  reason 
whereof  it  is  often  very  hurtful.”92 

The  Jury  viewed  the  Rhine,  and  found  no  fewer  than  nine 

89.  22  Edw.  4,  c.  22.  90.  Kitchin,  p.  20.  91,  33  H.  8,  c.  9. 

92.  Kitchin,  p.  106. 
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encroachments,  the  offenders  in  each  case  being  ordered  to 
remove  the  encroachment,  on  pain  of  fine. 

Edward  Gradon  and  others  also  petitioned  the  Court  “ that 
whereas  before,  the  place  for  laying  greenskins  had  been  in  or 
near  the  Cornhill,  now  the  Tanners  laid  them  in  front  of  the 
Petitioners  doors,  to  the  great  nuisance  and  annoyance  of  the 
inhabitants,”  as  one  can  very  well  imagine. 

The  Court  also,  on  the  presentment  of  the  Shamble  Keepers, 
decreed  that  44  Whereas  there  is  of  late  a great  increase  in  the 
Market,  of  selling  Cabbages  and  Carrots,  so  as  the  place  near 
the  High  Cross  where  they  are  now  sold  is  too  straight  to  con- 
tain them,  and  the  wool  and  fruit  there  sold  ; It  is  ordered  that 
from  this  day,  the  said  cabbages  and  carrots  shall  be  sold  in 
the  High  Street,  above  the  sign  post  of  4 The  Ship,’  and  that 
the  Shamble  Keepers  take  order  the  Friday  night,  that  those 
that  bring  any  cabbages  and  carrots  shall  lay  them  in  the  part 
aforesaid  on  pain  of  4d.”  Saturday  was  evidently  the  Market 
day  then  as  now. 

The  result  of  this  order  was,  that  High  Street  became 
blocked,  and  in  1618  it  was  ordered  44  That  every  Saturday  a 
passage  shall  be  left  below  the  sign  post  of  4 The  Ship,5  of 
the  breadth  of  eight  feet,  and  none  shall  pitch  in  that  passage, 
neither  vegetables  nor  any  other  thing  under  pain  of  Is.  4d.  to 
be  levied  by  the  Bailiff.” 

In  1619  reference  is  made  to  the  custom93  that  the  tenants  of 
the  Manor  must  grind  their  corn  at  the  Lord’s  Mills,  and  the 
Jury  made  the  following  presentment  on  the  subject  : 

44  Whereas  complaint  is  made  unto  this  Court  by  the  tenants 
and  occupiers  of  the  ancient  customary  Mills  of  this  Manor, 
that  divers  of  the  customary  tenants  and  inhabitants  dwelling 
within  this  Manor  and  the  Town  and  Borough  of  Taunton, 
have  lately  used  to  grind  their  grain  out  of  this  Manor  at 
foreign  Mills,  whereas  in  right  they  ought  to  grind  the  same, 
at  the  said  customary  Mills  within  the  Manor  ; And  whereas 

93.  See  Jury’s  presentment,  Taunton  Deane,  1647. 
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the  said  Millers  living  out  of  this  Manor  and  Borough  do  now 
continually  use  to  come  into  the  Market  of  the  said  Borough, 
upon  Market  days  there,  and  do  by  way  of  Forestalling”  (that 
is  buying  before  the  grain  had  been  offered  in  open  Market, 
which  as  we  have  seen,  was  a statutory  offence)  “ ingross  into 
their  hands  divers  mens’  grist  corn  and  grain,  and  do  carry  and 
grind  the  corn  at  such  foreign  Mills,  out  of  this  Manor  and 
Borough,  by  means  -whereof  they  take  away  great  benefit  and 
profit,  of  right  due  and  appertaining  unto  the  said  customary 
Mills  of  this  Manor,  and  to  the  tenants  and  Farmers  thereof, 
who  pay  very  great  rents  and  fines  for  the  said  Mills  to  the 
Lord  of  this  Manor,  besides  also  great  charges  borne  by  the 
said  Lord  of  this  Manor,  in  the  repairing  and  maintaining  of 
the  weares  and  banks  of  the  River  appertaining  to  the  said 
customary  Mills  ; It  is  therefore  ordered  by  the  Steward  of 
the  said  Court,  that  the  customary  Tenants  of  this  Manor 
shall  do  their  suit  to  the  said  customary  Mills,  as  by  the 
customs  they  ought  to  do,  and  that  the  Portreeves  of  the  said 
Borough  and  Town  of  Taunton,  for  the  time  being,  shall  hence- 
forth, weekly,  upon  every  Market  day,  take  order  that  no 
foreign  Millers  shall  ingross  buy  and  take  into  their  hands 
within  the  said  Market,  any  kind  of  corn  or  grain,  to  the 
damage  of  the  said  customary  Mills  or  the  Tenants  and 
Farmers  thereof.” 

In  1621  and  1622  the  Searchers  of  Greenskins  present 
“ William  Bennett  the  Butcher  for  cutting  of  the  hide,  or  skin 
of  one  Bullock  on  Saturday  last  in  the  Market,”  (one  of  the 
offences  before  referred  to),  and  there  are  also  the  following 
presentments  by  the  same  officers.94 

“ Robert  Glollow  who  killed  a Bui  and  not  a beat  ” ( Qg. 
bait).95  * 

“ Bartholomew  Carne  killed  a Bui  and  not  a beat  ” ( Qg. 
bait),95  and  several  others  to  the  same  effect. 

94.  5 Eliz.  c.  8. 

95.  Butchers  who  sold  unbaited  bull  beef  were  subject  in  various  Boroughs 
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The  Butchers  were  in  trouble  about  this  time  as  there  are 
several  presentments  against  them,  by  the  Keepers  or  Viewers 
of  the  Towm  Rhine,  “for  gutting  and  fiutoring  their  hides 
there.”96  It  was  not  much  wonder  that  cleansing  of  the  Rhine 
was  a frequent  necessity. 

In  1623  the  Butchers  are  again  presented,  this  time  “for 
suffering  the  blood  of  their  slaughter  beasts  to  run  into  the 
Street  in  Paul  Street.” 

It  is  a curious  thing  that  throughout  these  records,  offences 
of  a particular  character  or  by  a particular  class  appear  to 
come  in  batches  for  two  or  three  years  together. 

I can  only  account  for  it  as  shewing  the  zealous  way  in 
which  newly-appointed  officers  took  up  their  duties  during  the 
first  few  years  that  they  held  office. 

In  1 624,  and  in  several  of  the  following  years  special  Courts 
were  held  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  whether  hides  of  leather 
seized  by  the  Searchers  of  Leather  were  insufficiently  tanned, 
another  statutory  offence.97 

A minute  of  one  of  these  Courts  held  in  1628  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

“ A Court  held  at  the  Guildhall  in  the  presence  of  Richard 
Prowse  Mayor,  and  Henry  Godsall  and  William  Powell  Port- 
reeves.” 

This  is  the  first  time  a Mayor’s  name  appears  in  the  records, 
the  original  charter  of  incorporation  having  been  granted  in 
the  previous  year. 

The  minute  goes  as  follows  : 

“ The  Tryers  appointed  and  sworn  for  trying  six  hides  of 
Leather,  seized  as  insufficiently  tanned,  by  the  Sealers  of 
Leather  the  17th  day  of  January  1628,  being  the  property  of 
one  John  Ewes  of  Bicknoller  Taunton.” 

to  considerable  penalties.  (Strutt’s  “ Sports  and  Pastimes  of  tbe  People  of  Eng- 
land, 1903  edit.,  p.  207.)  A copy  of  an  advertisement  picked  up  in  tbe  Ex- 
chequer appears  in  Appendix  “ C,  ” and  will  give  an  idea  of  the  Sports  ! of 
olden  times. 

96,  22  Edw.  4,  c.  22. 


97.  5 Eliz.  c.  8. 
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Here  follow  the  names  of  the  Tryers  : — 

44  Thomas  Barber  ) 

rr  > Tanners, 

irosser  Hill.  J 

44  Thomas  Tapp  1 Cordwainers.” 

Henry  Gillard.  ( (that  is  Shoemakers). 

44  John  Goodman 
John  Barrett. 

44  The  Tryers  above-mentioned  do  say,  upon  their  oath,  that 
four  of  the  said  hides  are  in  the  greatest  part  insufficiently 
tanned,  and  we  appraise  that  part  which  is  so  insufficiently 
tanned  at  ten  shillings.” 

Viz: — 44  To  the  Tryers  ...  2s. 

To  the  Assessors  ...  3s. 

To  the  Poor  ...  3s. 

To  the  Lord  Bishop  ...  2s.” 

In  1629  reference  is  made  to  a Yarn  Market,  it  being 
ordered  44  that  the  yarn  Market  shall  begin  from  Michaelmas 
till  Lady  day  by  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  and  from 
Lady  day  till  Michaelmas  by  eight  of  the  clock.” 

In  1632  further  reference  is  made  to  the  crowding  of  High 
Street  on  Market  Days  and  it  is  ordered  that  the  passage 
before  referred  to  of  eight  feet  wide  is  to  extend  from  the 
sign  post  of  4 The  Ship  ’ to  the  High  Cross  for  people  to  come 
to  Market. 

The  extracts  from  the  presentments,  which  I have  previously 
givein,  have  all  been  taken  from  the  minutes  of  the  Court  as 
entered  up  in  the  Minute  Books,  kept  by  the  Steward,  which 
only  give  a resume  of  the  business  done. 

The  actual  presentments,  petitions,  tithingmen’s  lists,  etc., 
with  an  endorsement  of  the  Jury’s  decision  in  each  case,  were 
not  apparently  regularly  filed  as  part  of  the  records  of  the 
Manor,  as  unfortunately  only  a few  of  these  are  extant  at  the 
present  time.  Possibly  they  were  as  a rule  destroyed  when  the 
minutes  of  the  Court  had  been  entered  up  in  the  Minute 
Book. 
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One  of  these  bundles  of  presentments,  etc.,  for  the  year 
1635  still  exists. 

From  this  it  appears  that  amongst  the  Tithingmen’s  pre- 
sentments in  that  year,  is  one  against  John  Port  and  Thomas 
Tutt  for  placing  some  “ Broomereecke  close  unto  their  Bake- 
houses, which  stand  very  dangerous  for  the  Town  ” (pre- 
sumably through  risk  of  fire)  “and  therefore  we  pain  them  iu 
20s.  apiece  for  removing  of  them  before  the  11th  day  of  May 
next.” 

There  is  a note  on  this  presentment  “Not  removed  there- 
fore we  pain  them  in  30s.  more,  to  be  removed  before  Lady 
Day.” 

Encroachments  of  a wall  in  Paul  Street,  a garden  in  Paul 
Street,  and  several  encroachments98  into  the  Town  Rhine  were 
also  presented. 

A number  of  petitions  were,  as  1 have  already  mentioned, 
presented  to  the  Steward  at  every  Court.  Two  of  those  pre- 
sented in  1635  will  serve  as  examples  and  were  as  follows  : 

“The  Petition  of  William  Bobbett  of  Bridgwater  Yeoman, 
humbly  complaining  sheweth  ; That  whereas  the  Petitioner 
now  is  and  standeth  rightfully  seised  to  him  his  heirs  and 
assigns  for  ever,  of  and  in  one  Burgage  with  the  appurtenances, 
situate,  lying  and  being  in  Taunton  aforesaid  in  a street  called 
High  Street,  wherein  Christopher  Taylor  late  dwelt,  lying  in 
the  West  side  of  the  said  Street;  And  whereas  Roger 
Courtney  of  Taunton  aforesaid  hath  purchased  an  estate  in  a 
House  adjoining  next  unto  your  Petitioner’s  Burgage,  which 
he  hath  lately  newly  built,  and  in  Building  thereof  and  erect- 
ing of  one  new  chimney  hath  encroached  upon  your  Petitioner’s 
wall  of  his  said  Burgage,  and  besides  hath  cut  away  divers 
rafters  of  your  Petitioner’s  House,  and  besides  doth  also  refuse 
to  repair  and  amend  a leaden  gutter,  being  between  your  said 
Petitioner’s  House  and  the  House  of  the  said  Courtney,  which 
is  in  great  decay,  and  which  ever  heretofore,  hath  from  time  to 
98.  Kitchin,  p.  106. 
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time  been  amended,  by  tbe  Owners  and  occupiers  thereof, 
tending  greatly  to  the  damage,  hurt  and  prejudice  of  your 
Petitioner,  and  in  the  Building  of  his  House  hath  borne  down 
a great  company  of  tiles  of  the  covering  of  your  Petitioner’s 
House,  and  hath  taken  away  the  light  of  a Chamber  window 
of  your  said  Petitioner’s  House,  and  divers  other  wrongs  and 
injuries  hath  in  the  Building  of  his  said  House  done  unto  your 
Petitioner,  as  your  Petitioner  can  and  will  sufficiently  give. 

Your  Petitioner’s  humble  request  unto  you  is  (the  premises 
considered)  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  refer  the  view  consider- 
ation and  examination  thereof  unto  the  inquest  now  sworn  and 
empannelled  that  on  their  report  how  they  shall  find  the  same, 
such  order  and  speedy  course,  may  be  had  and  taken  for  your 
Petitioner’s  relief  herein,  as  you  may  think  fit  and  agreeable 
to  justice,  and  equity.  And  in  the  doing  your  Petitioner  will 
ever  pray  for  your  health  wdth  increase  of  all  happiness.” 

The  Steward’s  note  on  the  petition  is  “ I desire  the  Jury 
now  sworn  to  view  the  matters  complained  of,  and  to  take 
measures  to  reform  the  same,  if  they  find  cause.” 

The  Jury’s  note  is,  “ Agreed  to  be  reformed.” 

The  second  petition,  which  explains  in  most  happily  worded 
terms  the  reasons  for  which  Licensed  Houses  were  then 
frequented,  was  as  follows  : 

“The  Humble  Petition  of  Thomas  Carpenter  and  Margery 
Hill  Widow 

Sheweth  that  the  said  Thomas  Carpenter  being  interested 
of  and  in  one  Burgage  within  the  Borough  of  Taunton,  called 
or  known  by  the  name  of  4 The  Kings  Arms,’  a House  unto 
which  divers  gentlemen  and  others  of  quality  have  and  do 
usually  frequent,  as  well  for  the  despatch  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Country  as  for  their  private  occasions,  being  drawn  to  frequent 
the  said  House,  much  the  sooner  in  regard  of  the  convenient 
prospect,  which  the  House  afforded  them,  into  the  several  parts 
of  this  Town.  And  that  the  said  Margery  Hill  being  likewise 
interested  in  one  other  messuage  or  Burgage,  which  by  reason 
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of  the  convenience  of  one  fore  chamber  did  yield  some  reason- 
able annual  rent. 

So  it  is  that  one  Hugh  Willis  being  interested  in  one  Bur- 
gage situated  between  the  Burgages  of  your  Petitioners,  hath 
of  late  by  encroaching  upon  the  Lord’s  waste,  erected  a certain 
porch-chamber  or  room,  whereby  he  hath  not  only  darkened 
and  obscured  the  lights  of  both  of  your  Petitioners  Houses 
and  Chambers,  but  hath  utterly  stopped  and  taken  away  the 
whole  prospect  of  the  Houses  of  your  Petitioners,  Thomas 
Carpenter  and  Margery  Hill,  and  besides  by  erecting  the  said 
chamber,  can  look  into  the  chambers  of  both  your  Petitioners 
Houses,  and  can  there  at  his  pleasure  behold  and  see  all  that  is 
done  in  your  Petitioner’s  chambers,  to  the  great  hurt  and  pre- 
judice of  your  Petitioners,  and  to  the  great  scandal  and  offence 
of  such  as  resort  unto  their  Houses. 

Your  Petitioners  therefore  humbly  desire  that  you  will  refer 
the  consideration  thereof  unto  the  Jury,  that  on  their  view 
thereof  they  may  take  such  course  as  well  for  the  reformation 
of  the  encroachments  as  for  satisfaction  of  the  hurt  and  damage 
done  unto  your  Petitioners. 

And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray  for  your  health  long  to 
continue.” 

The  Steward’s  note  on  the  Petition  is  “Referred  to  Jury 
to  view,”  but  they  were  a practical  and  hardhearted  lot,  as 
their  verdict  was  “ The  J ury  do  find  no  such  encroachment  as 
is  complained  of.” 

The  Tithingmen’s  lists  shew  that  at  that  time  there  were 
14  male  Residents  in  Shut  tern  e,  41  in  Paul  Street,  74  in 
North  Street,  111  in  High  Street,  73  in  East  Street  and  67  in 
Fore  Street,  a total  of  380. 

From  the  years  1639  to  1649  there  are  no  petitions  or  pre- 
presentments of  nuisances,  etc.,  recorded  in  the  Minute  Books. 
Probably  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  troublous  times  which 
the  Town  passed  through,  and  that  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
given  to  the  Corporation  by  the  Charter  of  1627  gradually 

Vol  L V (Third  Series,  Vol.  XV),  Part  II.  c 
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superseded  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  Leet  in  these 
matters. 

In  1645,  the  year  of  the  siege,  the  fortnightly  Borough 
Courts  (chiefly  used  for  the  recovery  of  debts)  and  the  Courts 
Leet  were  regularly  held  with  few  exceptions,  but  only  the 
names  of  the  Officers  present  are  recorded,  and  no  other  busi- 
ness was  apparently  done. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  when  the  siege  was  at  its  height,  none 
of  the  Officers  answer  to  their  names,  though  the  Court  was 
held. 

In  1646  and  1647  the  Courts  were  regularly  held  again  and 
business  transacted,  and  in  1648,  when  the  Borough  was,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  sold  to  Samuel  Whetcombe,  (who  was 
Constable  in  1645)  and  George  Searle"  (who  was  Member  of 
Parliament  for  the  Borough  in  1640),  the  heading  of  the  re- 
cords of  the  Courts  is  altered  from  a Court  Leet  held  in  the 
— year  of  the  King’s  reign  and  of  the  Bishop’s  term  of  office 
to  “ In  the  time  of  George  Searle  and  Samuel  Whetcombe, 
Farmers  of  the  said  Borough.” 

In  1649,  the  Tithingmen  of  Paul  Street  present  William 
Poole  and  seven  others  for  entertaining  strangers  against  the 
Order  of  the  Court,  and  John  Powell  was  rightly  fined  “for 
that  he  erected  a great  dung-hill  at  the  door  of  Henry  Cross, 
to  his  great  prejudice.”100 

In  1650  (for  which  year  there  is  another  complete  record  of 
proceedings  extant)  the  Court  presented  the  freeholders  for 
not  doing  their  suit  and  service,101  and  fined  them  2s.  apiece, 
and  also  the  Bailiffs  for  not  presenting  their  accounts102  and 
fined  them  in  the  sum  of  £5,  which  is  the  largest  fine  I find 
recorded  in  the  earlier  records. 

I imagine  that  there  must  have  been  at  this  time  some 


99.  There  is  a brass  memorial  tablet  in  Taunton  Castle  Museum,  which  records 
that  George  ‘ Serle  ’ was  thrice  Mayor  of  Taunton,  served  the  town  for  12  years 
in  Parliament,  and  was  a J.P.  for  the  County,  dying  Sept.  28th,  1658. 

100.  Kitchin,  p.  20.  101.  18  Edw.  2.  102.  Kitchin,  p.  22. 
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friction  between  the  tenants  and  the  new  owners  of  the 
Borough,  as  not  only  were  the  rents  in  arrear,  but  the  Officers 
were  for  some  years  very  remiss  in  their  attendance  at  the 
Courts. 

The  Paul  Street  Tithingman  was  again  very  busy  and  pre- 
sented three  persons  “ for  throwing  of  sudds103  into  the  Street,” 
and  three  others  “ for  not  repairing  the  way  which  is  defective 
before  their  doors.”104 

The  North  Street  Tithingman  reports  “the  lying  of  the 
gates  before  the  Bridewell105  to  be  a nuisance  to  Passengers.”106 

In  1655  the  Viewers  of  the  Rhine  present  that  Esmond 
Spreat,  Grace  Spreat  and  Sarah  Crocker  “have  on  the  last 
day  of  February  stopped  up  the  ancient  Rhine  or  Water- 
course flowing  from  Pool  Wall  Mills  to  the  River  Tone,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Borough.”107  How 
or  why  this  feat  was  performed  the  records  do  not  say. 

In  1658  the  tenants  of  John  Prowse  petitioned  the  Court 
for  that  the  “ House  of  Office  of  Mr.  John  Gardener,108  Minis- 
ter, was  a great  nuisance  to  them.”109 

In  1660  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  came  to  their  own  again 
and  Taunton  was  deprived  of  its  charter. 

Nuisances  must  to  a great  extent  have  been  allowed’ to  pass 
unchecked,  during  the  time  that  George  Searle  and  Samuel 
Whetcombe  owned  the  Borough,  and  the  Corporation  did  not 
apparently  exercise  their  powers,  for  as  soon  as  the  Borough 
had  been  recovered  by  the  Bishop  and  the  Charter  taken 
away,  a large  number  of  nuisances,  which  were  probably  the 
accumulation  of  some  time,  were  presented  to  the  Court,  and 
the  air  of  some  of  the  principal  streets  must  at  this  time  have 
been  anything  but  salubrious.  For  instance,  the  Tithingman 

103.  Kitchin,  p.  20.  104.  2 and  3 P.  and  M.  c.  1. 

105.  A prison  near  Tone  Bridge  106.  Fleta.  L.  2 c.  52.  107.  18  Edw.  2. 

108.  A monument  to  the  two  daughters  of  this  gentleman  (who  is  there 
described  as  ‘ Minister  of  the  Gospel  Bath  ”)  was  erected  in  1665,  and  is  still 
in  St.  Mary’s  Church. 

109.  22  Edw.  4,  c.  22. 
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of  High  Street,  amongst  several  other  similar  presentments  re- 
ports offenders  “ F or  letting  to  lie  in  the  Street  a great  dung- 
hill for  above  a month,”  “ For  suffering  a dunghill  to  be  in  the 
middle  of  the  Street,”  “For  letting  a dunghill  lie  always  in 
the  Street.”110 

The  Keepers  of  the  Cornhill  also  report,  (possibly  as  an 
explanation  of  the  state  of  High  Street),  “the  Tithingmen  of 
every  Street  for  suffering  so  many  swine  to  be  about  the 
Streets,  especially  on  Market  Days.  And  we  pray  you  to  take 
into  your  most  serious  consideration  that  it  be  prevented  for 
time  to  come.”111 

In  1662  there  is  the  first  and  last  record  of  a Court  not 
being  kept,  which  is  accounted  for  in  the  following  somewhat 
crude  note  : — 

“ The  Law  Day  which  was  adjourned  until  this  day,  not 
kept,  because  the  Steward  dyed.” 

In  1670  the  Constables  are  presented  and  fined  for  not  per- 
forming their  Office  in  warning  and  changing  the  watch,112  “ but 
employing  of  others  to  do  the  same.” 

In  1677  a New  Charter  was  granted  to  the  Town  giving  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  a wider  jurisdiction,  consequently  there 
are  fewer  presentments  from  this  time,  except  in  connection 
with  the  Rhines  and  Markets. 

In  1696  several  persons  were  presented  as  regrators,  i.e., 
persons  who  buy  corn  or  other  victuals  in  the  Market  and 
resell  in  another  Market,  within  four  miles.113 

In  1698  the  Officers  of  the  Court  had  apparently  again 
become  lax  in  their  duties,  and  the  Jury  present  the  Constables, 
Tithingmen  and  Cornhill  Keepers  for  not  discharging  their 
respective  Offices,114  and  preventing  “ Forestalled,  Regrators, 
Hucksters  and  Mealsellers  not  having  obtained  licenses,  as  the 
law  in  that  case  directs,  being  of  pernicious  consequence  to  the 

110.  22  Ed w.  4,  c.  22.  111.  Salk  : p.  460  112.  Fleta,  L,  2,  c.  52. 

113.  IV  Black.  Com.,  p.  158.  114.  Kitchin,  p.  22. 
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inhabitants  of  this  Borough,”  and  also  for  neglecting  to  weigh 
Bread,  sold  in  the  Market  according  to  the  Statute.115 

In  1700  the  Tithingman  of  North  Street  present  six  per- 
sons for  not  repairing116  their  “ Fore  Doors  ” and  the  Corn- 
hill  Keepers  present  John  Ewing  “ for  keeping  of  the  Tubbs 
belonging  to  the  Cornhill,  at  his  Meal  shop,  to  the  great  pre- 
judice of  the  Cornhill  Keepers.” 

Several  persons  were  also  presented  by  the  Constables  “for 
leaving  their  standings  in  the  middle  of  the  Street  from  Market 
Day  to  Market  Day  to  the  great  hindrance  of  passengers.” 

John  Martin  at  the  sign  of  “The  Glove”  in  North  Street 
is  presented  for  selling  bad  beer. 

In  1702  and  following  years,  several  persons  are  presented 
“ for  breaking  up  of  the  Streets  and  Gullies,  by  reason  of  the 
iron  binding  and  nails  in  their  wheels,”  and  they  are  ordered 
to  have  wooden  wheels,  “ as  is  usual  in  other  Boroughs  and 
cities.” 

In  1705  the  Jury  presented  that  “Whereas  divers  of  the 
high  rents  for  the  Standings  are  lessened  by  some  preceding 
portreeves,  that  no  ensuing  portreeves  are  to  presume  to  do  the 
like  again  on  penalty  of  £10  for  each  default.” 

The  Court  evidently  saw  that  its  orders  were  carried  out,  as 
James  Reed  was  in  the  same  year  lined  £4  “for  contempt  of 
Court  in  not  removing  the  encroachment  viewed  by  the  Jury 
and  ordered  to  be  removed  at  the  last  Court.” 

In  1707  George  Coles  was  fined  40s.  for  refusing  to  come 
and  be  sworn  as  Tithingman  after  having  been  presented  to 
that  office  by  the  Grand  Jury. 

In  1708  Mr.  Thomas  Baker,  the  Manager  of  Mr.  Gray’s 
Hospital  (Gray’s  Almshouses),  was  presented  for  not  repair- 
ing116 the  street  before  the  Hospital. 

A petition  was  also  presented  by  the  inhabitants  asking  for 

115.  18  Edw.  2. 

116.  2 and  3 P.  and  M.,  c,  1. 
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a pound  for  pigs  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  Paul  Street  “ there 
having  been  formerly  one  in  the  same  street.” 

A letter  had  evidently  been  previously  addressed  by  the  in- 
habitants to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  on  the  same  subject,  and 
without  effect,  the  reason  being  that  in  1692  at  the  Court 
Baron  for  the  Manor  of  Taunton  Deane,  the  following  letter, 
signed  by  all  the  Grand  J ury,  had  been  sent  to  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor,  and  its  specious  arguments  had  apparently  had  con- 
siderable weight : 

“ 28  September,  1692. 

To  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Peter  by 
Divine  Providence,  Bishop  of  Winton. 

May  it  please  your  Lordship  in  answer  to  the  letter  produced 
before  us  signed  by  several  persons  of  the  Town  and  Borough 
of  Taunton,  concerning  the  erecting  of  a pound  in  the  Town 
and  Borough  of  Taunton,  we  humbly  conceive  that  the  erect- 
ing of  a pound  as  aforesaid,  will  be  very  prejudicial  to  your 
Lordship’s  Pound  Keepers,  and  also  to  all  your  Lordship’s 
tenants  ; for  if  any  of  the  said  tenants’  goods  happen  to  stray 
away,  and  come  into  the  compass  of  the  Borough,  that  then 
the  said  goods  will  be  impounded  in  the  Borough  pound,  when 
we  shall  (perhaps)  be  forced  to  pay  what  they  please  to 
demand  for  impounding,  and  further  that  by  that  means,  we 
shall  be  sued  and  impleaded  in  the  Borough  Court,  and  not  in 
your  Lordship’s  Court,  which  is  contrary  to  our  custom,  and 
by  that  means  both  your  Lordship’s  Court  and  pound  will  be 
useless  to  your  Lordship’s  tenants,  in  which  pound,  if  your 
Lordship’s  tenants’  goods  are  impounded,  it  is  our  privilege 
and  custom,  to  pay  one  penny  for  impounding.  And  also  we 
humbly  conceive  that  there  is  no  need  for  a pound  in  the 
Borough  of  Taunton,  Your  Lordship’s  pound  being  in  the 
Castle  Green,  which  lieth  so  near  and  convenient  for  the 
Borough  to  make  use  of  : and,  further,  whereas  they  do  set 
forth  that  after  one  half  year  the  pound  will  be  useless  there, 
we  humbly  conceive  that  it  will  not  be  worth  your  Lordship’s 
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labour  to  erect  a new  pound,  or  allow  of  any  in  the  Borough. 
Wherefore  we  humbly  request  your  Lordship  not  to  consent  to 
the  request  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Borough  of  Taunton  in 
this  particular.” 

In  1709  there  is  another  order  as  to  the  Portreeves  letting 
of  the  standings  in  the  Market,  and  I gather  from  this  and  the 
former  presentment,  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  improperly 
making  as  much  as  possible  out  of  their  privileges  during  their 
term  of  office,  either  by  letting  vacant  standings  (in  order  to 
secure  tenants  at  once)  at  less  than  their  proper  rent,  or  if 
there  were  none  vacant,  letting  some  of  those  that  were  already 
let,  and  leaving  their  successors  to  fight  the  matter  out  with  the 
two  sets  of  Tenants. 

The  order  is  as  follows  : 

“ For  the  avoiding  of  suits  that  may  hereafter  happen  to  be 
brought  against  the  Portreeves  of  this  Borough,  for  their 
granting  of  Leases  of  Shambles  or  Standings  within  the  same, 
when  they  have  no  right  to  do  so,  the  same  having  been  granted 
by  former  Portreeves  and  the  lives  in  being  ” (that  is  the  lives 
for  which  the  leases  were  granted)  “we  do  desire  that  the 
Portreeves  now  to  be  sworn,  will  with  all  convenient  speed  take 
a survey  of  all  Leases  now  standing  out,  and  get  all  counter- 
parts into  their  custody,  and  after  they  have  got  the  same,  to 
procure  them  to  be  entered  in  a book  to  be  kept  for  that 
purpose,  and  at  the  end  of  their  year,  to  deliver  over  such 
book  and  counterparts  to  the  succeeding  Portreeves,  and  that 
such  book  and  counterparts  should  go  from  Portreeve  to  Por- 
treeve, each  taking  a receipt  for  the  same.” 

The  request  for  the  new  pound  still  remained  unanswered, 
as  the  J ury  again  present  “ the  great  want  of  a pound 
within  the  Borough  for  pigs  and  do  continue  our  humble  re- 
quest that  the  place  petitioned  for  at  a former  Court  may  be 
allotted  for  the  purpose  with  all  convenient  speed.” 

The  Tithingman  of  Fore  Street  present  three  persons, 
one  “For  setting  out  windows  and  drinking  boxes  in  the 
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Street  beyond  the  foundation  of  his  House,”  another  44Fo,r 
permitting  of  his  pigs  to  run  about  in  the  Street,”  and  the 
third  44  F or  not  repairing  the  holes  before  his  door.” 

The  Court  was  at  this  time  evidently  endeavouring  to  get 
the  Streets  in  a better  state  of  repair,  and  there  are  frequent 
presentments  against  offenders. 

In  1710  eleven  persons  are  presented  for  not  repairing  the 
Street  before  their  door.117 

Several  persons  are  again  presented  for  cutting  or  gashing 
hides.118 

The  Rhine-ridders  at  different  times  call  themselves  by 
various  names,  but  Edward  Jarman  and  Benjamin  Coles,  the 
Rhine  ridders  that  year  for  the  West  side  of  North  Street,  in 
making  their  presentment,  describe  themselves  in  quite  fancy 
terms,  as  44  the  present  wardings  for  the  watter  shores,  on  the 
West  side  of  North  Street.” 

In  1711  twenty-four  people  are  presented  either  for  not 
repairing  their  44  fore  doors  ” or  the  street  in  front  of  their 
44 fore  doors.”  I think  that  the  term  44 fore  door”  must  mean 
the  pavement  before  the  door,  as  in  one  of  the  presentments 
the  following  words  are  added  44  for  it  is  very  dangerous  for 
the  horses  as  they  come  over  the  door,”  probably  referring  to 
the  pavement  in  front  of  a yard  door. 

The  Shamble  Keepers  in  this  year  present  Bernard  Tucker, 
Junior,  and  the  Widow  Combe  for  forestalling119  the  Market 
by  buying  up  butter  and  cheese. 

In  1712  the  Jury  present  as  follows,  44  We  present  that 
the  number  of  retailers  of  small  wares  and  provisions, 
commonly  called  Hucksters,  is  increased  to  that  degree,  that 
in  a short  time  our  poor  will  be  ruined  by  their  exacting  on 
them,  if  they  be  not  reduced  speedily,  and  do  present  that  the 
Portreeves,  Constables  and  Tithingmen  do  once  in  a month  go 
about  and  examine  who  have  licenses  to  retail  such  com- 

117.  2 and  3 P.  and  M.,  c.  1.  118.  5 Eliz.,  c.  8. 

119.  IV  Black.  Com.,  p.  158. 
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modities,  and  who  have  not,  and  that  they  do,  at  the  next 
Court,  present  such  offenders  on  penalty  of  3s.  4d.  on  each 
officer  that  makes  default.” 

The  system  of  fining  the  Officers,  for  not  making  a present- 
ment, was  most  effective,  as  the  following  years  produced 
quite  a crop  of  presentments  of  Hucksters  selling  without  a 
license,  i.e.,  a Hawker’s  License. 

In  1742  the  Cornhill  Keepers  are  presented  and  fined  for 
erecting  standings  on  the  Cornhill  (presumably  without  the 
Portreeves’  leave)  and  also  for  allowing  to  be  exposed  earthen- 
ware there  for  sale,  as  being  a nuisance.  History  repeats 
itself,  and  in  the  20th  century  not  only  earthenware  but  old 
clothes  and  other  rubbish  are  allowed  to  be  sold  on  the  site  of 
the  Cornhill.  I wonder  what  the  Court  of  1742  would  have 
said  to  that. 

The  business  of  the  Court  from  this  date  appears  to 
languish  and  the  Officers  are  content  almost  invariably  to 
report  “all  well,”  and  the  presentments  in  1748  are  reduced 
to  a solitary  item,  “ that  the  pump120  in  Magdalene  Lane  is  out 
of  repair.” 

In  1768  the  Market  House  Act  was  passed,  and  for  good  or 
ill  many  of  the  remaining  powers  of  the  old  Court  Leet  were 
transferred  into  other  hands. 

From  this  time  onward  the  presentments,  with  few  except- 
ions, record  only  the  names  of  the  Officers  appointed. 

A few  statistics  which  I have  taken  from  the  earlier 
presentments,  as  to  (1)  the  price  of  corn  and  grain121, 
(2)  the  number  of  Innkeepers,  Alehouse-keepers,  Bakers  and 
Brewers,  and  (3)  the  population  of  the  Borough,  may  be  of 
interest. 

First,  as  to  the  price  of  corn  and  grain  in  the  Borough  : 

This  varied  very  considerably.  In  1586,  the  price  of  wheat 

120.  This  was  one  of  the  Tithing  pumps,  of  which  there  was  originally  one 
in  each  Tithing  for  the  use  of  its  inhabitants. 

121.  Kitchin,  p.  21. 
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was  5s.  8d.,  barley,  4s.,  beans,  3s.  4d.  In  1599,  wheat,  2s., 
barley,  Is.  2d.,  beans,  Is.  4d.  In  1608,  wheat,  7s.,  barley,  4s., 
beans,  5s.  3d.  In  1637,  wheat,  5s.,  barley,  4s.,  beans,  2s.,  and 
in  1642,  wheat,  4s.,  barley,  3s.,  and  beans,  2s. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  number  of  Innkeepers  and  others : I 
find  that  in  1587  there  were  in  the  Borough  10  Innkeepers,  7 
Alehouse  Keepers,  3 Brewers  and  5 Bakers.  In  1618,  9 Inn- 
keepers, 10  Alehouse  Keepers,  5 Bakers  and  1 Brewer.  At 
the  time  of  the  siege  in  1645  there  were  12  Innkeepers,  5 Ale- 
house Keepers  and  1 Brewer. 

And  thirdly,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  the  population. 
Savage  states122  that  when  the  poll  tax  was  imposed  by  William 
III,  in  1689,  the  inhabitants  of  Taunton  numbered  over  20,000, 
and  that  this  calculation  ha,s  been  adopted  and  transmitted 
ever  since  by  one  writer  after  another.  I cannot,  however, 
agree  with  this  estimate  for  the  following  reasons.  The  re- 
turns of  the  Tithingmen,  which  account  for  every  male 
householder  within  the  Borough,  shew  that  in  1635  (as  I 
have  already  mentioned)  the  total  number  of  such  householders 
was  380.  In  1703  there  were  64  male  householders  in  North 
Street,  108  in  East  Street,  33  in  Sliutterne,  51  in  Paul  Street, 
66  in  Fore  Street  and  158  in  High  Street,  making  a total  of 
480,  shewing  an  increase  on  the  1635  numbers  in  every  Street 
but  Fore  Street,  where  there  was  one  less. 

Outside  the  Ancient  Borough  but  within  the  Town  of 
Taunton  there  were  in  or  about  the  same  year  the  following 
male  householders.  [The  numbers  I have  taken  from  the 
Tithingmen’s  lists  for  the  Manors  of  Taunton  Deane,  Taunton 
(late)  Priory,  and  Fons  George.] 

In  the  Manor  of  Taunton  (late)  Priory  (the  returns  for  which 
include  female  as  wrell  as  male  householders),  there  were  in 
the  Tithing  of  St.  James’  Street  39  householders,  in  the 
Tithing  of  Canon  Street  36  householders,  and  in  the  Tithing 
of  Extra  Portam  (that  is  the  northern  side  of  East  Peach)  29. 

122.  p.  597. 
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On  the  south  side  of  East  Reach,  without  the  gate,  Silver 
Street  and  South  Street,  (which  were  in  Holway  one  of  the 
Hundreds  of  the  Manor  of  Taunton  Deane)  there  were 
(approximately)  43  householders  male  and  female. 

At  Wilton,  in  the  Manor  of  Fons  George,  there  were  41 
male  householders,  though  this  district  was  at  that  time  prob- 
ably considered  as  outside  the  Town. 

In  that  part  of  the  Hundred  of  Hull  in  the  Manor  of 
Taunton  Deane,  which  was  outside  the  original  Borough  but 
formed  part  of  the  Town,  (approximately)  19  male  house- 
holders. In  that  part  of  Shutterne  which  was  in  the  Hundred 
of  Holway,  (approximately)  11,  and  in  Mill  Lane  in  the 
District  of  the  Castle,  also  in  the  Manor  of  Taunton  Deane, 
(approximately)  12. 

Allowing  an  addition  of  12  per  cent,  for  female  householders 
(where  not  included  in  the  Tithingmen’s  lists)  we  get  the 
following  numbers  of  Householders  in  each  Street  or  District 
of  the  Town  within  a year  or  two  of  the  year  1703. 


In  North  Street 

71 

In  East  Street 

121 

In  Shutterne  (within  and  without  the  Borough) 

49 

In  Paul  Street 

57 

In  Fore  Street 

In  High  Street  (which  included  Upper  High 

73 

Street) 

177 

In  St.  James’  Street 

39 

In  Canon  Street 

36 

In  East  Reach,  South  Street  and  Silver  Street 

72 

In  Bishop’s  Hull  Within 

22 

In  Mill  Lane 

13 

In  Wilton 

46 

Making  a total  of 

776. 

Allowing  for  an  average  of  five  inmates  to  each  house,  this 

makes  the  total  number  of  residents  for  the  whole  Town  to  be 
3880  in  or  about  the  year  1703. 
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Unfortunately  I have  not  got  the  Tithingmen’s  Lists  for 
1689,  but  the  figures  of  several  intervening  years  shew  that 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  Borough  gradually  increased 
from  1635  to  1703,  so  that  the  probability  is  that  the  population 
in  the  latter  year,  was  rather  more  than  less  than  that  of  1689, 
and  if  so  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  huge  discrepancy 
between  my  estimate  and  that  of  the  early  writers  referred  to 
by  Savage,  except  by  assuming  that  their  figures  (as  are 
many  similar  statistics  of  that  period)  are  utterly  unreli- 
able. 

Savage  estimating  the  population,  from  the  numbers  polled 
at  elections  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  total  of  20,000  above-mentioned  was  greatly 
exaggerated  and  that  the  number  of  the  population  at  that 
time,  on  the  basis  of  five  inhabitants  to  a house,  could  not 
have  exceeded  10,000.  He  adds  however  that  “ there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  since  the  year  1715  the  town  has  greatly 
decreased  in  numbers  ” as  according  to  a census  taken  by  Dr. 
Toulmin  in  1790  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  that  year  was 
5472.  At  the  time  of  the  first  official  census  taken  in  1801 
the  number  was  5794,  so  that  Toulmin’s  census  was  probably 
correct. 

If  my  estimate  is,  however,  correct,  the  numbers  in  1790 
shew  an  increase  of  1592  (40  per  cent.)  on  those  of  1703, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Savage’s  estimate  of 
10,000  for  1689,  which  shews  nearly  double  the  number  of 
inhabitants  recorded  as  living  in  the  town  in  1790,  is,  though 
in  a lesser  degree,  as  inaccurate  as  that  of  the  writers  who 
preceded  him. 

That  the  population  did  increase  and  not  decrease  between 
the  years  1701  and  1801  is  shewn  by  the  annual  average  of 
marriages  at  St.  Mary’s  during  that  period.  For  the  years 
1701  to  1705  the  average  was  43  ; for  1751  to  1755,  47,  and  for 
1801  to  1805,  54.  This  shews  that  there  must  have  been  a 
large  increase  in  the  population  during  this  period,  which  for 
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practical  purposes  corroborates  my  estimate  of  40  per  cent, 
above  mentioned. 

I should  mention  that  in  the  chapter  on  the  trade  of  Taun- 
ton in  Savage’s  History  he  states  on  the  authority  of  “ Cham- 
berlayne’s  present  state  of  England,”128  that  in  1704,  8,500  were 
weekly  employed  in  Taunton  in  making  its  cloths.  If  this 
were  so,  it  is  incredible  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  of 
the  town  should  only  have  totalled  3,880  in  or  about  the 
previous  year.  I can  only  surmise  that  the  8,500  above 
mentioned  is  absolutely  inaccurate,  or  must  not  only  have  in- 
cluded the  people  employed  in  Taunton,  but  also  those  in  the 
surrounding  districts. 

In  looking  through  the  old  lists  of  residents  one  is  struck 
by  the  number  of  names  of  families  that  are  recorded  there, 
whose  descendants  (presumably)  are  inhabitants  of  Taunton  at 
the  present  day. 

Taking  the  lists  for  1699  for  example,  the  following  names 
of  families  still  well-known  in  Taunton  appear  : — 

In  East  Street , Hucker,  Cross,  Bell,  Edwards,  Webb, 
Butler,  Purchase,  Powell,  Kirkpatrick,  Saunders,  Abraham, 
Hutchings,  Goodman,  Mason,  Smith,  Dyer,  Hare,  Clatworthy, 
Towell,  Bisgood,  Taylor,  Newton  and  Barrett. 

In  Fore  Street , Lock,  Rendell,  Gill,  Hammett,  Chaplin, 
Blake,  Boyle,  Lissant,  Swaine,  Carpenter  and  Woodland. 

In  High  Street , Gunston,  Poole,  Stone,  Tucker,  Cuffe, 
West,  Brown,  Reed  and  Cook. 

In  North  Street,  Hurford,  Morse,  Simmons,  White,  Baker, 
Rowe,  Hill,  Ludlow,  Rowsell,  Phillips,  Long,  Walters,  Web- 
ber and  Coles. 

In  Shutterne , Squib,  Cox,  Hellard,  Woolway,  Fudge,  Knight 
and  Mapledoram. 

In  Paul  Street , French,  Collard,  Cornish,  Knight,  Summers, 
Martin,  Harvey,  Bartlett,  Prideaux,  Cridland,  Lane,  Dare, 
Mills,  Babb,  Allen  and  Jenkins. 

123.  p.  27. 
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Such  is  a brief  and  I fear  somewhat  imperfect  history  of 
Courts  Leet  and  more  particularly  of  the  Court  Leet  of  this 
Borough,  a Court  which,  by  the  good  work  it  accomplished  in 
times  past,  ought  to  live  in  the  grateful  memory  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  ancient  Borough. 

N.B. — I have  for  the  sake  of  convenience  adopted  modern  spelling,  through- 
out the  extracts  from  the  presentments  recorded  in  this  paper. — H.B.S. 


APPENDIX  A. 


A TRANSLATION  OF  THE  PORTREEVES’  ACCOUNT1  FOR 
THE  BOROUGH  RENDERED  IN  1427-1428. 


TAUNTON  BOROUGH. 

Account  of  John  Boghe  and  Simon  Pennyng,  Portreeves  there  in  the 
years  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  6th,  the  5th  and  6th.  And 
from  the  translation  of  Lord  Henry  Beaufort,  Bp.  of  Winchester  the 
23rd. 

The  same  answer  of  ,£18  Is.  lid.  of  arrears  of  last  account  of  the 
year  preceding. 

Total  £18  Is.  lid. 


RENTS  OF  ASSIZE. 

And  of  £21  16s.  8d.  of  ancient  rent2  at  the  usual  terms.  And  of 
30s.  5|d.  of  stall  rents  and  of  Plots  in  the  middle  of  the  market  at 
four  terms.  And  of  13s.  4d.  of  customs3  of  the  bakers  at  the  said 
terms.  And  of  10s.  of  customs  of  the  tanners  at  the  feast  of  St. 
Martin  which  is  called  Martines  Gavell.  And  of  27s.  6d.  of  certain 
rents  of  divers  parcels  of  land  of  the  Lord’s  waste  within  the  borough 
aforesaid  of  divers  tenants  as  clearly  appears  by  parcel  in  the  12th 
year  of  the  Lord  that  now  is.  And  of  6d.  of  certain  rent  of  divers 
parcels  of  land  of  the  Lord’s  waste  within  the  borough  held  by  divers 
tenants  as  appears  by  parcel  the  19th  year  of  the  Lord  that  now  is. 

Total  £25  18s.  5fd. 

ACQUITTANCE  OF  RENT. 

In  acquittance  of  rent  of  the  two  Reeves  of  the  Borough  by  ancient 
custom  4s. 


1.  In  the  Exchequer  at  Taunton  Castle. 

2.  Borough  rents.  3.  Dues. 
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DEFAULTS  OF  RENT. 

4(In  default  of  rent  of  one  burgage4 5  of  Thomas  Brooke  2s.  Id, 
parcel  of  the  land  late  Thomas  Loriners  lOd,  a parcel  of  land  late 
William  Huntilpath’s  2d,  a parcel  of  land  late  William  Atte  Hull6  by 
Chesecrosse  1 2d,  a parcel  of  land  upon  the  Cornhill  late  William 
Pottman’s  13d,  a burgage  late  Thomas  Durburgh’s  3d,  a burgage  late 
John  Ryden’s  18d,  a burgage  of  Sir  John  Brook  2s,  a parcel  of  land 
late  William  Walter  Denby  by  the  High  Cross  12d. — 12s.  7d.)  In 
default  of  rent  of  land  late  Einicoll’s  2Jd,  of  a parcel  of  land  late 
William  Bruce’s  4d,  a burgage  late  Nicholas  Coker’s  2s.  Id,  a parcel 
of  land  late  Thomas  Waterhall’s  4d,  (a  parcel  of  land  late  Thomas 
Larkiston’s  18d.)  a parcel  of  land  late  Thomas  Yauk’s  2d,  a parcel  of 
land  which  John  Hiche  purchased  to  place  his  sign  there  2d,  in  de- 
fault of  rent  of  a parcel  of  land  in  Scheterne7  late  John  Loveson’s 
12d,  (because  in  the  hundred  of  Holeway8  and  is  their  charged  as 
appears  the  year  preceding,)  a parcel  of  land  late  Walter  Smyth’s  in 
Scheterne  8d,  in  the  Lord’s  hand  and  vacant  and  no  distress  can  be 
found  (6s.  and  2^d.)  In  default  of  rent  of  three  stalls  opposite  the 
house  of  William  at  Vyne,  because  the  said  stalls  are  a nuisance  and 
in  ruins  12d,  in  default  of  rent  of  a burgage  of  Edmund  Dygher  in 
the  middle  of  the  market  8d,  because  in  the  Lord’s  hand  (In  default 
of  the  rent  of  a burgage  late  Thomas  Aungle,  because  in  the  Lord’s 
hand  and  no  distraint  can  be  found.)  In  default  of  rent  of  a parcel  of 
land  opposite  the  house  of  John  Burten  2d. 

Sum  6s.  4Jd. 

Total  of  Acquittances  and  defaults  10s.  4^d. 

Total  of  rents  remaining  clear  £25  8s.  Id. 


FARMS.9 

And  of  26s.  8d.  farm  of  the  fish  stall  at  4 terms  & of  3d.  farm  of 
a parcel  of  land  behind  the  tenement  of  Robert  Afford  per  ann,  con- 
taining in  length  42  feet  and  in  breadth  32  feet,  26s.  lid. 

Total  26s.  lid. 


CUSTOMS. 


And  of  13s.  4d.  of  the  profit  of  the  market  this  year  and  of  13s.  ^d. 
of  the  customs  of  the  stalls  and  plots  of  the  shoemakers  per  ann.,  and 


4.  The  words  within  the  brackets  are  struck  through  in  the  original. 

5.  House  held  on  Burgage  tenure.  6.  Bishop’s  Hull.  7.  Shutterne. 

8.  Several  tenements  in  Shutterne  are  in  the  Hundred  of  Holway. 

9.  Yearly  rents  certain,  payable  under  Leases. 
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of  13s.  3Jd.  of  the  perquisites  of  St.  Botolph’s  fair10  this  year.  And 
of  3s.  4d.  of  the  toll  of  grass  this  year.  And  of  13s.  4d.  of  free 
gavel11  this  year. 

Total  56s.  5d. 


ISSUES  OF  PLOTS. 

And  of  6s.  8d.  of  a tenement  in  the  middle  of  the  market,  built  by 
Edmund  Dygher  and  seised  into  the  Lord’s  hand,  the  reason  appears 
in  the  11th  year. 


FINES  OF  THE  FARM. 

And  of  8d.  of  John  Ayshford  for  a parcel  of  land  behind  his  tene- 
ment, to  be  held  for  term  of  his  life,  containing  in  length  42  feet  and  in 
breadth  32  feet. 

FINES. 

Of  lines,  nothing. 


PERQUISITES  OF  COURT. 

And  of  £9  13s.  7d.  of  perquisites  of  the  Borough  Court  this  year. 
And  of  3s.  4d.  of  the  perquisites  of  the  Court- of  Pie  Powder12  this 
year. 

Total  sum  £9  16s.  lid. 

Sum  total  of  the  Rental  with  arrears,  £57  17s.  7d. 


LIVERIES  OF  MONEYS. 

And  he  accounts  in  livery  of  moneys  to  Robert  Barbot  Treasurer  of 

formerly  John  Phelpot,  William  Sevenge,  reeves  there  preceding 

year. 

And  to  the  same  treasurer  46s.  8d.  of  new  issues. 

And  on  livery  of  moneys  to  John  Chard,  £34  3s.  3d. 

Total  of  all  the  liveries  of  moneys  £39  and  he  owes  £10  17s.  7d. 


10.  The  Town  Fair. 

11.  Tribute,  Toll,  Customs  or  Yearly  Revenue.  (Jacob’s  Law  Diet). 

12.  A Court  of  record  instituted  for  the  speedy  dispatch  of  differences  arising 
at  a Fair.  From  the  French  words  “ pied  ” and  “ puldreux,”  dusty  feet,  referring 
to  the  pedlars  who  have  no  certain  dwelling  place,  and  by  whom  Fairs  are 
usually  kept.  The  Court  is  incident  to  a Fair.  The  Steward  was  the  Judge, 
and  the  trial  was  by  Merchants  and  Traders  at  the  Fair.  (Jacob,  p.  406). 

Vol.  L V (Third  Series , Vol.  XV),  Part  II. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

A VERBATIM  COPY  OF  THE  PRESENTMENT  OF  THE 
ALDERMAN  OF  NORTH  STREET  IN  1597. 

“ nostreet  presen teth 

That  upon  thersday  beinge  the  firste  daye  of  December 
1597  A peedge  of  Mr.  Heughe  Hills  beinge  tyed  up  by 
mo  the  Allderman  (Acordinge  to  the  Lawe  made  and  pro- 

X Decr  vided  in  this  Lighte)  was  the  the  same  daye  his  servant 
1597  Cristopher  Gibbs  came  by  fforce  of  of  Armes  & did 
cute  the  Roope  and  Lick  wiss  did  take  awaye  the  peedge 
Fr  this  abusse  complayned  unto  the  Constabells  Comandemet 
geven  be  Constabell  payne  to  bringe  the  offender  beffore 
hime,  the  nexte  daye  he  beinge  therunto  Required  by  the 
Alderman  did  Refuss  the  same  to  do,  then  at  Lanthe  by 
force  beinge  brought  before  Constabell  hhrte  who  sayde 
he  had  nothinge  to  say  to  hime  for  the  Abusse,  but  that 
he  might  go  About  his  bissness 

. By  Osemond  Wythers  Alder™-” 


APPENDIX  C. 


W.R. 

At  His  Majesty’s  Bear-Garden  in  Hockley  Hole , near 
Clarkenwel-Green. 

These  are  to  give  Notice,  to  all  Gentlemen,  Gamesters,  and  others, 
that  on  this  present  Monday,  being  the  10th  of  this  Instant  June , 
1700.  A Great  Match  is  to  be  Fought  by  a Fallow  Dog  in  West- 
minster, call’d  Punch,  against  a Bald  Face  Fallow  Dog  of  East- 
Smithfeld  for  a Silver  Collar,  five  let-goes  out  of  hand,  which  goes 
fairest  and  furthest  in  wins  all : Being  a general  day  of  Sport  by  all 
the  old  Gamesters,  and  a great  mad  Bull  to  be  turned  loose  in  the 
Game-place,  with  Fire- Works  all  over  him  ; and  Two  Boar-Cats  ty’d 
to  his  Tail,  with  variety  of  Bull-baiting  and  bear-baiting.  Those 
that  are  not  there  by  three  of  the  Clock  will  not  see  the  beginning  of 
the  Sport. 


Vivat  Rex 
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APPENDIX  D. 

A LIST13  OF  PERSONS  WHO  HAVE  SERVED  THE  OFFICE 
OF  CONSTABLE  OF  THE  BOROUGH  OF  TAUNTON 
SINCE  THE  YEAR  1426. 


1426  John  Boghe 

Simon  Pennyng 

1443-4  Records  damaged 

1427  William  Payne 

John  Blolbery 

1445-6  Records  missing 

1428  John  Felpot 

William  Cosyn 

1447  John  Blolbery 

John  Felpot 

1429  William  Sevenge 

John  Foy 

1448  Record  missing 

1430-1  Records  missing 

1449  John  Aisshe 

Thomas  Whitelond 

1432  John  Felpot 

William  Felpot 

1450  Record  missing 

1433-5  Records  missing 

1451  John  Bisshup 

Peter  Grey 

1436  John  Blolbery 

John  Aishe 

1452  Record  missing 

1437  Simon  Pendon 

William  Sevenge 

1453  Robert  Stoke 

John  Denys 

1438  John  Bush  up 

John  Fillepot 

1454  Thomas  Wareyne 
Robert  Whirlond 

1439  John  Blolbery 

William  Borce 

1455  Robert  Grey 

John  Okerford 

1440  John  Story 

Thomas  Domet 

1456  Thomas  Domet 
William  Hooper 

1441-2  Records  missing 

1457  John  Carner 

Richard  Lichefeld 

13.  The  records  containing  the  names  of  all  officers  of  the  Court  only  extend 
back  to  the  year  1566.  The  names  of  Constables  prior  to  that  date  have  been 
taken  from  the  Portreeves’  accounts,  it  being  the  custom  that  the  retiring 
Constables  should  be  elected  Portreeves  for  the  ensuing  year.  As  each  account 
contains  the  names  of  the  two  portreeves  who  rendered  it,  it  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  these  names  were  those  of  the  Constables  for  the  preceding 
year. — H.BS 
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1458  John  Okerforde  1481  John  Wynne 


Henry  Edmonde 

1459  Robert  Stoke 
John  Wynne 

1460  Record  damaged 

1461  Robert  Stoke 
Thomas  Wareyn 

1462  Simon  Hampwoode 
Alexander  Tose 

1463  Alexander  Fissher 
William  Marke 

1464-8  Records  missing 

1469  William  Marke 
William  Roche 

1470  John  Sargeo'1 
Alexander  Toose 

1471  Record  missing 

1472  John  Beste 
Laurence  Adm 

1473  Robert  Eston 
Henry  Toggeweth 

1474  Record  missing 

1475  Walter  Johnes 
Richard  Anserycke 

1476  Record  missing 

1477  Robert  Eston 
Walter  Sanyell 

1478  Record  missing 

1479-80  John  Sargar 
John  Knollis14 


Henry  Gosswyll 

1482  Walter  Eston 
Walter  Dowlyng 

1483  John  Beste 
Robert  Roper 

1484  Thomas  Fyssher 
Walter  Sanyell 

1485  John  Sarger 
John  Crudelvyll 

1486  Thomas  Fissher 
Walter  Dowlyng 

1487  Record  missing 

1488  Richard  Smyth 
William  Bolde 

1489  Robert  Roper 
John  Tose 

1490  Laurence  Bain 
Thomas  Fyssher 

1491  Walter  Dowlyng 
John  Eston 

1492  John  Tudwell 
John  Roper 

1493  John  Babyngton 
William  Nethewey 

1494  John  Toose 
William  Goldey 

1495  Laurence  Adam 
John  Burnerd 

1496  Alexander  Newton 
Thomas  Fissher 

1497  Robert  Roper 
Richard  Smyth 

1498  John  Eston 
John  Buruttrds 


14.  Spelt  Knollys  in  1480. 
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1499  John  Tose 
John  Roper 

1500  William  G-oldney 
William  Nethewey 

1501  Laurence  Adams 
Robert  Horsey 

1502  Robert  Roper 
John  Laurens 

1503  Richard  Smyth 
John  Huet 

1504  Laurence  Adams 
John  Roper 

1505  Alexander  Penton 
John  Togwill 

1506  John  Eston 
Robert  Horsey 

1507  Laurence  Adams 
Henry  Golder 

1508  William  Nethewey 
William  Sydenhm 

1509  Record  missing 

1510  John  Huet 
Roger  Hylle 

1511  Record  missing 

1512  John  Eston 
John  Calder 

1513  William  Nethewey 
William  Sydenhm 

1514  Thomas  Messlyn 
William  Tedburv 

1515  Robert  Hill 
Record  damaged 

1516-17  Records  missing 

1518  William  Sydenhm 
Thomas  Messelyng 


1519  John  Paldws 
Richard  Spensor 

1520  Roger  Hill 
William  Tedburv 

1521  Robert  Horsey 
John  Wetherton 

1522  William  Sydenhm 
Thomas  Messlyn 

1523  John  Eston 
John  Cal  owe 

1524  Roger  Hill 
William  Tedbury 

1525  Record  missing 

1526  John  Calowe,  Sr. 
John  Adnis 

1527  Roger  Hille 
William  Sydenhm 

1528  No  names  entered 

1529-  John  Calowe 
John  Toose 

1530  John  A dins 
Thomas  Messelyn 

1531  Record  missing 

1532  William  Sydenhm 
John  A dni 

1533  Robert  Horsey 
John  Calowe 

1534  Record  missing 

1535  Roger  Hille 
William  Peperell 

1536-7  Records  missing 

1538  John  Toose 

William  Vyny 
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1539  William  Horsey 

1558  William  Cleyhanger 

William  Peperell 

William  Skoryer 

1540  Record  missing 

1559-60  Records  missing 

1541  Bengy  Henley 

1561  Laurence  Carbamel 

John  Calowe 

Simons 

1542  John  Tose 

1562  John  Willy sdon 

William  Yyney 

Thomas  Savage 

1543  William  Horsey 

1563  Record  missing 

John  Carnanell 

1544  Thomas  Messlyn 

1564  William  Clevehanger 

John  Tose 

William  Skorier 

1545  John  Adms 

1565  Record  missing 

William  Yyney 

1546  John  Adms 

1566  Thomas  Davidge 

Alexander  Toggewith 

John  Handiford 

1547  JohnCallowe 

1567  Laurence  Carbanell 

William  Horsey 

Richard  Mathewe 

1548  William  Peperell 

1568  William  Clevehanger 

John  Pope 

Henry  Femell 

1549  William  Yyney 

1569  Thomas  Simondes 

John  Wyllysdon 

John  Bailie 

1550  John  Androes 

1570  Thomas  Pope 

William  Gille 

John  Handeford 

1551  William  Yenye 

1571  Thomas  Davidge 

Peter  Weberand 

Thomas  Dare 

1552  Edward  Mathewe 

" 1572  Henry  Carbannell 

William  Surrare 

Thomas  Lecheland 

1553  William  Horsey 

1573  Henry  Femell 

Robert  Gill 

Simon  Saunders 

1554  William  Yyney 

1574  Thomas  Pope 

Peter  Davey 

Richard  Mathews 

1555  John  Wylisdon 

1575  John  Handeford 

Robert  Hugons 

William  West 

1556  Record  missing 

1576  John  Handeford 

Leonard  Tuck 

1557  William  Skoryer 

1577  Simon  Saunders 

Laurence  Carbanyell 

Thomas  Davi(dge) 
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1578  Thomas  Dare 

1597  Thomas  Pope 

Thomas  Cooke 

William  Dare 

1579  Henry  Femell 

1598  William  Harte 

Thomas  Trowbridge 

John  Payne 

1580  Thomas  Lechelond 

1599  John  Collard 

Eobert  Hendley 

Andrew  Hendley 

1581  Thomas  Pope,  Sr. 

1600  John  Gottsall 

Thomas  Davidge 

Ludovic  Pope 

1582  Record  missing 

1601  Thomas  Trowbridge 

William  Edney 

1583  Simon  Saunders 

1602  Thomas  Fysher 

Laurence  Lecheland 

John  Bowne 

1584  Thomas  Trowbridge 

1603  Eobert  Davidge 

Francis  Moore 

William  Lecheland 

1585  Henry  Femell 

1604  William  Dare 

John  Eiche 

Andrew  Hendley 

1586  Eobert  Henley 

1605  John  Payne 

William  Garlick 

Simon  Sanders 

1587  William  Leonard 

1606  John  Collard 

Arthur  Pitte 

George  Hill 

1588  Thomas  Pope 

1607  Ludovic  Pope 

Thomas  Fy slier 

John  Godsall 

1589  Simon  Sanders 

1608  William  Edney 

Eobert  Davidge 

Hugo  Hill 

1590  Thomas  Pope,  Jr. 

1609  John  Boone 

William  Hart 

James  Eaynolds 

1591  Francis  More 

1610  Thomas  Fysher 

Thomas  Trowbridge 

William  Lechland 

1592  John  Eiche 

1611  Eobert  Davidge 

John  Gottsall 

John  Payne 

1593  Arthur  Pitte 

1612  William  Dare 

William  Leonard 

Eichard  Gregorye 

1594  Thomas  Femell 

1613  Andrew  Hendley 

Thomas  Fyshar 

John  Trowbridge 

1595  Thomas  Pope 

1614  George  Hill 

Christopher  Sanders 

Thomas  Cliicke 

1596  Eobert  Davidge 

1615  Ludovic  Pope 

John  Bone 

John  Bellemy 
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1616  Hugo  Hill 
Kobert  Godsall 

1617  William  Ednev 
Hugo  Godsall 

1618  John  Boone 
Hugo  Pitcher 

1619  William  Leachland 
Roger  Hill 

1620  Robert  Davidge 
John  Trowbridge 

1621  Andrew  Hendley 
Thomas  Chick 

1622  Philip  Lissant 
Mark  Knight 

1623  Ludovic  Pope 
Hugo  Hill 

1624  Hugo  Godsall 
Thomas  Hester 

1625  Hugo  Pitcher 
Jasper  Chaplin 

1626  Roger  Hill 
Roger  Moggeridge 

1627  William  Lechland 
Richard  Saunders 

1628  Henry  Godsall 
William  Powell 

1629  Philip  Lissant 
Peter  Godwin 

1630  Thomas  Hester 
Richard  Webb 

1631  Jasper  Chaplin 
Richard  Pitte 

1632  Robert  Moggeridge 
Richard  Smith 

1633  Richard  Saunders 
George  Searle 

1634  Henry  Godsall 
Edward  Cooper 


1635  Richard  Webb 
Edward  Webber 

1636  Richard  Pitt 
Henry  West,  Sr. 

1637  Richard  Smith 
John  Bellamy 

1638  George  Searle 
Robert  Gaspy 

1639  Richard  Saunders 
Robert  Chick 

1640  Henry  Godsall 
Richard  Taylor 

1641  Edward  Webber 
Samuel  Quash 

1642  Peter  Lissant 
Alexander  Godsall 

1643  Robert  Gaspie 
William  Chaplin 

1644  Edward  Cooper 
Thomas  Dare 

1645  Samuel  Whetcombe 
Roger  Gale 

1646  Christopher  Taylor 
Thomas  .Nicholas 

1647  John  Davye 
Hugo  Gunston 

1648  Robert  Chick 
John  Sprake 

1649  Philip  Lissant 
Richard  Baber 

1650  Samuel  Whetcombe 
Andrew  Gregory 

1651  William  Chaplin 
Thomas  Edgingham 

1652  Edward  Webber 
Christopher  Hurley 

1653  Hugh  Gunston 
Robert  Middleton 
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1654  John  Davye 
John  Forde 

1655  John  Mallack 
William  Gill 

1656  William  Mills 
John  Gardner 

1657  Thomas  Taylor 
George  Lissant 

1658  Christopher  Hurley 
Robert  Hucker 

1659  Robert  Middleton 
Thomas  Godsall 

1660  John  Ford 
John  Whetham 

1661  William  Gill 
John  Cooper 

1662  John  Gardner 
Philip  Gadd 

1663  Thomas  Dare 
Anthony  Budd 

1664  William  Turner 
John  Meredith 

1665  Thomas  Patten 
Simon  Gland 

1666  John  Whetham 
Stephen  Savidge 

1667  Stephen  Savage 
Henry  Crosse 

1668  Phillip  Gadd 
William  Dunne 

1669  William  Turner 
James  Roach 

1670  Thomas  Patten 
Samuel  Bindon 

1671  Simon  Gland 
Stephen  Timewell 

1672  John  Meredith 
John  Hucker 


1673  Robert  Taylor 
Edward  Rossiter 

1674  Antipas  Swinerton 
Robert  Brailey 

1675  James  Roach 
Francis  Hubbard 

1676  Samuel  Bindon 
William  Raw 

1677  Stephen  Timewell 
Thomas  Lassum 

1678  William  Bidgood 
George  Pollard 

1679  Thomas  Smith 
Thomas  Bosley 

1680  Names  not  filed  in 

1681  Antipas  Swinerton 
Jasper  Chaplin 

1682  Benjamin  Poole 
Hugo  Quarrell 

1683  John  Rovet 
Aldred  Bickham 

1684  William  Dryer 
John  Rossiter 

1685  John  Purchase 
Thomas  Gale 

1686  Edward  Manley 
John  Lucas 

1687  Robert  Collin 
Richard  Quarrell 

1688  William  Dryer 
James  Poole 

1689  Bernard  Smith 
Arthur  Towel! 

1690  John  Roe 

Robert  Bartholomew 

1691  Thomas  Gale 
Henry  Palmer 
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1692  John  Hobbs 

1712  William  Lawrence 

No  second  name 

William  Browne 

1693  John  Crosse 

1713  George  Viney 

Simon  West 

Thomas  Butler 

1694  Thomas  To  will 

1714  Edward  Cadby 

John  Marshall 

John  Capon 

1695  Henry  Bidgood 

1715  James  Poole 

John  Yard 

Edward  Broomley 

1696-7  Richard  Hamlin 

1716  William  Langdon 

Nathaniel  Crabbe 

Daniel  Bicknell 

1698  John  Rossiter 

1717  James  Gully 

Rawleigh  Trewin 

John  White 

1699  Charles  Hanslopp 

1718  Charles  Cox 

Robert  Smith 

Thomas  Morren 

1700  John  Bindon 

1719  James  Poole 

Thomas  Gale 

Thomas  Morren 

1701  Simon  Westcott 

1720  Edward  Cadby 

William  Saunders 

William  Crosse 

1702  John  Yard 

1721  Roger  Mallacke 

Thomas  Murren 

John  Teape 

1703  Nathaniel  Crabb 

1722  Francis  Spurrier 

John  Cockram 

William  Crosse 

1704  Thomas  Gale,  Jr. 

1723  Nathaniel  Vinte 

Thomas  Butler 

James  Lutt 

1705  William  Langdon 

1724-6  William  Gar  way 

Hugh  Stubbs 

Samuel  Payne 

1706  Thomas  Laskett 

1727  Nicholas  Woodham 

George  Viney 

Edward  Hooper 

1707  Simon  Westcott 

1728  Charles  Cox 

James  Gully 

James  Dare 

1708  Thomas  Grant 

1729  Thomas  Grant 

Abraham  Perriam 

James  Dare 

1709  James  Manley 

1730  Francis  Spurrier 

William  Bay  ley 

William  Locke 

1710  Richard  Talbot 

1731  Thomas  Hayward 

Roger  Low 

John  Barber 

1711  John  Yard 

1732  William  Sweeting 

John  Dare 

William  Bayley 
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1733  Thomas  Exon 

1750 

Thomas  Hancock 

Samuel  Hillyard 

Thomas  Long 

1734  Samuel  Atlee 

1751 

William  Burrow 

Philip  Southey 

Thomas  Govier 

1735  Record  missing 

1752 

John  Hunt 

John  Dyer 

1736  Thomas  Gale 

1753 

John  Foy 

John  Newton 

Francis  Capon 

1737  Philip  Foy 

1754 

Richard  Boone 

John  Griddle 

Stephen  Dyke 

1738  John  Atlee 

1755-6  Benjamin  Spiller 

Richard  Littlejohns 

Christopher  Marler 

1739  Robert  Bryant 

1757 

John  Buncombe 

Francis  Hayes 

Samuel  Brooks 

1740  Henry  Manley 

1758 

John  Sydenham 

Thomas  Dawe 

John  Hurrer 

1741  Thomas  Hancock 

1759 

Record  missing 

John  Hare 

1742  Philip  Southey 

1760 

William  Burrow 

William  Dyke 

Charles  Cox 

1 7 43  George  Berry 

1761-2  John  Luttley 

John  Chilcott 

John  Goldsworthy. 

1744  William  Sharrock 

1763 

John  Graham 

Thomas  Dyer 

Thomas  Channon 

1745  William  Spiller 

1764 

Christopher  Lutley 

William  Pearse 

John  Burcher 

1746  Benjamin  Hall 

1765 

William  Saunders 

Benjamin  Nicholls 

Richard  Reeves 

1747  Joseph  Spiller 

1766 

Robert  Harris 

Simon  Saunders 

Thomas  Lock 

1748  John  Alexander 

1767 

James  Hare 

Edmund  Fickus 

George  Bindon 

1749  George  Strong 

151768 

James  Pond 

John  Hurrer 

Henry  Hooper 

15.  A second  Court  was 

held  this  year  within  a few  days  of  the 

the  officers  appointed  at  the  first  court  apparently  ignored,  as  the  Constables 
appointed  at  the  second  Court  were  in  accordance  with  custom  elected 
Portreeves  in  the  following  year.  Rival  factions  in  connection  with  the  passing 
of  the  Market  House  Act  this  year  may  possibly  account  for  this. 
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1768  Joseph  Long 
William  Trott,  Jr. 

1769  George  Williams 
Richard  Littlejohns 

1770  John  Harcombe 
Thomas  Spiller 

1771  William  Cockeram 
Joseph  Melhuish 

1772  John  Nowell 
John  Parkhouse 

1773  Benjamin  Viney 
Joseph  Harman 

1774  Jonathan  Harman 
George  Rew 

1775  John  Doman 
Thomas  Pile 

1776  Jenipher  Painter 
Thomas  Viney 

1777  Joseph  Parkhouse 
John  Hill 

1778  William  Trott 
William  Saunders 

1779  John  Parkhouse 
Stephen  Prew  Chaplain 

1780  Thomas  Balden 
George  Rew,  Jr. 

1781  Abraham  Barnes 
James  Berry 

1782  John  Dyer 
John  Chilcott 

1783  Charles  Cox 
James  Spiller 

1784  James  Berry 
George  Hare 

1785  Henry  Hooper 
William  Rew 

1786  Robert  Newton 
Stephen  Reeves 


1787  Benjamin  Spiller 
George  Hewlett 

1788  William  Cogan,  Jr. 
John  Squire 

1789  Richard  Dominey 
James  Davy 

1790  Vere  Hare 
James  Pounsbury 

1791  Daniel  Sutton 
Joseph  Ludlow 

1792  William  Turle 
Thomas  Dinham 

1793  Mathew  Taylor 
Molly-  Gannett 

1794  John  Locke 
David  Poundsbery 

1795  John  Stevens 
Joseph  Bussell 

1796  John  Priddy 
Samuel  Ludlow 

1797  Thomas  Hurford 
Thomas  Webber 

1 7 98  George  Rewe 
John  Dummett 

1799  Samuel  Drake 
Richard  Dell 

1800  Thomas  Jacobs 
Henry  Stone 

1801  John  Hill 
John  Coles 

1802  Matthew  Haviland 
Joseph  Slocombe 

1803  William  Casley 
William  Chilcott 

1804  Thomas  Rendle 
Thomas  Brailey 

1805  James  Jacobs 
William  Dibble 
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1806  William  Lindsay 
Peter  Cornish 

1807  William  Yandall 
William  Parkhouse 

1808  Charles  Sutton 
Samuel  Hallett 

1809  Richard  Turle 
Thomas  Fickus 

1810  Thomas  Green slade 
Thomas  Burton 

1811  John  Slocombe 
Leonard  Pavey 

1812  James  White 
Edward  Martyn 

1813  John  Buller 
Joseph  Hitchcock 

1814  Thomas  Brailey 
William  Gore 

1815-16  Aaron  Smetham 
Henry  Sutton 

1817  Mark  Long 
William  Gore 

1818  Benjamin  Granger 
Thomas  Brailey 

1819  Thomas  Virgin  Granger 
Robert  Henry  Gillard 

1820  Thomas  Brailey 
William  Line 

1821  Henry  Hurford 
William  Murrey 

1822  William  Yandall,  Jr. 
Emmanuel  Stevens 

1823  David  White 
Benjamin  Granger 

1824  James  Long 
Thomas  Bellamy 

1825  Thomas  Virgin  Granger 
William  Murray 


1826  Henry  James  Townsend 
James  Jeboult 

1827  Joseph  Bussell 
John  Knott 

1828  John  Porter 
William  Murrey 

1829  Henry  Upham 
William  Goodwyn 

1830  John  Knott 
Joseph  Bussell 

1831  Thomas  Gilbert 
David  White 

1832  William  Yandall 
John  Fearncombe 

1833  James  Shattock 
James  Blackmore 

1834  Thomas  Gilbert 
Abraham  Whitwham 

1835  George  Cox 

William  Hutchins  Chorley 

1836  William  Upham 

John  Christopher  Easton 

1837-8  Richard  William  Atton 
Robert  Harne 

1839  Thomas  Hucklebridge 
William  Roberts 

1840  Samuel  Parsons 
Richard  Bridge  Cross 

1841  William  Parkhouse 
Stephen  Reeves 

1842  John  Bartlett 
Charles  Court 

1843  James  Parsons 
John  Steevens 

1844  James  Parsons 
George  Greedy,  Jr. 

1845  William  Court 
Abraham  Whitwham 
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1846  John  Turle 
Charles  Cox  Corfield 

1847  George  King  Hare 
Joseph  Parkhouse 

1848  Richard  House 
John  Babb 

1849  John  Porter 
John  Slocombe 

1850  Frederick  May 
Robert  Summerhayes 

1851  Janies  Trudell 
Henry  Sutton 

1852  William  Burge  Hellard 
Henry  Fiske 

1853  Benjamin  Abraham 
John  Kingsbury 

1854  William  Goodland 
Samuel  Summerhayes 

1855  Henry  Barker 
Joseph  Colmer 

1856  John  Roberts 
William  Pain 

1857  George  Sercombe 
Thomas  Sydenham 

18c  8 Edward  Slocombe 
Thomas  Bussell 

1859  Walter  Pring 
Robert  Harris,  Jr. 

1860  John  Barter 
William  Strode  Bragg 

1861  Walter  Chorley  Brannan 
Joseph  Parkhouse 

1862  John  Leversedge 
Edward  Jeboult 

1863  Frederick  Ricketts  Clarke 
Thomas  Harris 

1864  Alfred  Stansell 
John  Blizard 


1865  Thomas  Evans 
Francis  Chapman 

1866  William  Charming 
David  Poole  Hewer 

1867  Melville  Raban 
George  Holt  Geale 

1868  William  Greenslade 
John  Yile 

1869  Alfred  Lewis 
Richard  Turle 

1870  Clement  Smith 
John  Duder 

1871  Robert  Bailey 

James  Bartlett  Webber 

1872  Alfred  Court 

Thos.  Huoklebridge  Bartlett 

1873  Edward  Lvne  Parsons 
Reginald  Barnicott 

1874  Charles  Haddon 
William  Robert  Trotman 

1875  William  Hockin 
Robert  XJpham  Hartnell 

1876  Allan  Harrison  Stringfeilow 
George  Sheppard 

1877  William  Edward  Bussell 
Thomas  Geale 

1878  Arthur  Steevens 
Charles  Baker 

1879  William  Firth 
James  Showers 

1880  Sidney  Arding  Bragg 
Charles  Lewis 

1881  Thomas  Biffen 
Henry  James  Spiller 

1882  Frederick  Benjn  Wickenden 
« Henry  Joseph  Yan  Trump 

1883  John  Giles  Yile 
William  Henry  Cooksley 
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1884*5  Walter  Norman 
Henry  West 

1886  William  Lock 
Edwin  Goodman 

1887  William  Lock 
William  Potter 

1888-9  Charles  Baker 

Malcolm  Glenara  Ross 

1890  Malcolm  Glenara  Ross 
Harry  Read 

1891-2  William  Adams 

William  Albert  Wrenn 

1893  William  Albert  Wrenn 
Alexander  Hammett 


1894-6  Alexander  Hammett 
David  Brown 

1897-9  David  Brown 
Josiah  Lewis 

1900-1  Charles  Edward  Clemow 
William  Henry  Westlake 

1902-3  William  Percy 
George  Hinton 

1904-6  William  Poole 
Edwin  Goodman 

1907  Eland  Clatworthy 
Arthur  Allan  Chapman 

1908  Arthur  Allan  Chapman 
Charles  Saunders 


N B. — The  Christian  names  have  where  possible  been  rendered  in  modern 
English.  The  surnames  appear  as  spelt  in  the  records.—  h.  b.  s. 


€fce  ®olD  Core  founo  at  geotiil,  1909. 


BY  H.  ST.  GEORGE  GRAY. 


I.  PLACE  OF  FINDING  AND  INQUEST. 

“A  golden  torque,  ascribed  to  the  middle  Bronze  Age,  was  found 
about  the  25th  of  May,  1909,  in  Mr.  Chapman’s  garden  on  Hendford 
Hill,  Yeovil,  owned  by  Messrs.  Bird  & Pippard.  It  was  found  on  the 
earth,  after  digging,  by  Henry  Cole,  of  Yeovil,  gardener.  The  owner 
thereof  cannot  now  be  known.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  has  ever 
been  in  ancient  times  hidden  or  otherwise  concealed.” 

OUCH  was  the  verdict,  on  which  the  jury  unanimously 
agreed,  which  resulted  from  a long  and  carefully-con- 
sidered inquiry  held  at  the  Yeovil  Town  Hall  by  the  Coroner 
for  S.E.  Somerset  (Mr.  E.  Q.  Loueh)  on  August  18th,  1909, 
to  prove  and  elucidate  the  circumstances  of  the  finding  of  this 
gold  ornament.  The  inquest  was  the  outcome  of  communica- 
tions between  the  solicitor  to  H,  M.  Treasury  and  the  district 
coroner. 

The  discovery  and  subsequent  acquisition  of  the  tore  by  the 
Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  for 
the  County  Museum  at  Taunton  Castle  have  excited  a wide- 
spread interest  in  archaeological  circles,  and  the  subject  is  one 
to  which  the  press  and  scientific  magazines  have  given  much 
publicity,1 — the  law  of  Treasure  Trove  not  being  generally 

1.  One  of  the  best  newspaper  accounts  is  to  be  found  in  the  Western  Gazette 
(Yeovil),  Aug.  20,  1909.  The  author  wrote  on  this  subject  in  The  Times , 
Aug.  21,  1909.  Other  articles  and  letters  bearing  on  the  subject  appeared  in 
the  Som.  Co.  Gazette , Nov.  20  and  27,  1909,  and  Jan.  29,  1910,  and  in  The 
Banner  of  Israel , Sept.  22,  1909. 
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understood,  its  interpretation  presented  many  difficulties  and 
difference  of  opinion. 

Students  of  the  subject  are  recommended  to  refer  to  Dr. 
Wm.  Martin’s  articles  in  the  Report  of  the  Coroners'  Society , 
1903-4,2  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Societi j of  Arts ,3  the  South- 
Eastern  Union  of  Scientific  Societies ,4  the  South-Eastern 
Naturalist ,5 6  and  the  Law  Quarterly  f “Treasure  Trove,  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,”  by  Mr. 
P.  W.  P.  Carlyon-Britton,  President  of  the  British  Numis- 
matic Society;7  and  “Treasure  Trove,”  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Compton.8 

The  Coroner  in  opening  the  inquiry  said  they  were  there 
under  the  statutory  jurisdiction  of  the  coroner,  who  in  ancient 
times,  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  was  specially 
instructed  to  hold  inquiries  in  connection  with  the  finding  of 
treasure  trove.  In  the  present  case  the  fact  of  finding  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  finding  had  to  be  put  upon  record.  Beyond 
that  it  was  unnecessary  for  the  Court  to  go,  as  it  was  not 
within  its  province  to  determine  the  technical  point  whether  or 
not  the  ornament  constituted  treasure  trove.  But  the  jury  had 
no  hesitation  in  recording  their  unanimous  opinion  that  the 
antiquity  was  an  isolated  surface-find,  and  that  there  was  no 
proof  whatever  of  intentional  concealment  on  the  part  of  the 
ancient  Briton  who  formerly  owned  it.  The  actual  place  of 
losing  was  not  even  known,  for  the  tore  was  apparently  hauled 
to  the  small  villa-garden  at  Hendford  Hill,  where  it  was 
picked  up  by  the  man  Cole  ; and  the  landlord,  a builder,  stated 
that  the  material  under  consideration  was  surface  mould 

2.  Pages  78-96. 

3.  Vol.  LVI,  Feb.  21,  1908,  pp.  348-359. 

4.  “The  Preservation  of  Treasure  Trove  and  other  Relics,”  1906;  also 
Report,  1907. 

5.  “The  Law  of  Treasure  Trove  as  it  affects  Archaeological  Research,” 
S.  E.  Naturalist, • 1905. 

6.  Jan.  1904  (“Treasure  Trove  and  the  Brit.  Mus.”) 

7.  Reliquary  and  Illustrated  Archaeologist , xiv,  1908,  pp.  115-123. 

8.  Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.,  x,  n.s.,  pp.  118-129. 

Vol.  LV  ( Third  Series , Vol.  XV),  Part  11.  e 
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recently  brought  from  three  distinct  areas  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Its  actual  resting-place  during  the  hundreds  of  years  of 
its  existence  was,  therefore,  unknown  ; and  seeing  also  that  the 
tore  did  not  form  part  of  a hoard,  the  Somersetshire  Archaeo- 
logical and  Natural  Hist.  Soc.,  after  carefully  digesting  the 
law  of  treasure  trove,  had  no  scruples  in  purchasing  it  for  the 
County  Museum9  during  the  time  the  Annual  Meeting  was 
being  held  at  W ells  in  J uly. 

II.  GENEKAL  REMARKS  ON  TORCS. 

No  relic  of  antiquity  is  exposed  to  more  risk  of  finding  its 
way  to  the  melting-pot  than  the  ancient  British  gold  tore,  both 
on  account  of  its  great  weight  (from  about  2 ozs.  to  25  ozs. 
Troy)  and  the  purity  Of  the  precious  metal ; several  cases  are 
on  record  of  the  bullion  value  having  been  obtained  from  this 
practice,  and  doubtless  many  other  instances  of  melting  down 
have  never  come  to  light.  Among  the  finest  examples  remain- 
ing are  those  in  the  Gold  Room  of  the  British  Museum  and  in 
the  National  Museum  at  Dublin. 

Much  has  been  written  in  a general  way  on  the  tores, 
armillae,  and  girdles  of  gold,  of  the  pre-Roman,  classical,  and 
later  periods,  but  in  most  of  those  accounts  there  is  a great 
lack  of  detail  required  for  comparative  purposes.  Among  the 
earlier  papers  are  two  “ On  the  Tores  of  the  Celts,”  by  Samuel 
Birch,  f.s.a.10 

In  the  Latin  language  the  objects  under  consideration  were 
styled  torquis , or  torques.  Tore  was  the  name  of  it  among  the 
Britons  and  ancient  Irish.11  Among  the  Persians  the  tore  was 

9.  All  the  purchase-money  was  subscribed  by  the  kindness  of  individual 
members  of  the  Society  and  others.  Mr.  E.  Courtney  Gardner  and  Mr.  R. 
Hensleigh  Walter,  M.B.,  were  extremely  helpful  in  the  acquiring  of  the  tore 
for  the  Museum,  and  both  these  members  raised  small  sums  towards  its 
purchase. 

10.  Arch.  Journ .,  II,  368-380  ; III,  27-38  (both  published  in  1846). 

11.  Smith’s  “Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,”  1873,  p.  1140. 
One  of  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  is  called  the  “Tore  Lake;”  into  it  falls  the 
“ Tore  Cascade,”  to  the  west  of  which  is  the  “Tore  Mountain.” 
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worn  round  the  neck  of  men  of  distinction.12  In  Roman  times 
tores  were  among  the  rewards  for  valour  bestowed  after  an  en- 
gagement upon  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves.13 
Monuments  erected  to  commemorate  Roman  warriors  and  to 
enumerate  the  honours  which  they  had  obtained  often  mention 
the  number  of  tores  conferred  upon  them.14 

“ Among  the  ancient  Gauls  gold  torques  appear  to  have 
been  abundant,  and  to  have  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
spoils  acquired  from  them  by  their  Roman  conquerors.  About 
223  b.c.15  when  Flaminius  Nepos  gained  his  victory  over  the 
Gauls  on  the  Addua,  it  is  related  that  instead  of  the  Gauls 
dedicating,  as  they  had  intended,  a torque  made  from  the 
spoils  of  the  Roman  soldiers  to  their  god  of  war,  Flaminius 
erected  to  Jupiter  a golden  trophy  made  from  the  Gaulish 
torques.  The  name  of  the  Torquati,  a family  of  the  Manlia 
Gens,  was  derived  from  their  ancestor,  T.  Manlius,16  having 
in  B.C.  361  slain  a gigantic  Gaul  in  single  combat,  whose 
torque  he  took  from  the  dead  body  after  cutting  off  the  head, 
and  placed  it  around  his  own  neck.  On  some  of  the  denarii  of 
the  Manlia  family17  the  torque  forms  a circle  round  the  head 
of  Rome  on  the  obverse.”18  From  Quintilian19  we  learn  that 
the  Gauls  presented  the  Emperor  Augustus  with  a heavy  tore 
of  gold.  . 

“ In  b.c.  196  Publius  Cornelius20  had  1470  torques  which 
he  had  taken  from  the  Bocan  Gauls,  carried  in  triumph  before 
him  ; hence  he  received  the  appellation  of  Torquatus,  and  the 

12.  See  illustration  of  Persian  warrior,  Arch.  Journ.,  II,  370;  Smith’s 
“ Diet,  of  G.  & K.  Ants.”  p.  1140. 

13.  Juv.  xvi.  60  ; Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii,  2 s.  10  ; etc. 

14.  Maffei,  Mus.  Veron.,  p.  218. 

15.  Plorus,  lib.  ii,  c.  4. 

16.  Aulus  Gellius,  lib.  ix,  c.  13. 

17-  Cohen,  “ Med.  Cons.,”  pi.  xxvi,  5. 

18.  Evans’s  “Bronze  Implements,”  374. 

19.  Institut.  Orat.,  lib.  v.  c.  3. 

20.  Liv.  xxxvi,  40.  Dec.  iv.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xl. 
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torque  became  the  badge  of  his  family  for  succeeding  genera- 
tions. At  a later  period  Dio  Cassius  notices  a torque  as 
ornamenting  the  person  of  the  British  Queen  Boadicea,  and  in 
less  remote  times  a W elsh  Prince  was  called  4 Llewellyn  aur 
dorchag,’  or  Llewellyn  of  the  golden  torque.”21 


III.  PREVIOUS  FINDS  OF  TORCS  IN  SOMERSET. 

In  the  late  Sir  John  Evans’s  collection  was  a bronze  pal- 
stave from  Winterhay  Green,  near  Ilminster,  found  with  a 
plain  bronze  bracelet  and  what  from  the  description  must  have 
been  a small  ribbon-like  gold  tore.22  This  is  the  only  record 
known  to  the  writer  of  a gold  tore  having  previously  been 
found  in  Somerset  ;22a  but  twisted  tores  of  bronze,  not  compo- 
site, assignable  to  the  latter  half  of  the  Bronze  Age,  appear  to 
have  been  found  more  frequently  in  Somerset  than  in  any 
other  county. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  23 
the  writer  placed  on  record  all  the  Somerset  specimens  of  solid 
twisted  bronze  tores  of  the  Bronze  Age  then  known  to  him, 
five  of  which  (Taunton  [2],  Chillington,  Edington  Burtle  and 
Pen  Pits)  are  exhibited  in  Taunton  Castle  Museum.  They 
are  as  follows  : — . 

(1)  A fine  specimen,  found  whilst  draining  a field  called 
44  Summerleaze,”  on  Chillington  Downs,  about  3J  miles  due 


21.  Journ.  Hist,  and  Archeeol.  Assoc.  Ireland , XVI,  1883-4,  183. 

22.  Evans’s  “Bronze  Implements,”  90. 

22a.  Ancient  gold  objects  have  rarely  been  found  in  Somerset.  It  has  just  come 
to  the  writer’s  knowledge  (through  Mr.  Spencer  Weare,  jeweller,  of  Wincan- 
ton)  that  several  small  wedge-shaped  ingots  of  gold  are  said  to  have  been  found 
at  North  Cadbury  some  years  ago.  It  appears  that  a woman  of  that  village 
brought  one  to  Mr.  Weare’s  father  (also  a jeweller)  and  stated  that  several  were 
found  about  the  same  (or  just  the  same)  size,  and  that  her  children  had  them  to 
play  with.  Someone  observing  that  they  might  be  gold  caused  the  woman  to 
put  one  by  until  she  had  occasion  to  go  to  Wincanton ; in  the  meantime  the 
others  had  disappeared.  Unfortunately,  too,  the  treasured  one  has  since  been 
melted  down,  its  value  as  bullion  being  about  30  shillings.  There  was  no  hole 
or  other  mark  on  the  solid  ingot. 

23.  Vol.  XXI,  137-8. 
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west  of  Crewkerne  and  close  to  Chillington  and  Cudworth.24 
Weight  10J-  ozs.  (avoirdupois). 

(2)  Large  complete  tore  discovered  in  a shop  at  Taunton, 
where  it  had  been  used  for  many  years  for  stringing  on  discs 
of  leather  used  in  umbrella-making.  Presented  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Luck,  1882. 

(3)  Complete  but  smaller  tore,25  found  with  the  great 
bronze  hoard  from  the  Taunton  Union  Workhouse,  consisting 
of  palstaves  (flanged  celts),  spear-head,  razor,  two  sickles, 
various  ornaments,  etc. 

(4)  Tore  of  slender  make,  fastenings  missing,  found  at  Ed- 
ington  Burtle.26 

(5)  Part  of  a tore  found  near  the  Pen  Pits,  S.-E.  Somerset.27 

(6)  Three  tores  found  near  Heath  House,  Wedmore,  two 
being  of  the  funicular  variety,  the  other  a ribbon  tore.28 

(7)  Tore  in  good  condition,  found  in  association  with  an 
ornamented  bracelet  and  a two-looped  palstave,  at  West 
Buckland,  four  miles  S.W.  of  Taunton.29 

(8)  Two  fine  tores  were  found  in  the  parish  of  Spaxton, 
north  side  of  the  Quantock  Hills.  Within  each  ring  a palstave 
had  been  placed.30 

Two  twisted  bronze  tores  were  also  found  in  Gloucester- 
shire, just  over  the  Somerset  border,  during  excavations  in 
1894  for  the  extension  of  the  Bath  waterworks  in  St. 
Catherine’s  Valley  at  Monkswood,  about  six  miles  N.E.  of 

24.  Figured  in  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  LI,  pt.  ii,  plate  facing  p.  144,  fig.  1 
(Norris  Collection). 

25.  Arch.  Journ.,  XXXVII,  95;  “The  Briton  and  the  Roman  on  the  site 
of  Taunton,”  by  Dr.  J.  II.  Pring,  Taunton,  1880,  p.  49. 

26.  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  V,  pt.  ii,  p.  92,  fig.  6. 

27.  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  VII,  pt.  i,  p,  27,  fig.  1. 

28.  Evans’s  “ Bronze$Implements,”  figs.  466,  467  and  469;  Journ.  Bril. 
Arch.  Assoc.,  XXI,  p.  232,  PI.  12.  Two  of  them  are  also  figured  in  Arch- 
ceologia,  LXI,  p.  134,  figs.  108-9. 

29.  Evans’s  “Bronze  Implements,”  fig.  468 ; and  Arch.  Journ.,  XXXVII, 
plate  facing  p.  107. 

30.  Archceologia,  XIV,  94,  PI.  xxxiii LXI,  PI.  xiv,  fig.  92;  Phelps’s 
“ History  of  Somerset,”  Vol.  II  (Roman  period),  p.  173  and  PI.  xxi. 
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Bath.  They  were  associated  with  various  ornaments  and 
implements  of  bronze  including  three  unsocketed  sickles  and 
part  of  a spear-head  with  two  loops  on  the  socket.31 

The  tore  found  on  the  Polden  Hills,  consisting  of  an  iron 
ring  round  which  five  wires  of  bronze  are  twisted,  belongs  to 
the  Late-Celtic  period.32  The  famous  ornamented  tore  found 
at  Wraxall,  Somerset,  and  now  in  the  Bristol  Museum,  is  also 
of  the  Late-Celtic  period.33 

IV.  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  YEOVIL  COLD  TORC.34 

The  tore  is  so  perfect  that  there  can  be  very  slight  diminu- 
tion from  its  original  weight.  In  one  place  the  edge  of  the 
spiral-twisting  was  cut  by  a blow  from  the  spade  with  which  it 
was  found.  It  is  of  a uniform  rich  gold  colour  all  over.  The 
writer  did  not  see  its  condition  when  found,  but  the  finder  put 
the  tore  into  the  acid  or  sal  ammoniac  of  a battery  to  try  to 
improve  its  appearance,  and  this  accounts  for  its  very  slightly 
bleached  appearance. 

The  three  views  of  the  tore  given  in  the  accompanying 
Plate  show  all  the  details  of  form,  so  that  it  will  be  necessary 
only  to  give  dimensions  and  the  method  of  construction  here. 
It  was  found  twisted  into  two  complete  coils,  presenting  an 
oval  outline,  the  maximum  external  diameter  (excluding  the 
terminals)  being  76  mm.  (3  ins.),  the  minimum  68  mm.  (2JJ-  ins.) 
The  maximum  external  depth  of  the  two  coils  (excluding  the 
terminals)  is  26  mm.  In  the  thickest  part  the  diameter  of  the 
twists  is  10  mm.,  but  at  the  junction  with  the  hook-terminals 
the  diameter  tapers  off  to  about  7 mm. 

The  length  of  the  tore  inclusive  of  the  terminals,  would,  if 

31.  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Lond.,  2 ser.,  XV,  358. 

32.  Archcpologia,  XIV,  93,  PI.  xix,  fig.  6. 

33.  Op.  cit.,  XXX,  521.  Romilly  Allen’s  “ Celtic  Art,”  plate  facing  p.  110. 

34.  The  writer  wishes  to  point  out  that  for  comparative  purposes  he  has,  to 
a certain  extent,  followed  the  description  of  the  gold  armilla  found  in  Grunty 
Fen,  Cambridge,  given  by  the  Baron  von  Hiigel  in  the  Proc.  Camb.  Antiq.  Soc., 
XII,  96-105. 


Gold  Torc,  Hendford  Hill,  Yeovil,  1909. 

(Three  views,  l linear.) 
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straightened,  measure  540  mm.  (21^  ins.).  The  solid  and 
massive  hook-terminals  are  of  the  truncated-cone  pattern 
adapted  for  interlocking  ; length  round  bend  54  mm.  and 
51 '5  mm.  respectively  ; diameter  of  the  neck  of  the  terminals 
4*3  mm.,  of  ends  6*8  mm.  and  7 mm.  respectively.  They  were 
soldered  to  the  twisted  part  of  the  tore. 

The  tore  is  apparently  of  pure  gold,  with  probably  little  or 
no  alloy.  Its  weight  is  5 ozs.  7*5  dwts.  (Troy),  the  Grrunty 
Fen  specimen  being  only  0*3  dwt.  less.35 

This  composite  tore  is  of  the  funicular  four-flanged  variety, 
and  is  made  of  three  flat  plates  of  gold  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
millimetre  thick,  one  (in  the  thicker  parts  of  the  tore)  being 
10  mm.  wide,  the  other  two  (4*5  mm.  wide)  being  set  medially 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  broader  band  and  attached  by  some 
kind  of  resinous  flux,  or  solder. 35a  (See  A on  Plate).  It  was 
then  twisted,  probably  without  the  application  of  heat,  into 
the  finished  strand,  which  the  ductility  of  the  metal  admitted 
(B  on  Plate),  resembling  a left-hand  screw  of  four  threads, 
with  cruciform  section.  The  left-handed  spirals  appear  to 
have  been  the  general  rule.36  No  doubt  the  twisting  of  the 
metal  was  to  give  the  ornament  greater  brilliancy.  The  two 
famous  tores  from  Tara,  Co.  Meath,37  were  constructed  in  the 
same  manner  as  above  described  : but  some  Irish  examples 
appear  to  have  been  moulded  in  imitation  of  the  composite 
make. 

Baron  von  Hiigel  has  shown  in  his  paper  on  the  Grrunty  Fen 
gold  ornament38  that  the  East  Anglian  tores  (for  instance, 

35.  Proc . Camb.  Antiq.  Soc .,  XII,  103.  A gold  girdle  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  is 
said  to  be  of  the  same  length,  weight,  and  pattern. 

35a.  A minute  piece  of  solder  detached  from  the  tore  was  kindly  examined  by 
Messrs.  Johnson,  Matthey  & Co.,  of  Hatton  Carden,  but  its  smallness  rendered 
a detailed  analysis  impossible.  Its  examination  however  showed  that  the 
chief  constituent  was  gold. 

36.  The  bronze  tore  (previously  mentioned)  from  West  Buckland  shows, 
however,  a right-handed  twist. 

37.  Wilde’s  “ Catalogue  of  Antiquities  of  Gold  in  the  R.  Irish  Acad.,”  71. 

38.  Proc.  Camb.  Antiq.  Soc.,  XII,  104. 
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those  from  Grunty  Fen;  Boyton,  Suffolk;  and  Ashill  and 
Bittering  Common,  both  in  Norfolk)  were  constructed  of  two 
ribbons  of  gold  folded  along  the  middle  to  a right  angle  and 
then  attached  apex  to  apex  before  twisting  : thus  X-  In  this 
case  the  solder  would  show  only  in  the  opposite  angles,  caused 
by  the  junction  of  the  two  V-pieces ; whereas  the  Yeovil 
specimen  shows  traces  of  solder  in  all  four  angles,  from  which 
the  method  of  construction  is  to  a large  extent  ascertained. 
Some  specimens  are  supposed  to  have  been  formed  from  four 
bands  of  gold  united  together  at  right  angles.39  This  would 
entail  more  labour  than  the  three  bands  (one  broad,  two 
narrow)  method,  and  was  probably  not  often  adopted. 

V.  ITS  USE. 

In  styling  the  Yeovil  ornament  a Tore  (in  spite  of  its  coiled 
condition)  we  infer  that  originally  it  was  a necklet  worn  by  an 
ancient  British  chieftain  as  a symbol  of  rank,  not  only  afford- 
ing ornament  to  its  owner,  but  also  representing  so  much 
money  or  currency,  and  no  doubt  a considerable  amount  of 
wealth  in  those  days.  Its  length,  21^  inches,  greatly  favours 
the  assumption  that  it  was  originally  a necklet.  Some  of  the 
larger  specimens  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  an  uncoiled 
state  have  been  regarded  as  girdles  for  the  waist,40  but  the 
Yeovil  tore  would  not,  even  in  its  former  condition,  be  large 
enough  for  such  a purpose. 

Whatever  the  precise  purpose  of  its  present  shape  the 
aperture  is  not  large  enough  to  pass  over  the  average  hand  of 
a female  adult,  although  there  is  no  difficulty  in  passing  it  over 
the  hand  of  a child  of  ten.  The  popular  opinion  (an  opinion 
given  at  first  sight)  of  its  being  originally  intended  as  an 
armilla  ( torques  brachialisa)  must  therefore  be  dismissed. 
Some  archaeologists  of  the  middle  of  last  century  and  later 

39.  The  large  Tara  tore  is  described  as  being  made  of  four  bands. 

40.  Others  are  supposed  to  have  been  worn  suspended  on  the  breast. 

41.  Samuel  Birch,  Arch.  Journ.,  Ill,  29. 
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have  suggested  that  the  larger  gold  tores  may  have  been  worn 
in  various  ways  by  being  coiled  or  uncoiled  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  owner.  This  is  undoubtedly  a question  open  to  argument. 
It  has  also  been  suggested  on  more  than  one  occasion  that 
these  ornaments  were  coiled  so  as  to  be  rendered  more  portable 
and  more  convenient  for  secreting  or  conveyance.  It  may 
have  been  possible  to  bend  the  slighter  specimens  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  owner,  but  if  those  of  heavier  make,  like 
the  Yeovil  specimen,  were  frequently  coiled  and  uncoiled  it  is 
probable  that  the  gold  and  solder  would  soon  separate,  and 
produce  a spiral  crack  in  course  of  time  throughout  the  length, 
of  the  tore. 

VI.  ITS  DATE. 

As  recently  as  1860,  the  late  Mr.  S.  Birch,  f.s.a.,  de- 
scribed the  funicular  gold  tores  as  belonging  to  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century  after  Christ  ! The  lapse  of  fifty  years  and  the 
painstaking  methods  of  comparative  archaeology  of  the  present 
day,  have,  however,  considerably  increased  our  knowledge  of 
this  class  of  gold  ornament ; and  it  is  a generally-accepted 
opinion  that  they  belong  to  the  later  half  of  the  Bronze  Age. 
Few  English  archaeologists,  however,  are  prepared  to  allow  the 
antiquity  claimed  for  them  by  Dr.  Oscar  Montelius. 

From  the  evidence  before  us  in  regard  to  gold  and  bronze 
tores  of  the  Bronze  Age  found  in  Britain  (assuming  that  the 
tores  of  gold  and  bronze  were  contemporaneous),  we  have 
arrived  at  a fixed  point  in  relative  chronology  which  it  may  be 
possible  some  day  to  estimate  in  years.  That  date  is  repre- 
sented by  the  manufacture  of  bronze  palstaves  and  the  earlier 
forms  of  socketed  celts.42 

Three  bronze  palstaves,  each  with  a single  loop,  were  found 
in  Grunty  Fen  several  inches  above  the  gold  tore.43  With  the 

42.  Mr.  Gr.  Coffey  regards  the  gold  Lunulce,  found  more  frequently  in  Ire- 
land than  elsewhere,  as  referable  to  the  Early  Bronze  Age.  The  only  lunulcn 
known  to  have  been  found  with  an  associated  object,  are  the  two  discovered  at 
Padstow,  Cornwall,  with  a bronze  celt  of  early  type.  ( Archceologia , XXII, 
277  ; Proc.  B.  Irish  Acad.,  XXVII,  sect.  C,  252.) 

43.  Figured  in  Proc.  Camb.  Antiq.  Soc.,  XII,  PI.  iii,  facing  p.  103. 
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ribbon-like  gold  tore  from  Winterhay  Green,  near  Ilminster,  a 
bronze  palstave  was  also  found.44  The  bronze  tores  from 
Spaxton,  Quantock  Hills,  both  encircled  bronze  palstaves.45 
The  Edington  Burtle  tore  was  found  with  four  palstaves  and 
part  of  a ribbon-like  tore.46  The  bronze  tore  from  the  Union 
Workhouse  hoard,  Taunton,47  was  found  associated  with  nine 
palstaves  with  a single  loop,  three  without  loop,  and  a socketed 
celt  of  elongated  form  (of  rare  type,  perhaps  of  Gaulish  deriva- 
tion, and  possibly  of  early  date).  With  the  bronze  tore  from 
West  Buckland  was  found  a specimen  of  the  extremely  rare 
two-looped  palstave.48  It  is  on  record  that  two  “ celts  were 
found  with  the  Wedmore  tores.49  Another  bronze  tore  was 
found  at  Hollingbury  Hill,  Brighton,  in  association  with  a 
broken  palstave  without  loops,  etc.50 

It  is  seen,  then,  that  bronze  palstaves  are  frequently  found 
in  England  with  bronze  tores,  and  in  two  recorded  cases  with 
gold  ones.50a  In  one  case  only  is  a socketed  celt  included,  and 
that  of  a rare  variety.  Still  we  cannot  arrive  at  a nearer  date 
for  these  gold  tores  than  from  400  to  800  b.c. 

The  Count  Olivier  Costa  de  Beauregard,  the  French  anti- 
quary, prepared  a map  showing  the  distribution  of  French 
tores  of  gold,51  and  by  a study  of  the  bronze  implements  found 

44.  See  ante , p.  70. 

45.  See  ante , p.  71. 

46.  The  ribbon-tore  is  figured  in  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  V,  pt.  ii,  p.  93, 
fig.  5. 

47.  See  ante,  p.  71. 

48.  H.  St.  G.  Gray  in  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Lond.,  XXI,  138. 

49.  Arch.  Journ.,  VI,  81. 

50.  Arch.  Journ.,  V,  323;  Archceologia,  XXIX,  372;  Sussex  Arch.  Coll., 
II,  267  See  also  V.  C.  History,  Sussex,  I,  219.  This  tore  has  no  hook- 
terminals  ; strung  on  it  are  three  spiral  bronze  rings ; the  broken  palstave  was 
encircled  by  the  tore.  There  were  also  four  massive  objects  of  bronze,  re- 
garded by  some  as  bracelets. 

50a.  A plain  gold  bracelet  on  which  six  pieces  of  ring-money  hang,  was 
found  with  a bronze  rapier  in  Granta  Fen,  Streatham,  near  Ely,  Cambs.,  1850. 
In  the  British  Museum.  (Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Lond.,  1 ser.,  II,  103  ; Bronze  Age 
Guide,  Brit.  Mus.,  1904,  fig.  150.) 

51.  “Le  Torque  d’or  de  Saint-Leu  d’Esserent  (Oise),”  Congres  Archeolo- 
gique  de  France , Caen,  1906.  (72nd  Congress  held  at  Beauvais,  1905.) 
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associated  with  the  gold  ornaments  he  was  able  to  date  the 
French-found  tores  as  belonging  to  the  second  half  of  the 
Bronze  Age,  viz.,  that  of  socketed  celts. 

Dr.  Montelius  in  his  paper  on  44  The  Chronology  of  the 
British  Bronze  Age  ” includes  the  gold  tores  from  Boyton 
(Suffolk)  and  that  from  Grunty  Fen  (Cambs.),52 — of  the  same 
type  as  the  Yeovil  specimen, — in  his  Period  3,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  chronology  set  forth  in  his  paper  dates  from  1650  to 
1400  B.C.  It  is  much  more  likely  however  that  they  belong  to 
Period  4 of  his  classification,  a period  he  dates  at  from  1400 
to  1150  B.C. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Evans,  among  others,  gives  his  opinion  that  the 
general  succession  of  Dr.  Montelius’s  five  Periods  of  the 
Bronze  Age  may  be  conditionally  accepted.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  sets  back  the  Bronze  Age  in 
Britain  to  a much  earlier  period  than  other  antiquaries,  begin- 
ning with  2500  B.C.  and  bringing  it  to  a close  at  so  early  a date 
as  B.C.  800,  whereas  the  writer  is  not  aware  that  the  end  of  the 
Bronze  Age  and  beginning  of  the  Iron  Age  has  previously 
been  placed  at  an  earlier  date  than  B.c.  400. 

In  discussing  Dr.  Montelius’s  paper,53  Dr.  Evans  remarks, 
“ It  is  also  somewhat  surprising  to  find  Montelius  referring  to 
this  Third  Period  (a  negative  feature  of  which  is  the  non- 
existence of  socketed  spear-heads)  certain  fine  gold  tores  which 
occur  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  But  on  the  Gaulish  side, 
at  any  rate,  they  occur  in  association  with  socketed  spear- 
heads ; witness  the  magnificent  tore  from  Fresne-la-Mere,  near 
Falaise,  Calvados,  from  my  father’s  (Sir  John  Evans)  collec- 
tion.”54 

VII.  BRITISH  GOLD. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty  where  the 
British  gold  from  which  these  tores  were  made  came  from  ; it 

52.  Archceologia , LXI,  figs.  93,  95,  p.  131. 

53.  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Lond.,  XXII,  122. 

54.  Evans’s  “ Bronze  Implements,”  pp.  180,  209,  375.  For  associated 
relics  see  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Lond.,  2 ser.,  V,  433. 
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was  evidently  fairly  plentiful,  judging  from  various  finds  of 
gold  in  the  second  half  of  the  Bronze  Age,  for  not  only  did  the 
rich  satisfy  their  own  needs,  but  warriors  sometimes  decorated 
their  horses  with  the  precious  metal,  as  the  famous  gold  peytrel 
in  the  British  Museum,  from  Mold,  Flintshire,  bears  witness.55 

Gold  was  certainly  obtainable  in  Wales,  Cornwall  and 
Ireland,  in  early  times.  The  Wicldow  Hills,  including  the 
river  Dodder,  are  supposed  still  to  be  rich  in  gold.  From  the 
liver- workings  there  a nugget  weighing  22  ozs.  is  known  (hav- 
ing 6 per  cent,  of  silver  in  its  composition).  It  was  found  in 
1796,  when  in  six  weeks,  800  ozs.  of  gold  were  found,  realizing 
£3000  at  £3  15s.  per  oz. 

In  a paper  by  Mr.  Gerrard  Kinahan,  “ On  the  Occurrence 
and  Winning  of  Gold  in  Ireland,”56  the  history  of  the  Wick- 
low gold  mines  and  auriferous  streams  is  given.  He  thought 
that  the  richest  deposits  are  in  the  deep  gravels  of  the  Ovoca 
and  Aughrim  river-valleys.  See  also  a valuable  paper  by  Dr. 
W.  Frazer  on  t£  Gold  Lunulas ; and  on  the  source  of  the  Gold 
employed  to  make  Irish  Gold  Ornaments.”57 

The  best  known  W elsh  source  of  the  metal  is  the  valley  of 
the  Maivddach,  below  Dolgelly,  where  numerous  ancient 
surface  workings  are  still  visible.  The  working  of  these  veins 
was  resumed  at  the  end  of  last  century. 

VIII.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ANCIENT  BRITISH  GOLD  TORCS, 
WITH  A LIST  OF  LOCALITIES  AND  REFERENCES. 

The  funicular  gold  tores  which  we  have  been  considering 
are  characteristic  of  the  British  Isles,  and  of  England  in  par- 
ticular ; on  the  Continent  the  form  appears  to  be  limited  to  the 
N.  W.  extremity  of  France  ; and  the  gold  lunulae  of  Irish  type 

55.  Bronze  Age  Guide,  Brit.  Mus.,  1904,  Pl.  x ; Boyd  Dawkins’s  “Early 
Man  in  Britain,”  432. 

56.  Journ.  Ryl.  Geol.  Soc.  of  Ireland , VI,  pt.  ii. 

57.  Jovrn.  Ryl.  Soc.  Antiq.  Ireland , XXVII,  53-66.  Some  details  with 
regard  to  Irish  gold  will  be  found  in  Wood-Martin’s  “ Pagan  Ireland,”  and  in 
the  Count  O.  C.  de  Beauregard’s  paper  on  the  gold  tore  from  Saint- Leu 
d'Esserent,  mentioned  elsewhere. 
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found  abroad,  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  confined  to  that 
area.58  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Count  Olivier  Costa  de  Beau- 
regard that  all  French  gold  tores  of  the  funicular  type  were 
probably  directly  derived  from  our  Islands.59  He  gives  a map 
showing  their  distribution  in  Northern  France.  I am  not 
doing  the  same  for  the  British  Isles,  but  I purpose  to  append 
a list  of  all  the  gold  funicular  tores  at  present  known  to  me 
from  Great  Britain,  together  with  many  of  those  derived  from 
Ireland.60 


ENGLAND. 


Cambridgeshire. — Gold  torc-armilla  found  in  GruntyFen,  12  miles 
N.E.  of  Cambridge,  parish  of  Haddenham,  1844  ; associated  with 
three  bronze  palstaves;  length,  uncoiled,  41ins. ; weight  5ozs. 
7*2dwts.  In  the  University  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology, 
Cambridge.  Fully  described  by  Baron  von  Htigel  in  Proc.  Camb. 
Antiq.  Soc .,  XII,  96-105. 

Cheshire. —Two  funicular  gold  tores  were  found  at  Malpas,  near 
Egerton  Hall,  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  1831  (and  passed 
into  his  possession).  One  was  imperfect ; the  other  is  figured  in 
Archaologia,  XXVII,  401 ; Arch.  Journ.,  V,  342  ; and  in  Smith’s 
“Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,”  1873,  p.  137;  see  also 
Arch.  Journ.,  Ill,  29. 

Cumberland. — Three  large  rings  of  gold  (1  type)  were-  found,  about 
1790,  in-  a tumulus,  Hay  ton,  Brampton,  Netherton.  (Hutchinson’s 
“ History  of  Cumberland,”  I,  151).  These  were  sold  to  a silversmith, 
but  from  their  incomplete  description  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
tores. 


58.  See  Geo.  Coffey’s  map  showing  the  distribution  of  lunulas,  Proc.  Byl. 
Irish  Acad.,  XXVII,  sect.  C,  p.  256. 

59.  See  “Le  Torque  d’or  de  Saint-Leu  d’Esserent  (Oise),”  Congrbs  Arcli- 
eologique  de  France,  Caen,  1906.  It  was  found  in  1843  and  is  preserved  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  Paris.  Weight  10  ozs.  420  grs. ; length  39  ins.  ; stated 
to  have  been  found  folded  up. 

Another,  found  at  Cesson,  Ille-et-Vilaine,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Musee  de 
l’Hdtel  de*Cluny,  Paris.  It  was  discovered  in  a spiral  form  ; weight  ozs. ; 
length  52 ins.  ( Archceologia , XXXIX,  507). 

In  the  Count  O.  C.  de  Beauregard’s  paper  other  specimens  are  recorded  from 
Fresn4-la-Mere  (Calvados)— previously  mentioned  ; one  and  part  of  another 
from  Jaligny  (Allier)  ; and  a fragment  of  a tore  from  the  River  Seine  ; also  a 
gold  tore  from  Augan  (Morbihan),  and  another  from  Kerdrin,  near  Plonguin 
(Finist^re).  There  are  four  others  of  uncertain  origin  or  of  unknown  localities 
(one  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  environs  af  Carcassonne,  two  in  the 
Louvre,  and  one  in  the  Musee  de  Saint-Germain). 

60.  The  writer,  not  having  seen  all  the  gold  tores  mentioned  below,  and 
owing  to  inadequate  printed  descriptions,  is  not  sure  in  all  cases  that  they  are 
of  the  funicular  four-flanged  type.  Occasionally  some  are  mentioned  which  are 
certainly  not  of  the  funicular  type. 
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Hampshire.-— A twisted  gold  tore,  very  thin,  was  found  in  1860,  in 
or  near  the  river  Test,  at  Romsey.  Length  3ft.  9ins.  ; weight 
loz.  332grs.  (Figured  in  Archceologia,  XXXIX,  PI.  xxiii.) 

Another  funicular  tore  with  recurved  terminals  *was  discovered  in 
the  parish  of  Ropley  in  184361;  weight  about  5ozs.  17dwts.  llgrs. 
(Archceol.  Inst.,  Winchester  vol.,  1845,  p.  xli ; Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Lond., 
2 ser.,  II,  370.) 

Part  of  another  was  found  near  Christchurch.  (Archceologia, 
XXXIX,  507.) 

Hertfordshire.— A gold  tore  was  found  in  1787  near  Ware.  It 
appears  not  to  have  been  twisted,  hut  it  was  melted  down.  (Gentle- 
man’s Mag.,  Sept.  1800;  Archceologia,  XIY,  96). 

Lincolnshire. — A long  funicular  tore,  narrow  strand,  having  three 
banded  rings  of  gold  strung  on  it  was  found  in  Lincolnshire,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  British  Museum  by  Sir  A.  W.  Franks.  (Evans’s  “ Bronze 
Implements,”  390;  Bronze  Age  Guide,  Brit.  Mus.,  1904,  p.  151). 

Kent. — A gold  tore  of  from  four  to  five  coils  was  found  at  Castle 
Mount,  Dover,  1878.  It  has  solid  terminals  of  the  same  design  as  the 
Yeovil  specimen.  “ It  seems  to  be  formed  from  four  plates  of  gold 
twisted  together  into  a screw-like  appearance.”  The  use  of  four  bands 
of  gold  is  improbable  when  one  broad  band  and  two  about  half  the 
width  would  answer  the  purpose  better.  Length,  obtained  by 
measuring  the  outside  edge  of  the  successive  coils,  4ft.  8ins. ; weight 
1 3ozs.  avoirdupois.  In  the  British  Museum.  Figured  in  Archce- 
ologia Cantiana,  XII,  317  ; see  also  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Lond.,  2 ser., 
VII,  353. 

Another  gold  tore  was  found  at  Dover  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
(Gentleman’s  Mag.,  XLII,  1772,  266;  Archceologia  Cantiana,  IX,  1). 

Fragment  of  a twisted  gold  tore  was  found  near  Canterbury,  1860. 
(Arch.  Cant.,  Y,  44;  IX,  1.  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Lond.,  2 ser.,  VII, 
92). 

Parts  of  two  tores  from  Kent  are  figured  in  Arch.  Cant.,  IX,  PI.  A., 
figs.  1,  3. 

Norfolk. — A similar  gold  tore  to  that  found  in  G runty  Fen  was 
discovered  on  Bittering  Common,  Foulsham,  1840  (when  it  passed  into 
Lord  Hastings’  Collection).  Length  3ft.  6ins. ; weight  5fozs.  It 
was  figured  and  described  by  the  Rev.  J.  Bulwer  in  Norfolk  Archce- 
ology,  I,  233. 

Another,  imperfect  and  of  slender  make,  was  found  in  a gravel-pit 
at  Ashill,  near  Watton;  coiled  in  a spiral,  one  terminal  missing. 
Length  2ft.  9ins. ; weight,  in  present  condition,  4ozs.  12dwts.  In 
the  British  Museum  (Norfolk  Archceology,  Y,  193). 

Somerset. — The  Yeovil  tore,  above  described;  also  the  ribbon-tore 
found  near  Ilminster. 

Staffordshire. — Funicular  gold  tore  found  on  Fantley  Hill,  parish 
of  Pattingham,  1700;  length  about  4ft.  ; weight  31bs.  2ozs.  Accord- 

61.  Date  obtained  from  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Hume’s  letter  dated  Nov.  14,  1844, 
in  the  “ Devizes  Gazette.” 
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ing  to  the  Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.,  XXIX,  25,  it  was  melted  down. 
[Archceologia  XIY,  96;  XXXIII,  176;  XXXIX,  507.  Shaw’s 
“Staffordshire,”  Gen.  Hist.,  32.  Leigh’s  “Nat.  Hist,  of  Lancs,  and 
Cheshire,”  64). 

Another  of  funicular  type,  formed  of  two  pieces  each  bent  at  a right 
angle  and  having  solid  terminals,  was  discovered  at  Stanton,  near 
Ashbourne,  1853  ; length  3ft.  9^ins.  ; weight  5ozs.  18dwts.  5^grs. 
[Arch.  Journ.,  XI,  54  ; Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Bond.,  2 ser.,  Y,  339). 

A tore  of  a different  character,  composed  of  several  twisted  strings 
of  gold,  was  found  in  Need  wood  Forest,  1848  ; weight  13ozs.  7dwts. 
lOgrs.  [Archceologia,  XXXIII,  175;  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Lond.,  1 ser., 
I,  270  ; 2 ser.,  IY,  514). 

Suffolk. — Twisted  gold  tore  found  in  1835  at  Bovton,  1|  miles 
from  the  sea;  length  17-|ins. ; weight  2ozs.  79grs.  In  the  British 
Museum,  and  figured  in  the  Bronze  Age  Guide,  1904,  fig.  144 ; also  in 
Archceologia,  XXYI,  471.  It  has  a piece  of  ring-money  at  the 
junction  of  the  ends  (originally  there  were  two  pieces). 

Sussex.— -Included  among  a large  number  of  objects  of  gold  found 
at  Mountfield,  near  Battle,  1863,  was  what  appears  to  have  been  a 
tore.  “ It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  twisted  object,  a yard  long 
with  trumpets  at  each  end,  was  a gold  torquis  of  the  usual  type.”  The 
hoard  was  melted  down.  ( Sussex  Archceol.  Collections,  XY,  238-240 ; 
Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Lond.,  2 ser.,  II,  247). 

Wiltshire. — On  Tan  Hill,  Allington  Down,  north  side  of  the  Yale 
of  Pewsey,  a large  portion  of  a funicular  tore,  having  one  terminal 
remaining,  was  found  on  Oct.  11,  1844,  by  a labourer  digging  for 
flints,  at  a depth  of  18ins. ; weight  2ozs.  lOdwts.  llgrs.  ; length 


Portion  of  a Gold  Tore,  found  on  Allington  Down,  N.  Wilts,  1844. 
( From  a Drawing  by  Mr.  Ernest  Sprankling ). 
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9 Jins.  It  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester  (Melbury,  near  Dor- 
chester), through  whose  kindness  the  relic  has  been  lent  for  illustra- 
tion and  examination.  The  fragment  is  in  excellent  condition.  The 
main  point  of  difference  between  it  and  the  Yeovil  specimen  is  that 
the  Wilts  example  is  more  closely  twisted,  having  in  the  thickest  part 
five  spiral  turns  to  the  inch  as  compared  with  three-and-a-half  turns  in 
the  Yeovil  tore.  The  writer  will  describe  it  more  fully  in  the  Wills. 
Arcli.  and  N.  H.  Mag.,  XXXYI,  no.  cxiii,  June  1910.  It  is  figured 
in  the  accompanying  illustration,  J linear.  There  is  a most  inaccurate 
drawing  of  this  tore  in  the  Arcliceol.  Inst.,  Salisbury  vol.,  1849,  p.  Ill, 
fig.  31  ; see  also  Archceologia,  XXXIX,  507  ; Proc.  Soc.  Antig.  Lond ., 
1 ser.,  I,  226  ; Wilts  Arch.  Mag.,  xi,  10. 

Yorkshire. — A twisted  gold  tore  was  found  in  a barrow  at  Corn- 
Boots,  Hackness,  1843  ; circumference,  exclusive  of  the  terminals  (each 
1 Jins,  long),  35ins.  ; weight  2Jozs.  ldwt.  ( Archceologia , XXX,  459  ; 
Arch.  Journ.,  II,  389  ; Proc.  Soc.  Antig.  Lond.,  1 ser.,  I,  16). 

At  Guisley  in  the  West  Hiding,  a tore  was  found  about  1780,  “ of 
pure  and  flexible  gold,  perfectly  plain,  and  consisting  of  two  rods,  not 
quite  cylindrical,  but  growing  thicker  towards  the  extremities,  and 
twisted  together.  Its  intrinsic  value  was  <£18  sterling.”  (Whitaker, 
“Loidis  and  Elmete,”  1816,  p.  211.) 

WALES. 

Brecknockshire. — A gold  tore,  the  twist  about  9 mm.  in  diameter, 
was  found  in  this  county,  and  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
(Figured  in  Smith’s  “ Diet,  of  Greek  and  Homan  Antiquities,”  1873, 
p.  1140). 

Flintshire. — A funicular  gold  tore  with  terminals  interlocked, 
found  in  a limestone  quarry  at  Bryn  Shon,  Eskeivog  (Ysceiviog),  near 
Holywell,  is  to  be  seen  at  Eaton  Hall,  near  Chester  (Marquess  of 
Westminster’s) ; circumference,  exclusive  of  the  terminals  (each  nearly 
3ins.  long),  44ins. ; weight  nearly  28ozs.  ( Archceologia , XVIII,  448  ; 
XXXIX,  506.  Figured  in  Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.,  V,  333.  See 
also  Arch.  Journ.,  Ill,  27). 

Glamorganshire. — A twisted  gold  tore  of  about  3j  coils  was 
found  on  the  borders  of  this  county,  and  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  (purchased  1838) ; length  4ft.  3 Jins.  ; weight  7ozs.  214grs. 
(Archceologia,  XXVI,  464  ; XXXIX,  506). 

Merionethshire. — One  similar  to  the  last-mentioned  and  de- 
scribed in  Camden’s  “ Britannia  ” was  dug  up  near  Harlech  Castle, 
1692  ; length  about  4ft.  6ins. ; weight  about  9Jozs.  (Archceologia, 
XIV,  95;  XXVI,  464;  XXXIX,  506.  Pennant’s  “Tour  in 
Wales,”  1784,  vol.  II,  133). 

Another  was  found  on  the  margin  of  Llvn  Gwernan,  or  the  Alder- 
tree  Pool,  on  Cader  Idris,  1823.  ( Archceologia , XXI,  557  ; Arch. 

Journ.,  Ill,  27  ; a similar  Irish  tore  figured  in  Vetusta  Monumenta, 
V,  PI.  xxix,  fig.  2). 


The  Gold  Tore  found  at  Yeovil. 
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In  North  Britain  the  ribbon-tores  predominate,  and  I am  unable 
to  quote  a single  occurrence  of  a funicular  tore  with  cruciform 
section.  A twisted  gold  torc-armlet,  about  4ft.  long,  was  found  at 
Slateford,  near  Edinburgh,  1846,  during  the  construction  of  the 
Caledonian  Railway,  which  however  was  subsequently  melted  down. 
The  Edinburgh  Mus.  catalogue  states  that  it  consists  of  two  thick 
wires,  spirally  twisted,  with  long  recurved  and  solid  ends.  The 
Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Scot.,  XVIII,  239,  says  that  “the  twisted  part  con- 
sists of  three  rods  twisted  spirally  round  a common  centre.”  It  has 
terminals  similar  to  the  Yeovil  specimen.  (Anderson’s  “ Scotland  in 
Pagan  Times,”  Bronze  Age  vol.,  221  ; Wilson’s  “Prehistoric  Annals 
of  Scotland,”  I,  470;  Catalogue  Nat.  Mus.,  Edinburgh,  1892,  fe  45). 

Over  thirty  neck-rings  and  armlets  formed  of  thin  bands  of  gold, 
spirally  twisted,  with  recurved  ends,  were  found  in  1857  near  a 
tumulus  at  Urquhart,  Elginshire.  ( Journ . Hist,  and  Arch.  Assoc. 
Ireland , XVI,  1883-4,  p.  184;  Wilson’s  “Preh.  Annals,”  I,  470). 
Three  other  torc-armlets  of  this  character  were  found  at  Lower 
Largo.  {Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Scot.,  XVIII,  234-5;  Wilson’s  “Preh. 
Annals,”  I,  467-9;  Arch.  Journ.,  VI,  53).  For  Scotland,  see  also 
“ Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  of  Scotland,”  1892,  p.  211. 

IRELAND. 

In  Ireland  gold  tores  of  several  varieties  have  been  found,  and  the 
funicular  type  is  not  the  commonest.  Some  of  the  Irish  funicular 
tores  are  described  in  Wilde’s  “ Catalogue  of  the  Antiquities  of  Gold 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,”  1862,  pp.  70-81. 

Two  twisted  gold  tores,  one  being  the  largest  on  record,  were  found 
in  1810  in  the  side  of  one  of  the  clay  raths  at  Tara,  Co.  Meath.  One 
is  5ft.  7ins.  long  and  weighs  27ozs.  7dwts.  20grs.  (Wilde,  no. 
192);  the  other  is  5ft.  6ins.  long,  weighing  12ozs.  7dwts.  13grs. 
(Wilde,  no.  173).  They  are  figured  by  Wilde,  p.  71  ; also  by  Geo. 
Petrie  in  Proc.  Ryl.  Irish  Acad.,  I,  1836-7,  274-6  ; Transactions,  ditto, 
XVIII,  181-2;  see  also  Archceologia,  XXXIX,  506.  The  two  gold 
tores  mentioned  in  Archceologia,  XXVIII,  437,  are  probably  the  same. 

Another  specimen  in  the  Nat.  Mus.,  Dublin,  is  3ft.  8 Jins,  long, 
weighing  3ozs.  3dwts.  15grs.  (Wilde,  no.  179).  Another  funicular 
tore,  5 Jins,  in  diam.,  with  conical  terminals,  weighs  12dwts.  14grs. 
(Wilde,  no.  189).  There  are  also  several  fragmentary  specimens  in 
the  Nat.  Mus.,  Dublin. 

Another,  25ins.  long  and  5fins.  in  diam.,  weighing  12ozs.  lOdwts. 
7grs.,  has  the  terminals  as  in  the  Yeovil  specimen,  but  “the  roping 
resembles  a coil  of  several  wires.”  (Wilde,  no.  174).  It  was  found  in 
1841,  3ft.  deep,  near  Aughrim,  Co.  Galway. 

Other  tores  of  gold  and  fragments,  but  for  the  most  part  not  of  the 
funicular  type,  are  listed  in  Wilde’s  Gold  catalogue,  1862,  pp.  79-81. 
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Two  Irish  specimens  are  engraved  in  Vetusta  Monumenta , V,  PI. 
XXIX,  weighing  15ozs.  17dwts.  and  lOozs.  5dwts.  respectively. 
Another  was  found  at  Tipper,  near  Naas,  Co.  Kildare,  length  4ft.  7ins. 
A smaller  specimen,  in  the  British  Museum,  weighs  4ozs.  llgrs.,  and 
is  3ft.  2ins.  long.  ( Archceologia , XXXIX,  506). 

A gold  tore  of  twelve  coils  was  found  at  Oarrickfergus,  1846,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  twisted.  It  was  melted  down,  but  its 
weight  was  preserved,  viz.,  6ozs.  15dwts.  6grs.  ( Journ . Brit.  Arch. 
Assoc.,  II,  357). 

One  was  discovered  close  to  a cromlech  in  the  Island  of  Magee,  Co. 
Antrim,  1817.  {Arch.  Journ.,  II,  380). 

A gold  tore  formed  of  a flat  band  loosely  twisted,  with  small  hooks 
as  terminals,  was  found  at  Swineford,  Co.  Sligo,  1868  ; length  2ft. 
3ins. ; weight  3ozs.  420grs.  In  the  British  Museum.  ( Proc . Soc. 
Antiq.  Bond.,  2 ser.,  Y,  340). 

Fourteen  ribbon-tores  of  hammered  gold  were  found  near  Inishowen, 
Co.  Donegal  (figured  and  described  in  Journ.  Hist,  and  Archceol.  Assoc. 
Ireland,  XY1,  1883-4,  p.  182);  and  several  others  are  mentioned  in 
Wilde’s  “Catalogue  of  Antiquities  of  Gold.” 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Geo.  Coffey,  Curator  of  the  National 
Museum,  Dublin,  I am  able  to  give  the  following  list  of  gold  tores  in 
the  museum  under  his  charge,  the  details  of  which  have  never  been 
published  : — 

(R  1668).  Twisted  gold  tore  found  at  Gorey,  Co.  Wexford ; weight 
12ozs.  lOdwts. 

(R  1680).  Composite  gold  tore  found  in  Co.  Down. 

(R  4029).  Composite  gold  tore,  locality  unrecorded  ; diam.  8-Jins. ; 
weight  8ozs.  5dwts.  12grs. 

(1878-30).  Plain  gold  tore  (necklet),  found  in  Co.  Antrim. 

(R  2605).  Composite  gold  tore  found  in  Co.  Mayo ; weight  6ozs. 
lgr. 

(1884-6).  Gold  tore  formed  of  four  slender  bars  spirally  twisted  ; 
length  4ft.  8 Jins.  ; weight  lOozs.  16dwts.  Found  near  Mullingar, 
Co.  Westmeath. 

(1893-6).  Twisted  gold  tore  with  recurved  extremities,  found  near 
Athlone ; weight  loz.  7dwts. 

(1896-16).  Twisted  tore  found  at  Coppeen,  near  Dunmanway,  Co. 
Cork  ; weight  8dwts.  lgr. 

(1881-84).  Twisted  portion  of  tore  found  in  Co.  Mayo. 


NOTE. — The  writer  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  discovery  of  other 
funicular  gold  tores  not  mentioned  in  this  paper,  and  especially  of  any 
others  known  to  have  been  found  in  England,  Wales  and  Scotland. 


©n  tfjc  jFitst  Catfjefltal  dbutcf)  of  <E23clls, 
anD  tfjc  ©ite  thereof. 


BY  W.  II.  ST.  JOHN  HOPE,  M.A. 


QO  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  unravel  the  architec- 
^ tural  history  of  the  cathedral  church  of  W ells,  and  such 
conflicting  views  have  been  put  forth  to  explain  it,  that  it  may 
seem  hopeless  now  for  anyone  to  get  a hearing  for  an  entirely 
new  theory  as  to  its  beginnings.  Yet  I am  going  to  be  so 
bold  as  to  put  forth  such  a theory,  and  I crave  your  patience 
while  I unfold  my  story. 

While  preparing  material  for  the  visit  of  the  Royal  Archae- 
ological Institute  to  Wells  in  1904,  it  was  suddenly  borne  in 
upon  me  while  looking  at  the  plan  of  the  City  that  certain 
topographical  features  which  had  not  hitherto  been  noticed 
were  the  key  to  the  story  of  the  beginnings  of  the  cathedral 
church.  I accordingly  ventured  to  lay  before  the  Institute  the 
conclusions  which  had  suggested  themselves,  and  was  agreeably 
surprised  at  their  complete  acceptance,  even  in  most  sceptical 
quarters.  As  these  views  have  not  yet  appeared  in  print, 
except  in  the  form  of  a very  brief  summary,  I have  the  less 
hesitation  in  laying  them  before  you  this  evening. 

In  V ol.  xix  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Somersetshire  Arch  eco- 
logical and  Natural  History  Society  there  is  printed  a paper  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine,  entitled  “ An  attempt  to  separate  and  describe 
in  the  proper  order  of  their  erection  the  various  portions  of  the 
fabric  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Wells.”  In  the  ground  plan 
which  illustrates  this  paper,  Mr.  Irvine  shows  to  the  south  of 
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the  transept  the  outlines  of  two  buildings,  the  one  rectangular, 
the  other  octagonal,  as  projecting  from  the  east  side  of  the 
cloister  into  the  vicars’  old  burying  ground.  The  former  he 
elsewhere  calls  “ Stillington’s  chapel  ” and  states  that  “ the 
valuable  information  on  the  plan  respecting  ” it  was  “ obtained 
by  the  kindness  of  Prebendary  D.  M.  Clerk,  from  his  measure- 
ments obtained  when  he  had  excavations  made  in  1850.”1 

The  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  the  octagonal  building, 
which  was  apparently  discovered  during  the  same  excavations, 
had  always  seemed  to  me  so  slight,  that  in  1894,  at  my  repre- 
sentation, the  site  was  again  examined  through  the  kindness  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter.  The  results  are  embodied  in  a paper 
“On  the  Lady  Chapel  by  the  Cloister  of  Wells  and  the 
adjacent  buildings  “ by  Mr.  Edmund  Buckle,  printed  in  Vol.  xl 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and 
Natural  History  Society. 

The  fragmentary  foundations  disclosed  by  the  excavations 
have  been  ingeniously  shown  by  Mr.  Buckle  to  have  belonged 
to  two  distinct  buildings.  One  of  these  was  a large  cruciform 
structure,  the  west  wall  of  which  still  remains  to  a considerable 
height,  and  formed  the  Lady  Chapel  built  by  Bishop  Robert 
Stillington  during  the  later  years  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward 
IV.  (See  Plate  II). 

The  other  building  was  of  a totally  different  character  and 
of  more  than  one  period.  The  oldest  fragment  apparently  be- 
longed, not  to  one  of  octagonal  plan,  but  to  the  eastern  portion 
of  a square-ended  structure  fifteen  feet  wide  and  of  early  date. 
To  this  aisles  had  been  added  in  the  thirteenth  century.  But  the 
most  curious  feature  of  these  foundations  is,  that  while  those 
of  Bishop  Stillington’s  chapel  were  exactly  square  with  the 
cloister  and  cathedral  church,  the  earlier  fragments  belong  to 
a building  which  makes  with  the  cloister  an  angle  of  twelve 
degrees.  (See  Plate  II). 

This  obliquely  placed  building  has  been  conclusively  shown 

1.  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  xx.  part  ii.  2. 
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by  Canon  Church  to  have  been  identical  with  the  44  chapel  of  the 
Blessed  Mary  which  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
greater  church  of  Wells  ” mentioned  in  a charter  of  1250,  and 
which  was  apparently  enlarged,  probably  by  the  addition  of 
the  aisles,  by  members  of  the  Bitton  family  about  1275,  when 
an  altar  of  St.  Nicholas  w^as  constructed  in  it.  A chapel  of 
St.  Katharine  within  it  is  also  mentioned  in  a will  of  1392, 2 
and  her  altar  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  new  chapel  (see 
will  of  I486).3  The  fragments  of  the  older  building  showed 
that  the  aisles  extended  as  far  eastward  as  the  chapel  itself,  and 
that  it  was  of  three  bays,  with  arches  opening  into  the  aisles  in 
the  two  western  bays.  The  western  respond  of  the  south 
arcade  still  remains  embedded  in  the  cloister  wall  which  formed 
in  later  days  the  west  end  of  the  chapel.  This  wall  is  believed 
by  Mr.  Buckle,  and  I have  no  reasons  for  dissenting  from  his 
view,  to  be  contemporary  with  the  north  porch  of  the  cathedral 
church,  which  he  assigns  to  a date  circa  1185.  The  wall 
contains  a large  doorway  (now  blocked)  that  led  into  the 
earlier  Lady  Chapel,  but  this  doorway  is  an  insertion  by 
Bishop  Joscelin  after  1220.  South  of  it  is  a smaller  doorway, 
also  now  blocked,  that  led  westwards  from  the  cemetery,  but 
this  is  contemporary  with  the  wall.  Mr.  Buckle  also  pertin- 
ently argues  that  since  the  chapel  stands  so  obliquely  with 
regard  to  the  wall,  it  must  be  older  than  the  wall,  and  that 
possibly  it  occupies  the  site  of  a chapel  of  Our  Lady  which 
; was  endowed  in  the  eleventh  century  by  Bishop  Giso  with  a 
virgate  of  land  in  W otton.  44  If  this  is  so,”  Mr.  Buckle  con- 
tinues, 44  the  difficulty  caused  by  the  oblique  position  of  the 
chapel  vanishes  at  once  ; for  in  that  case  the  chapel  is  of 
higher  antiquity  than  the  present  cathedral,  and  nothing  is 
known  of  the  direction  or  even  of  the  exact  site  of  the  earlier 
Saxon  church.” 

2.  F.  W.  Weaver,  “Somerset  Mediaeval  Wills ” (1383-1500),  (Som.  Record 
Soc.  16),  1. 

3.  Ibid.  261. 
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Mr.  Buckle  thinks  also  that  the  obliquity  of  the  direction  of 
the  chapel  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  existence,  parallel  with 
it,  of  the  stone  conduit  that  carries  off  the  overflow  from  the 
smaller  of  the  two  St.  Andrew’s  wells  to  the  east.  Here  I must 
leave  Mr.  Buckle  and  revert  to  my  own  theory  of  the  begin- 
nings of  the  cathedral  church  of  Wells. 

And  first  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  the  Ordnance 
Survey  plan  of  the  city  of  Wells.  (Plate  I). 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  from  this  that  while  the  general  axis 
of  the  city  and  the  trend  of  its  roads  and  streets  is  generally 
some  twelve  degrees  north  of  east,  the  cathedral  church 
and  the  contemporary  portions  of  the  cloister  and  bishop’s 
palace  alone  stand  nearly  due  east  and  west.  Why  church  and 
palace  should  have  been  so  set  is  at  present  immaterial,  but  it 
is  all  important  to  notice  that  the  general  direction,  of  the 
town  and  its  streets  coincides  nearly  if  not  exactly  with  the 
obliquity  of  the  older  Lady  Chapel. 

In  explanation  of  this  I must  revert  to  the  early  history  of 
the  church  of  W ells. 

A church  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  here  by  Aldhelm, 
bishop  of  Sherborne,  between  705  and  709.  This  church, 
which  was  collegiate  (that  is  to  say,  it  was  served  by  a college 
of  priests)  was  made  cathedral  in  909,  when  Athelm  was  con- 
secrated first  bishop  of  W ells. 

No  mention  of  the  structure  of  the  church  occurs  until  the 
days  of  Giso,  the  fifteenth  bishop,  consecrated  in  1061,  who 
himself  says  that  on  taking  possession  of  his  new  see  : 

Seeing  that  the  church  of  my  see  was  but  a middling  one 
and  also  that  four  or  five  clerks  were  there  without  a 
cloister  and  a frater,  I devoted  myself  of  my  own  free 
■will  to  the  building  of  them.4 

Giso  accordingly  obtained  from  King  Edward  the  grant  of 

4.  Tunc  ecclesiam  sedis  meae  perspiciens  esse  mediocrem,  clericos  quoque 
quatuor  vel  quinque  absque  claustro  et  refectorio  esse  ibidem,  voluntarium  me 
ad  eorum  astruxi  adinstaurationem.  Historiola  de  primordiis  Episcopatus 
Somersetensis,  etc.  ( Camden  Society , 8),  16,  17. 
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W edmore,  and  from  Queen  Edith  lands  in  Merken  and 
Modesley.  He  also  recovered  the  vill  of  Wynesham  which 
had  been  alienated  from  the  church,  and  bought  other  property 
for  the  augmentation  of  the  canons  and  their  support.  The 
bishop  goes  on  to  say  that  having  compelled  his  canons  to  live 
according  to  rule  : 

I prepared  for  them  a cloister,  a frater,  and  a dorter  ; and 
everything  which  I knew  wras  necessary  and  fitting  for 
them,  according  to  the  manner  of  my  own  country  (Lor- 
raine) I laudably  added.5 

Giso  died  in  1088  after  ruling  the  see  for  twenty-eight 
years  and  was  buried 

In  the  church  which  he  had  ruled  in  a recess  made  in  the 
wall  on  the  north  side  near  the  altar,  as  Dudoc  his  prede- 
cessor was  buried  on  the  south  beside  the  altar.6 

It  is  clear  from  this  that  Giso  did  not  rebuild  the  cathedral 
church,  despite  its  being  mediocrem. 

Giso  was  succeeded  by  John  of  Tours,  who  in  1090  removed 
his  bishopstool  from  W ells  to  Bath  as  being  the  more  important 
town,  and  deprived  the  canons  of  part  of  their  revenues. 

The  houses  also  of  the  canons  which  the  venerable  Gyso  had 
built,  namely  the  frater  and  the  dorter,  also  a cellar  and 
other  necessary  offices,  with  the  cloister,  having  been  des- 
troyed, the  canons,  whom  Gyso  had  taught  to  live  by  rule 
and  religiously,  were  turned  out  of  doors  and  driven  to 
live  a common  life  with  the  people.7 

So  says  the  Historiola , but  the  Canon  of  Wells  adds,  ap- 
parently without  any  authority  : 

5.  Claustrum  vero  et  refectorium  et  dormitorium  illis  praeparavi,  et  omnia 
quae  ad  haec  necessaria  et  coinpetentia  fore  cognovi,  ad  modum  patriae  meae, 
laudabiliter  advocavi.  Historiola , 19. 

6.  In  ecclesia  quam  rexerat  in  emiciclo  facto  in  pariete  a parte  aquilonali 
prope  altare,  sicut  Duduco  praedecessor  ejus  sepultus  est  a meridie  juxta 
altare.  Historiola , 21. 

7.  Domicilliis  quoque  canonicorum  quas  Gyso  venerabilis  construxerat, 
refectorio  scilicet  et  dormitorio,  necnon  et  cellario,  et  aliis  officinis  necessariis, 
cum  claustro,  dirutis,  canonic!  foras  ejecti,  coacti  sunt  cum  populo  communiter 
vivere  ; quos  Gyso  docuerat  regulariter  et  religiose  cohabitare.  Historiola,  22. 
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And  the  site  on  which  they  first  dwelt  he  usurped  for  himself 
and  his  successors,  and  built  his  episcopal  palace  there. 
And  although  when  broken  by  age  he  repented  of  it,  he 
neither  repaired  the  destroyed  buildings  of  the  canons  nor 
restored  to  them  the  site  unjustly  taken  away.8 

Of  the  German  Bishop  Godfrey,  'who  succeeded  John  in 
1 123,  nothing  particular  is  recorded,  but  a charter  of  Bishop 
Robert  incidentally  mentions  his  having  hallowed  the  church 
of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  endowed  the  rectory  with  half-a-hide  of 
land  in  North  Wootton. 

Bishop  Robert  succeeded  Godfrey  in  1136,  and  as  Canon 
Church  has  pointed  out,  “ set  himself  at  once  to  the  recovery 
of  W ells  from  the  humiliation  under  which  it  had  been  left  by 
the  rule  of  bishop  John  of  Tours.”  He  removed  the  provost 
who  had  hitherto  governed  and  oppressed  the  church,  and  in- 
stituted in  his  stead  a dean  with  a subdean,  a precentor  and 
subchanter,  a treasurer  and  a chancellor.  The  manor  of 
Biddisham  wras  set  apart  “ to  repair  the  church  of  the  blessed 
Andrew  and  to  buy  ornaments  for  it  ” ( ad  reparandam  ecclesiam 
heati  Andreae  et  ornamenta  emenda ).  The  same  charter  also 
tells  us  of  the  half-hide  in  Wootton  which  Bishop  Giso  gave 
with  a virgate  of  land  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary. 

The  Historiola  'contains  a very  important  statement  with 
regard  to  Bishop  Robert.  After  describing  his  new  building 
of  the  church  of  the  blessed  Peter  at  Bath,  together  with  the 
chapter-house  and  cloister,  the  dorter,  the  f rater  and  the 
farmery,  it  continues  : 

Moreover  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  church  of  W ells 
was  built  by  his  counsel  and  aid.  And  so  it  was,  that 
when  the  church  of  Wells  was  finished  by  the  same  lord  of 
Wells,  having  associated  with  him  three  bishops,  famous 
and  of  good  memory,  Goscelin  of  Sarum,  Dan  Simon  of 

8.  Et  fundurn  in  quo  prius  habitabant  sibi  et  suis  successoribus  usurpavit ; 
palatiumque  suum  episcopale  ibidem  construxit.  Et  licet  ipse  confractus  senio 
iude  poeniteret ; tamen  edificia  canonicorum  destructa  minime  reparavit,  nec 
fundum  eis  injuste  ablatum  restituit. 
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Worcester,  and  Dan  Robert  of  Hereford,  lie  hallowed  and 
dedicated  the  same  church.9 

From  the  dates  of  the  assisting  bishops  this  consecration 
must  have  taken  place  between  1142  and  1148. 

What  is  precisely  meant  by  the  statement  of  the  chronicler 
is  a little  difficult  to  understand.  In  describing  Bishop 
Robert’s  work  on  the  Bath  church  he  says  “ cum  magnis 
expensis  construi  fecit,”  that  is,  “he  caused  it  to  be  built;”  but 
of  the  Wells  church  that  “ suo  consilio  et  auxilio  fabricata  est.” 

A fifteenth  century  writer  on  W ells  states  that  Bishop 
Robert  “ finished  the  fabric  of  the  church  of  Bath  begun  by 
J ohn  of  Tours  ; dedicated  the  church  of  W ells  in  the  presence 
of  Bishop  Gocelin  of  Sarum,  Simon  of  W orcester,  and  Robert 
of  Hereford;  and  admirably  repaired  many  ruinous  portions  of 
the  same  church  (which  were)  threatening  its  destruction  in 
divers  places.”  (mult us  ruinas  ejusdum  Ecclesiae  destructionem 
ejus  in  locis  pluribus  comrninantes  egregie  reparavit.) 

In  attempting  to  reconcile  these  statements  (1)  that  Bishop 
Robert  helped  to  build  anew  the  church  of  W ells,  and  (2)  that 
he  only  repaired  it,  we  are  met  with  the  difficulty  that  prac- 
tically no  remains  of  any  Norman  church  have  hitherto  been 
met  with  at  Wells,  while  there  is  ample  proof  that  the  new 
abbey  church  of  Bath  was  of  quite  imposing  dimensions.  That 
too  escaped  rebuilding  until  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
while  Robert’s  church  at  Wells,  if  ever  it  existed,  must  have 
been  swept  away  within  fifty  years  of  its  building. 

The  hallowing  of  it,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  so  explicitly 
recorded,  certainly  points  to  some  rebuilding  or  enlargement, 
and  the  question  is,  what  was  the  nature  of  it  ? 

I should  like  to  suggest  that  Bishop  Robert  first  repaired 
the  old  Saxon  church,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  make  more 

9.  Porro  non  est  oblivioni  tradendum,  quod  ecclesia  Welliae  suo  consilio 
fabricata  est,  et  auxilio.  Et  factum  est,  cum  perfecta  esset  ecclesia  Welliae  ab 
eodem  domino  Welliae,  ascitis  sibi  et  adjunctis  grandis  et  praeclarae  memoriae 
tribus  pontificibus,  G.  Sar  et  S.  domino  Wygorn.  Roberto  domino  Herefordiae, 
consecravit  et  dedicavit  ipsam  ecclesiam.  Historiola,  25. 
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room  for  his  newly  founded  chapter,  enlarged  the  church  by 
extending  |it ([eastwards.  And  1 should  like  to  feel  that  the 
early  square  end  among  the  fragments  excavated  east  of  the 
present  cloister  was  a remnant  of  this  enlargement.  In  that 
case  the  addition  to  the  old  church  may  have  included  a new' 
Lady  Chapel,  and  this  may  be  the  reason  why  it  alone  was 
kept  when  the  rest  of  the  church  was  destroyed.  But  I have 
no  documentary^proof  of  this,  and  merely  submit  it  as  a sugges- 
tion. 

You  will  please  note,  however,  that  it  presupposes  one 
important  fact,  that  the  site  of  the  Saxon  church  is  not  to  be 
looked  for  within  the  area  of  the  present  cathedral  church,  but 
in  the  cloister  known  of  old  as  Palm  Churchyard,  to  the  west 
of  the  obliquely  placed  foundations  laid  bare  in  1894. 

Excavations  here  are  unfortunately  impossible  owing  to  the 
number  of  graves,  in  the  making  of  wffiich  any  foundations 
were  probably  destroyed,  but  a church  in  this  position,  some- 
what on  the  original  lines  of  that  at  Brixworth,  which  was 
built  in  680,  and  therefore  a little  before  the  first  church  at 
Wells,  w'ould  have  sufficed  for  all  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
place  for  quite  a long  time.  (See  Plate  II). 

I regard  the  conduit  that  runs  parallel  with  its  line  as 
having  been  made  rather  as  a drain  to  carry  off  storm  w'ater 
from  the  roofs  of  a considerable  church,  than  as  a means  of 
supplying  water  to  it. 

In  connexion  with  the  position  of  the  Saxon  church  I should 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  another  fact.  In  a charter  which, 
though  undated,  must  be  earlier  than  1160,  since  it  is  witnessed 
inter  alios  by  Ivo  the  first  dean,  Bishop  Robert  recites  how 
“ it  is  well-known  to  the  experience  of  some,  that  the  tumult 
of  the  fairs  which  have  hitherto  been  wont  to  be  held  in  the 
same  church  and  in  its  forecourt  ( atrium ) brings  dishonour 
and  injury  to  the  same  church,  and  is  particularly  burdensome 
to  those  ministering  in  it,  by  reason  of  its  hindering  their 
devotion  and  disturbing  the  quiet  of  their  prayers.”  “ Never- 
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theless,”  continues  the  bishop  “ lest  we  suffer  contrary  to  the 
Lord’s  word  the  house  o£  prayer  to  become  a den  of  merchan- 
dise, we  appoint  and  firmly  ordain  that  whosoever  assembles 
thither  on  the  three  feasts  of  the  Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
the  feast  of  St.  Calixtus,  and  the  celebration  of  St.  Andrew  to 
do  business,  shall  perform  their  business  in  the  broad  places  of 
the  town  ....  and  that  they  in  no  wise  presume  to  violate 
the  church  or  the  forecourt  of  the  church.” 

Now  it  will  be  noticed  that  on  the  west  side  of  the  ex- 
isting cloister,  between  it  and  the  market  place,  there  is  still 
an  irregular  shaped  area,  entirely  out  of  square  with  the 
cloister,  but  with  north  and  south  walls  having  the  same 
general  direction  as  the  market  place  and  High  Street  and 
almost  exactly  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  foundations  in  the 
vicars’  cemetery.  And  1 submit  that  we  probably  have  here 
the  site  of  the  very  atrium  or  forecourt  referred  to  in  Bishop 
Robert’s  charter,  and  so  are  able  approximately  to  fix  the 
place  of  the  Saxon  church.  The  forecourt  would  be  con- 
veniently at  the  head  of  the  market  place,  and  this  led  quite 
naturally  to  the  chief  church  of  the  city.  It  is  also  possible 
that  until  Bishop  Beckington  absorbed  the  northern  half  of  it, 
by  building  there  the  existing  row  of  shops  that  formed  his 
nova  opera , the  market  place  was  as  wide  as  the  forecourt  east 
of  it ; and  it  is  quite  easy  to  suppose  that  the  fairs  which  were 
at  first  held  in  the  market  place  would  overflow  in  time  into 
the  convenient  court  between  it  and  the  church  whence  they 
were  removed  by  Bishop  Robert. 

If  this  theory  as  to  the  position  of  the  Saxon  cathedral 
church  be  accepted,  it  clears  up  some  other  difficulties. 

To  mention  one,  it  has  always  been  a puzzle  why  the 
present  church,  if  built  upon  the  site  of  a former  one,  should  be 
so  singularly  free  from  older  influences  in  its  plan  and  from  all 
traces  of  older  materials  in  its  construction. 

But  if  the  old  church  continued  standing  in  the  cloister 
while  the  new  one  was  rising  on  another  site  both  these 
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difficulties  vanish.  There  was  also  nothing  to  hinder  the  new 
church  from  being  laid  out  with  a different  axis  from  the 
older,  as  it  certainly  was,  though  I am  unable  to  offer  any 
tangible  reason  for  it. 

That  Bishop  Robert  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  building  of 
the  new  church  is  sufficiently  evident  on  architectural  grounds, 
and  Canon  Church  has  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  it 
must  have  been  begun  by  Bishop  Reginald  FitzJoscelin,  who 
succeeded  Robert,  after  a vacancy  of  nearly  nine  years,  in 
1174. 

To  Bishop  Reginald  is  certainly  due,  not  only  the  ground 
plan,  but  a very  considerable  section  of  the  existing  building. 
After  his  death  in  1192  the  work  probably  proceeded,  but 
slowly,  under  Bishop  Savaric,  w7ho  was  largely  an  absentee. 
He  instituted  however  the  daily  mass  of  Our  Lady,  and 
possibly  completed  the  Lady  Chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the 
church,  the  altar  of  which  is  mentioned  in  1206-7. 

Savaric  was  succeeded  in  the  bisfiopric  in  1206  by  Joscelin. 
He  was  in  exile  from  1206  to  1213,  and  this  fact,  as  well  as  a 
great  struggle  with  Grlastonbury  as  to  the  independence  of  the 
Abbey,  which  lasted  until  a final  concord  in  1219,  must 
practically  have  stopped  all  work  upon  the  new  church. 

The  resumption  of  extensive  building  operations  is  perhaps 
marked  by  the  royal  grant  in  1220  of  sixty  great  oaks  from  the 
Cheddar  woods  “ to  make  a certain  limekiln  for  the  work  of 
the  church  of  Wells.” 

The  new  church  was  hallowed  by  Bishop  Joscelin  in  1239, 
and  in  a charter  of  1242  the  bishop  speaks  of  it  in  terms 
which  show  that  it  was  then  finished. 

That  it  was  so,  except  probably  as  regards  the  upper  works, 
is  proved  by  an  act  in  chapter  of  9th  July,  1243,  a year  after 
Joscelin’s  death,  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  burial  grounds. 

To  the  canons  residentiary  was  assigned  the  area  of  the 
cloister  south  of  the  church,  beginning  at  the  south  door  and 
then  southwards. 
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No  layman  or  vicar  was  to  be  buried  among  the  canons,  but 
the  vicars  were  to  be  buried  “ in  the  cemetery  towards  the  east 
behind  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Mary.*’  That  is,  in  the 
already  existing  burial  ground  around  the  Lady  Chapel  on  the 
east  of  the  cloister. 

The  lay  folk  were  to  be  buried  “in  the  cemetery  towards 
the  west  ” and  their  burials  were  to  begin  “ beside  the  elms 
there  planted  alongside  the  place  where  the  jousting  ground 
was  wont  to  be,  and  so  extend  themselves  towards  the  west,”  but 
no  layman  was  to  be  buried  before  the  west  doors  of  the  church. 

The  dignitaries  might  be  buried  in  the  nave  (which  was 
therefore  now  finished),  if  they  or  their  friends  so  willed  it. 

This  interesting  award  brings  us  back  again  to  the  question 
of  the  site  of  the  earlier  church. 

It  is  clear  that  the  lay  folks’  cemetery  before  Bishop  Josce- 
lin’s  new  west  front  was  also  new,  since  it  is  directed  where 
burials  shall  begin,  and  the  site  is  expressly  stated  to  have 
adjoined  the  jousting  ground.  It  cannot  therefore  be  the  same 
as  the  atrium  or  forecourt  of  the  old  church  from  which  fairs 
were  excluded. 

The  area  of  the  cloister  is  also  assigned  for  the  first  time  as 
a burying  ground,  perhaps  because  it  had  lately  been  cleared 
through  the  taking  down  of  the  old  church  and  any  adjoining 
buildings. 

The  cemetery  behind  the  Lady  Chapel  was  apparently  an 
old  one,  which  was  henceforth  to  be  reserved  for  the  burial  of 
the  vicars  only. 

Here  I think  I may  end  my  paper,  and  it  is  for  the  Society 
to  say  whether  it  is  satisfied  now  that  the  Saxon  church  must 
have  stood  obliquely  across  the  present  cloister,  westward  of 
fhe  Lady  Chapel  uncovered  in  1894  ; and  also  that  the  existing 
cathedral  church  knows  no  other  beginning  than  that  by 
Bishop  Reginald,  on  a new  site,  in  the  third  quarter  of  the 
twelfth  century. 
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P.S. — Canon  Church  has  reminded  me  of  the  important 
bearing  which  the  entrances  into  the  present  cathedral  church 
have  upon  the  points  raised  in  my  paper.  The  doorways  in 
the  west  front  are  not  the  chief  entrances  at  all,  but  merely 
the  means  of  communication  with  the  cemetery.  The  great 
north  doorway,  with  its  protecting  porch,  was  the  entrance  for 
the  canons  and  other  officers,  all  of  whom  lived  bn  the  north 
side  of  the  church.  The  main  entrance  from  the  city  was 
under  the  south-west  tower,  through  part  of  the  western  alley 
of  the  cloister,  which  in  turn  was  entered  through  a regular 
gatehouse  from  the  site  of  the  very  atrium  referred  to  above. 

W.  H.  St.  J.  H. 


NOTE. — Canon  Church’s  remarks  on  this  paper  will  be  found  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Wells  Meeting,  part  i,  pp.  56-59. 
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BY  THE  KEY.  CANON  C.  M.  CHURCH,  M.A.,  F.8.A. 


A TRADITION  is  generally  current,  and  appears  in  print  in 
Collinson’s  Somerset  (1791),  and  in  Warner’s  History 
of  Glastonbury  (1823)  that  the  clock  now  in  the  north  transept 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Wells  was  once  in  the  Abbey  of 
Glastonbury  and  was  transferred  to  Wells  at  the  plunder  of 
the  Abbey,  1539.  This  is  one  of  the  many  traditions  con- 
nected -with  Glastonbury  which  cannot  be  proved,  or  dis- 
proved. It  is  a tradition  for  which  there  is  no  evidence,  and 
is  against  all  probability.  What  probability  is  there  that 
any  of  the  “ lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort  ” who  acted  in  the 
sack  and  pillage  of  the  Abbey,  zealous  only  to  rake  together 
money  and  jewels  for  the  treasure  house  of  the  king  their 
master,  would  have  cared  to  save  any  such  w'ork  of  art  for  the 
use  and  honour  of  the  Church,  even  though  the  arch-spoiler 
Thomas  Cromwell  was  Dean  of  Wells  in  a little  brief 
authority  between  the  fall  of  Glastonbury  and  his  own  execu- 
tion in  the  following  year.  On  the  contrary,  the  Church  of 
Wells  can  claim  to  have  had  a clock  of  its  own  for  a long 
period  before  the  destruction  of  Glastonbury,  and  may  dis- 
claim any  debt  to  its  wasteful  plunderers — though  it  may  be 
that  a monk  of  Glastonbury  of  the  school  of  Peter  Lightfoot, 
may  have  been  the  ingenious  maker  of  the  clock  for  W ells. 

We  know  now,  from  the  evidence  of  the  Rolls  of  the  14th 
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and  15th  centuries  in  the  possession  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
of  the  existence  of  a clock  in  the  Church  of  Wells  from  the 
year  1394-5  and  onwards  continuously,  through  the  15th 
century.1 

In  the  Roll  of  that  year,  1394-5,  there  first  appears  an  item 
in  the  44  necessary  expenses  ” of  the  year,  of  a payment — 

“To  the  keeper  of  the  clock  per  annum  10  shillings.” 
in  stipendium  custodientis  la  clokk.  xs.  per  annum. 

The  same  item  appears  in  every  succeeding  roll  now  extant 
of  the  15th  century.  This  is  a sum  which  shows  incidentally 
the  importance  and  intricacy  of  the  clock  in  possession  of  the 
Chapter,  if  considered  according  to  its  relative  value  at  the 
present  day,  as  not  less  than  £6,  and  by  comparison  with 
other  payments  made  in  the  rolls  at  the  same  time.  The  very 
next  item  in  the  accounts  runs  thus — 

44  To  the  keeper  of  the  great  organs  per  annum,  six  shillings 
and  eightpence.” 

custodi  organorum  magnorum  vis.  viiiflf.  per  annum. 

Through  no  less  than  30  rolls  running  through  the  15th 
century,  which  are  still  extant,  these  items  appear  in  the 
year’s  44  necessary  expenses, — some  evidence  that  Wells 
Church  held  its  44  great  clock  ” of  more  importance  than  its 
44  great  organs.” 

Another  point  to  be  observed  is  that  the  clock  and  its 
works  inside  and  outside  are  so  well  fitted  to  their  places  in 
the  church,  that  there  is  strong  evidence  that  they  occupy  the 
position  and  the  local  habitation  for  which  they  were  origin- 
ally made. 

How  shall  we  describe  the  clock  ? It  is  a clock  which 
corresponds  to  the  general  description  given  to  the  earlier 
clock2  which  was  made  for  Abbot  Adam  Sodbury  in  the  first 
half  of  the  14th  century  for  Glastonbury — 

1.  These  Rolls  have  been  lately  examined  and  transcribed  by  Rev.  Preben- 
dary Daniel,  and  await  the  convenience  of  the  Record  Office  to  be  printed  in 
the  2nd  volume  of  “ Wells  MSS.” 

2.  John  of  Glastonbury.  Hearne,  p.  263. 
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“ A great  clock  distinguished  by  shows , and  figures  in 
movement  J 

Magnum  horologium  proves sionibns  et  spectaculis  insignitum . 

It  takes  rank  with  other  well-known  clocks  of  the  same  date, 
the  15th  century— at  Exeter  and  Wimborne,  and  in  foreign 
parts,  at  Berne,  Strasburg,  Prague-  -the  works  of  a few 
scientific  handicraftsmen,  some  of  them  no  doubt  monks  in 
monastic  houses — -with  pupils,  and  schools  of  skilled  workmen 
carrying  on  their  work  through  successive  periods. 

The  original  machinery  of  the  clock  at  Wells,  naturally 
worn  out  in.  the  vicissitudes  of  time  and  circumstance,  and  then 
neglected  and  abandoned,  has  been  supplemented  from  time  to 
time  by  works  of  modem  skill,  which  now  give  united  and 
harmonious  action  to  all  the  parts  of  the  machine,  life  and 
movement  to  the  design,  and  to  “ the  processions  and  shows  ” 
of  the  workmen  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.3 

The  dial  represents  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
round  the  earth  in  24  hours  and  30  days.  (Plate  I.) 

In  the  centre  of  the  dial  a small  round  ball  represents  the 
earth  with  the  legend-— 

Sphericus  archetypus  hie  monstrat  rnicrocosmum. 

a This  model  ball  shows  the  earth  in  miniature.” 

Within  a circle  of  30  minute  divisions  are  two  smaller  circles 
on  each  side  of  the  central  ball.  The  one  to  the  left  (of  the 
spectator)  is  the  moon  depicted  as  female  figure  with  legend— 
Sic  peragrat  Phoebe . 
u So  Phoebe  travels.” 

On  the  other  circle  to  the  right,  the  age  of  the  moon  is 
denoted  by  the  varying  size  of  the  yellow  disc.  The  buckle 
on  the  side  of  the  circle  of  30  minute  divisions  encloses  the 
pointer  to  mark  the  day  of  the  ■ calendar  month.  Once  more, 
two  wider  concentric  circles,  the  one  smaller,  with  60  minute 

3.  The  present  works  were  put  in  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  1880  after 
the  failure  of  a modem  clock  of  1839.  Portions  of  the  more  or  less  ancient 
works  have  been  on  exhibition  in  South  Kensington  Museum  since  1871,  lent  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter. 
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points ; the  other  larger  and  all  embracing,  with  24  divisions 
of  12  numerals  in  each  half ; each  contain  their  pointing  star 
marking  out  the  hour  and  the  minutes  of  a day  and  night  of 
24  hours. 

So  the  clock  of  the  14th  century  still  tells  on  its  silent  face 
the  procession  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  the  language  of  that 
time.  But  the  figures  of  4 the  shows,’  which  were  meant  to 
mark  by  movement  and  sound  the  passing  hours  in  their  several 
stations,  have  been  painted  in  later  times  and  have  lost  their 
characteristic  dress  and  costume  typical  of  their  time. 

It  is  hard  to  decipher  the  dress  of  the  horsemen  who  only 
appeared  to  Collinson  44  to  be  ludicrously  hurried  round  in  rapid 
circumvolution,”  and  we  cannot  suppose  “Jack  Bandifer”4 
in  his  present  dress  to  have  belonged  to  the  4 spectacle  ’ of  the 
15th  century.  Yet  a little  imagination  might  restore  to  them 
the  dress  and  armour  of  that  time  of  militant  activity,  the 
Wars  of  the  Boses,  such  as  their  companions  outside  still  wear, 
and  their  original  character  as  military  watchmen,  the  one  the 
sentinel  on  high  tower  aloft  striking  first  note  of  signal,  the 
horsemen  defensive  and  offensive  issuing  from  the  castle  gate 
at  the  hour’s  stroke.  Still,  now,  as  then,  they  serve  their 
purpose  in  calling  attention  to  the  passing  hour,  and  enforcing 
the  lesson  of  watchfulness  which  never  growTs  old. 

The  face  of  the  clock  on  th,e  outside  of  the  north  transept 
(Plate  II),  which  is  marked  out  into  divisions  of  12  hours,  has 
probably  been  renewed — but  the  figures,  44  the  quarter  jacks  ” 
bear  the  marks  of  original  workmanship  of  the  date  of  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  the  15th  century.  Mr.  St.  John  Hope 
says  44  The  armour  of  the  two  knights  outside  is  proved  to  be 
of  the  date  1460-1480,  but  the  outer  arm  of  each  has  been 
clumsily  renewed  for  greater  strength  ; admirably  do  they 
illustrate  the  time.” 

4.  The  origin  and  meaning  of  this  name  for  the  figure  sealed  aloft,  who  now 
gives  the  first  note  of  the  hour,  is  quite  unknown.  Perhaps  it  denotes  the 
signaller  who  originally  bore  a flag  aloft  and  gave  the  warning  note  to  the 
knights  below  to  issue  from  the  castle  gate  and  scour  the  country  against  the 
enemy. 
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Old  Clock,  Wells  Cathedral, 
Exterior,  North  Transept. 

From  a Photograph  by  T.  W.  Phillips. 
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Our  late  President,  Col.  Bramble,  who  was  an  expert  in 
the  armour  of  the  15th  century,  after  careful  study  of  these 
figures  has  left  us  a valuable  and  detailed  account. 

Two  years  ago  some  alleged  defects  led  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  to  have  these  figures  taken  down  and  Colonel  Bramble 
was  invited  to  examine  and  report.  On  taking  off  the  modem 
painting  the  figures  were  found  in  sound  condition-  •••of  solid 
oak,  finely  carved,  (except  for  a clumsy  piece  of  elm  added  to 
give  additional  weight  to  the  striking  arm),  clad  in  pieces  of 
armour  in  exact  conformity  to  the  armour  of  fighting  men  of 
the  later  15th  century  (Plate  III). 

On  first  inspection  Colonel  Bramble  had  written,  u I cannot 
doubt  from  comparison,  that  the  effigies  are  of  the  very  latter 
part  of  the  15th  century,  very  early  in  Henry  VIX’s  reign. 
There  is  one  feature,  the  very  small  tuille  or  hagniette  at  the 
fork  which  is  very  • distinctive  of  that  time.  There  is  none 
before  the  date  named,  and  later  it  would  he  of  mail.  The 
two  effigies  are  doubtless  of  the  same  date,  but  there  are 
differences  in  details ; they  are  probably  taken  from  life.” 

Later  on,  June  23rd,  1907,  Colonel  Bramble  wrote  : 

“ Since  writing  you  on  the  3rd  inst.  I have  taken  further 
opportunities  of  comparing  the  Quarter  Jacks  with  other 
effigies  of  known  date,  and  have  carefully  considered  the 
details.  For  facility  of  description  I term  the  one  on  the 
dexter  side  “ No.  1,”  and  that  on  the  sinister  u No.  2.” 
(Plate  III). 

66  Each  is  habited  in  a complete  suit  of  plate  armour,  there 
are  not  even  gussets  of  mail.  The  breast  plates  are  narrow 
at  the  waist  and  over  them  is  an  angular  plate,  pointed  up- 
wards, covering  the  lower  part  of  the  breast.  This  is  attached 
to  the  breastplate  below  the  chin  piece  by  a strap  and  buckle. 
This  arrangement  gave  greater  flexibility  to  the  armour. 

u Attached  to  the  breastplate  from  the  waist  is  a “ skirt  of 
taees  ” four  in  number  jointed  like  “a  Venetian  blind,”  and 
hanging  from  the  lower  tace,  each  by  two  buckles  and  straps, 
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are  two  elegantly  fluted  “tuilles”  (tiles)  or  flaps,  one  in  front 
and  the  other  (smaller)  in  rear  of  each  thigh.  That  on  the 
right  side  of  No.  1 is  broader  and  shorter  than  that  on  the  left. 
Between  the  front  pair  of  tuilles  there  is,  on  each  effigy,  a 
smaller  tuille  or  bagniette — of  plate  armour. 

“The  legs  are  covered  with  chausses  and  jambs  and  the 
genouillieres  are  pointed  above  and  below  with  plates  of  simi- 
lar shape  beneath  them.  These  are  all  secured  behind  the  line 
by  a broad  strap  and  buckle.  The  feet  are  covered  with  long 
pointed  sollerettes. 

“ The  shoulders  are  protected  by  pauldrons  or  shoulder  plates 
of  moderate  size  fluted  in  a similar  manner  to  the  tuilles. 

“No.  1 has  four  flutings  and  the  pauldron  on  his  right 
shoulder  is  larger  than  the  other.  This  was  frequently  the 
case  as  the  right  shoulder  was  the  more  exposed.  No.  2 has 
three  flutings  only.  The  elbow  of  the  inner  arm — the  others 
are  obliterated  by  the  blocks  of  elm  long  since  attached  to 
them — is  in  each  case  covered  with  a cup-shaped  coudiere 
similar  to  the  genouillieres  but  without  the  reinforcing  plates 
in  rear. 

“ The  head  of  each  effigy  is  covered  by  a salade  with  a fixed 
chin  piece  or  “ mentoniere.”  In  each  case  there  is  a moveable 
visor  represented  as  raised.  The  visor  of  No.  1 is  elegantly 
fluted;  that  of  No.  2 plain,  and  has  an  opening  or  slit  (for 
sight)  of  the  full  width.  The  crests,  probably  of  wood,  are 
gone ; but  their  supports  remain.  There  is  a row  of  studs  or 
bosses  near  the  edge  of  each  salade. 

“ The  gauntlets  are  of  double  plates  covering  only  the  backs 
of  the  hands.  On  No.  1 the  cuff  is  pointed,  on  No.  2 the 
upper  plate  is  slightly  curved. 

“ On  No.  1 there  is  an  orifice  on  the  right  of  the  breastplate 
which  may  have  been  where  the  lance  rest  was  attached. 

“On  No.  1 the  photograph  appears  to  have  brought  out  the 
diagonal  line  of  the  sword  belt — probably  painted  and  not 
carved. 


Plate  111. 


Quarter-Jacks  in  armour  of  XV.  Century, 

Wells  Cathedral. 

From  a Photograph  bv  T.  W . Phillips. 
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“ The  effigies  are  four  feet  in  height  from  the  heel  to  the 
top  of  the  salade.  The  figures  are  decidedly  graceful  with 
expressive  features  and  marked  individuality. 

“ I am  confirmed  in  my  previous  expression  of  opinion  as  to 
the  date,  say  1485-90,  early  Henry  VII.” 

Colonel  Bramble’s  report  is  sure  to  be  of  much  interest  and 
value  to  the  Society.  It  should  give  an  additional  interest  to 
the  many  who  daily  come  to  gaze  upon  the  Old  Wells  Clock, 
to  think  that  while  standing  by  “ the  Chain  gateway,”  where 
Bishop  Bekynton  built  the  covered  passage  from  Church  to 
Vicar’s  Close  in  1457,  they  are  looking  upon  the  very  like- 
nesses of  the  men  in  armour  who  fought  at  Barnet  and  at 
Tewkesbury  in  1471,  and  of  the  men  who  marched  past  this 
clock  when  Henry  the  Seventh  entered  Wells  to  crush  the 
Western  rebellion,  and  lodged  at  the  Deanery,  on  September 
30th,  1497. 
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SECOND  REPORT  ON  THE  DISCOVERIES  MADE  DURING 
THE  EXCAVATIONS,  1908-9. 


BY  F.  BLIGH  BOND,  F.R.I.B.A, 
Hon.  Diocesan  Architect. 


| HE  account  of  the  first  season’s  work,  as  recorded  in  the 


Proceedings  of  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and 
Natural  History  Society  for  1908,  covers  a period  of  seven 
months,  ending  about  the  third  week  in  December  of  that  year. 
To  summarize  the  principal  results,  it  may  be  said  that  as  a 
consequence  of  the  excavations  undertaken  by  the  waiter  on 
behalf  of  the  Society,  there  had  been  discovered  at  the  east 
end  of  the  Abbey  Church  the  footing  walls  of  a rectangular 
chapel  wdiose  longitudinal  measurement,  when  added  to  that  of 
the  church  itself,  yielded  a total  interior  length  rather  less  than 
570  feet,  demanding,  as  then  appeared,  an  addition  of  some- 
thing over  24  feet  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  total 
measurement  of  594  feet  given  in  the  Elizabethan  inventory 
quoted  by  W arner,  wdiich  was  regarded  as  an  interior  measure- 
ment. It  seemed  also  that  a further  extension  might  be 
looked  for  on  the  following  grounds. 

(1).  The  statement  made  by  Leland,  that  Abbot  Whiting 
had  “ performed  some  part  ” of  the  building  of  Edgar’s 
Chapel,  which  might  be  read  as  implying  an  extension  of,  or 
addition  to,  Bere’s  work. 
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(2) .  The  fact  known  to  the  older  antiquaries  of  the  XVIII 
or  previous  century  that  a retro-chapel  with  an  apsidal  end, 
whose  original  dimensions  indicated  a considerable  length,  ex- 
isted in  this  position.  This  fact  is  recorded  in  the  old  plan 
preserved  by  W arner,  in  which  the  retro-chapel  with  its  apse 
is  marked  in  dotted  lines  to  the  east  of  the  retro-choir,  and  a 
second  plan  of  the  same  chapel  (also  with  apsidal  end)  but  of 
a very  different  length,  and  marked  “ the  retro-chapel  accord- 
ing to  its  original  dimensions,”  is  also  figured  on  the  sheet. 

(3) .  The  clear  statement  of  Hearne  and  other  antiquaries 
that  the  total  length  of  the  Abbey  was  580  feet. 

(4) .  The  measurement  of  length  for  this  chapel,  given  by 
the  Elizabethan  commissioner  as  90  feet ; a figure  doubtless 
approximate  only,  but  too  greatly  differing  from  the  revealed 
dimension  of  the  rectangular  footing  to  be  reconciled  with  it. 

Largely  in  view  of  these  reasons,  therefore,  the  writer  put 
forward  a plan,  Plate  1 in  last  year’s  Proceedings , in  which  a 
further  anticipated  extension  was  shewn  in  dotted  lines,  pro- 
jecting eastward  from  the  discovered  footings,  an  angular  form 
being  suggested  instead  of  the  vague  semi-circular  one  given  in 
the  old  plan  of  the  Abbey. 

This  was  done,  as  the  form  seemed  more  probably  correct, 
being  more  consonant  with  the  XVI  Century  practice  in 
building. 

The  footings  of  the  rectangular  chapel  having  been  cleared, 
together  with  the  foundations  of  the  buttresses,  a sharp  rise  in 
the  clay  bank  was  encountered,  and  a face  of  hard  clay,  nearly 
vertical,  several  feet  in  height,  was  exposed,  stretching  across 
from  north  to  south  just  clear  of  the  line  of  the  eastern 
buttress  footing.  (A  to  Gr  on  Plan). 

The  southern  part  of  this  presented  a front  parallel  to  the 
footings  of  the  east  wall  of  the  chapel— -that  on  the  north  fell 
back  slightly,  giving  rather  more  room  at  the  north-east  angle 
than  was  required  for  the  footings,  but  an  inspection  of  the 
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whole  of  the  base  footings  of  the  east  wall  <and  its  buttresses 
revealed  the  fact  that  owing  to  a wrong  setting-out,  these  had 
been  laid  in  at  a very  incorrect  angle,  and  the  necessary  correc- 
tion had  been  made  on  the  superior  footing  which  thus  diverged 
greatly  in  its  direction  from  the  lines  of  the  foundation  on 
which  it  stood.  This  difference  has  been  carefully  preserved 
in  the  restoration  of  the  footings  (A,  K,  J,  etc.,  on  Plan),  and 
may  be  seen  at  its  greatest  in  the  foundation  of  the  buttresses 
at  the  south-east  angle  and  first  bay  of  walling  on  the  south. 

The  error  is  so  excessive  as  to  point  to  some  great  careless- 
ness in  setting-out,  since  the  theory  of  a deliberate  change  in 
direction  is  untenable. 

The  uniform  surface  of  the  clay  bank  to  the  eastward  of  the 
chapel  footing  having  been  exposed,  it  became  possible  to  make 
a closer  examination  of  this,  with  a view  of  discovering  any 
possible  trace  of  an  extension.  The  south-eastern  buttress 
shewed  a well-built  square  return,  without  any  trace  of  a 
toothing  or  junction  for  further  building.  (A  on  Plan). 

That  in  the  north-east  had  been  taken  down  so  completely 
that  only  a few  stones  remained  in  the  trench,  and  the  sharp 
sinking  in  the  clay,  whose  sides  formed  the  building  trench, 
were  the  sole  positive  guide  to  the  form.  Here  therefore  no 
evidence  of  a junction  could  be  expected. 

The  clay  bank  to  the  east  contained  no  trace  whatever  of  old 
trenches  filled  in— in  fact  it  was  quite  undisturbed  throughout ; 
but  above  it  there  was  a superincumbent  layer  of  compacted 
rubble  some  feet  in  depth,  and  it  became  evident  that  if  any 
further  footings  existed  they  must  be  looked  for  in  this  upper 
stratum. 

The  clay  bank  represented  a natural  rise  in  the  subsoil, 
whose  face  had  been  trimmed  vertically  to  avoid  stepping  the 
footings  at  this  point,  and  to  give  them  a depth  more  in  keep- 
ing with  that  of  the  rest.  Evidently  however  any  continuation 
of  footings  must  be  far  shallower,  as  the  clay  rose  upwards  of 
4 feet  above  the  lower  level. 
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The  first  examination  of  the  face  of  the  rubble  filling  over 
the  clay  yielded  no  clue,  although  it  was  to  be  expected  that, 
following  the  habitual  precedent,  any  trenches  for  apse  footings 
should  have  been  immediately  visible  by  nature  of  the  material 
they  contained,  i.e.,  freestone  debris  and  sand,  instead  of  dark 
rubble  and  clay. 

Just  before  the  New  Year  however,  in  bright  sunlight,  a faint 
brown  discoloration  became  visible  in  the  bank  as  a vaguely 
rectangular  patch  a little  to  the  north-east  of  the  point 
opposite  the  south-east  return  buttress.  The  face  was  dug 
out  for  a slight  depth  when  the  marks  of  a trench  became 
visible,  and  about  2 feet  within,  the  remains  of  a stone  found- 
ation were  revealed.  (E  on  Plan). 

On  opening  up,  this  proved  to  be  a substantial  footing  of 
3 feet  width  gradually  widening  out  as  we  followed  it,  and 
trending  in  a north-easterly  direction.  The  outer  edge  was  the 
best  marked  and  was  inclined  at  an  angle  of  approximately 
65°  with  the  lateral  axis  of  the  chapel.  On  uncovering  the 
top  surface  the  wall  appeared  to  be  double,  the  inner  section 
diverging  inwards  so  that  at  the  point  marked  B on  Plan  it 
had  spread  to  a width  of  5 feet. 

The  interior  of  the  wall  was  afterwards  cleaned  out,  and 
found  to  contain  a square  drainage  channel,  similar  to  those 
discovered  below. 

This  seemed  to  account  for  the  increase  of  thickness  towards 
its  eastern  end. 

A similar  wall  was  searched  for  on  the  north  side.  The  bank 
was  once  more  examined,  and  a very  faint  mark  was  detected 
in  the  same  position  relatively  to  the  footings  westward  of  it. 

On  working  inwards,  the  clear  evidence  of  the  former 
existence  of  a wall  was  encountered,  as  the  trench  was  found, 
and  this  was  well  and  clearly  marked,  of  an  uniform  width  of 
3 feet,  with  smooth  level  bed,  terminating  with  a square  face 
and  shallow  step  at  the  east,  and  filled  with  the  usual  con- 
glomeration of  freestone  debris,  containing  fragments  of  carved 
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or  moulded  stone  and  encaustic  tile,  and  little  bits  of  stained 
glass.  (G,  H,  on  Plan). 

The  inner  side  of  the  trench  was,  however,  formed  in  the 
made  ground  over  the  clay,  and  presented  the  appearance  of 
having  been  filled  in  and  consolidated  by  pressure,  rather  than 
cut  in  plastic  or  cohesive  material,  like  those  of  Bere’s  work 
below.  This  was  additional  evidence  that  at  one  time  a wall 
had  existed  in  the  trench,  for  if  the  trench  had  been  excavated 
with  the  spade  it  would,  in  view  of  the  want  of  cohesion  in  the 
rubble  soil,  have  been  rough  and  well  nigh  formless. 

But  if  viewed  as  a trench  formed  by  the  packing  of  rubble 
and  earth  against  an  existing  wall,  then,  on  the  removal  of  that 
wall,  would  be  seen  just  such  a regular  face  as  was  here  en- 
countered. The  filling  of  loose  freestone  and  building  refuse 
in  the  trench  was  however  quite  good  evidence  of  a former 
building,  and  the  situation  of  the  trench  was  such  as  proved  it 
in  all  essential  respects  a fellow  to  the  other. 

The  sides  were  parallel,  and  inclined  at  an  angle  of  67°  or 
thereabouts  to  the  lateral  axis  of  the  chapel,  the  difference  in 
inclination  between  the  outer  line  ©f  this  wall  and  that  of  the 
wall  on  the  south  side  being  too  slight  to  affect  the  symmetry 
of  the  building  over.  The  error  is  far  less  than  that  found  in 
the  more  carefully  built  walls  of  Bere’s  chapel,  and  in  any  case 
it  must  be  remembered  that  these  represent  the  bottom  course 
of  underground  footings  and,  as  such,  would  not  necessarily 
shew  any  great  precision  in  setting-out. 

Something  in  the  nature  of  a damp-course  of  thin  slabs  or 
flagstones  remained,  covering  the  westward  end  of  the  wall  on 
the  south  side,  but  over  the  spreading  portion  it  had  been 
removed.  Along  the  edges  of  the  water-drain  or  channel, 
which  was  about  9 inches  square  in  section,  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  a series  of  flat  cover-stones  had  been  removed,  from 
the  irregular  depressions  remaining  in  the  surface  of  the 
masonry. 

The  extra  thickness  was  probably  carried  no  higher,  and 
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there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  superincumbent  wall 
was  otherwise  than  regular  and  of  normal  thickness. 

The  two  converging  walls  marked  the  sides  of  a theoretical 
apse  of  semi-hexagonal  form,  and  the  next  thing  necessary  was 
to  search  for  evidence  of  the  cross  wall  which  should  unite 
them,  and  mark  the  eastern  face  of  the  apse. 

The  ground  between  was  excavated  and  found  to  be  filled  with 
loose  soil,  but  no  trace  of  walling  appeared.  The  filling  was  of 
a very  mixed  nature,  containing  a few  fragments  of  building 
refuse,  and  it  was  evident  that  there  had  been  general  dis- 
turbance of  the  soil  at  this  spot.  A few  small  remains  of 
encaustic  tile  and  glass  were  gleaned  from  the  mass-— but 
nothing  considerable.  Some  of  the  glass  was  of  a different 
nature  to  that  which  had  previously  been  encountered,  being 
much  thicker,  of  a beautiful  azure-blue  colour,  figured  with 
geometrical  or  scroll-like  forms  in  a grey  semi-opaque  line, 
whereas  the  glass  generally  found  was  thin,  richly  painted  with 
opaque  colour,  having  a deep- red  brown  surface  tint,  and  of  a 
most  perishable  nature,  going  to  pieces  at  a touch. 

In  Kerrich’s  Diary,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the 
former  paper  of  this  series,  there  is  a notice  of  a discovery 
which  took  place  about  the  year  1813  upon  the  lawn  of  the 
Abbey  House,  at  a spot  which,  to  judge  by  the  rough  sketch 
which  the  writer  gives  in  his  journal,  may  be  deemed  to  be  not 
far  from  the  position  of  this  apse.  Here,  says  Mr.  Kerrich,  a 
great  find  of  encaustic  tiles,  glass,  and  architectural  fragments 
was  made  just  under  the  grass  of  the  lawn.  He  indicates  on 
his  plan  a roughly  circular  patch.  This  discovery,  which  we 
may  be  sufficiently  sure  was  but  the  prelude  to  a wholesale 
removal  of  the  objects  discovered,  would,  if  the  locality  were 
identified,  sufficiently  account  for  the  disturbed  condition  of 
the  area  within  the  apse  and  the  loss  of  the  walling  at  the  end 
of  it. 

Marks  of  a trench  shewing  the  position  of  a former  east  wall 
were  sought  for,  but  without  success.  The  only  sign  detected 
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of  the  position  of  such  a wall  was  at  a point  a little  further  to 
the  east  than  the  corresponding  termination  of  the  northern 
trench,  and  approximately  20ft.  4ins.  from  the  angle  of  the 
s.E.  return  buttress  of  the  rectangular  chapel. 

Here  the  stone  fellaway  on  an  alignment  roughly  north  and 
south,  and  the  excavator  reported  the  termination  of  the  wall. 
This  point  is  marked  on  the  Plan  (Plate  I)  by  a line  drawn 
across  the  inner  part  of  the  wall  (inside  the  drainage  channel). 
As  the  cutting  here  was  in  stiff  clay  there  seemed  little  likeli- 
hood of  a further  extension  (since  all  the  trenches  hitherto 
met  with  have  been  filled  with  loose  material).  But  recently 
it  has  been  thought  better  to  obtain  more  absolute  data, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  drainage  channel  which  did  not 
shew  any  bend  or  termination. 

The  result  of  the  recent  excavation  has  been  to  lay  bare  a 
further  extension  of  rough  walling,  8 feet  in  length  and  of  a 
width  of  nearly  5 feet,  within  which  the  drain  is  continued, 
eurrented  apparently  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  bending 
slightly  to  the  south  of  its  original  trend  ( vide  plan).  Beyond 
this  again  the  drain  has  been  traced  for  a further  4 feet,  where  it 
runs  into  the  deeper  ground  beneath  the  boundary  fence.  Here 
the  thick  wall  ceases,  and  a narrow  section  commences,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  plan.  (B,  C,  D,  on  Plan). 

It  would  be  highly  interesting  to  carry  this  investigation 
further,  as  the  mass  of  clay  filling  above  shews  the  work  to  be 
of  ancient  date.  A deep  shaft  was  sunk  sometime  ago  in  the 
ground  immediately  to  the  south  of  this  part,  and  it  shewed  a 
deposit  of  stiff  clay  to  a depth  of  10  feet  where  a deposit  of 
blackened  stakes  and  bones  was  encountered,  similar  to  that 
which  was  subsequently  found  crossing  the  Edgar  Chapel, 
and  is  described  on  a further  page.  The  wall  containing  the 
drain  lies  of  course  at  a height  far  above  this  deposit,  and  only 
a few  feet  to  the  north. 

The  nature  of  the  ground  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  yet 
remains  to  be  determined,  but,  on  present  evidence,  the  wall 
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Bird’s-eye  View  of  the  restored  foundations. 

(From  the  N.  pier  of  the  Choir  Arch). 

From  a Photograph  by  F.  Bligh  Bond. 
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would  appear  to  be  of  the  nature  of  an  old  boundary  or 
retaining  wall,  perhaps  on  the  edge  of  a moat  or  ditch  of  by- 
gone days— and  upon  the  western  end  of  which  the  apse  of  the 
chapel  has  been  constructed,  with  due  addition  of  thickness. 

Although  the  search  for  the  missing  east  wall  of  the  apse 
was  not  successful,  yet  the  position  of  the  two  converging  foot- 
ings was  such  as  to  suggest  the  former  existence  of  a three- 
sided  apse  as  the  most  reasonable  theory  to  account  for  their 
existence,  and  in  this  connection  the  break  in  the  masonry  of 
the  southern  wall,  with  the  occurrence  of  stiff  clay  filling 
immediately  beyond  it,  may  be  read  as  corroborative. 

There  remained  one  other  problem,  whose  solution  might 
yield  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  theory ; namely,  the 
estimation  of  the  true  length  of  the  chapel.  The  question 
arose  : “ W ould  it  not  be  possible,  on  existing  data,  to  arrive 
at  the  true  position  of  the  missing  wall  ? ” 

To  attain  this  result  it  would  be  necessary  first  to  re-measure 
carefully  the  interior  length  of  the  Abbey  in  its  several  parts, 
then  to  compare  these  measurements  with  those  given  in  the 
Elizabethan  inventory,  and  write  off  any  difference  found  in  the 
latter,  so  that  the  general  total  of  594  feet  should  be  tested, 
and  if  proved  wrong,  discarded,  or,  at  least,  modified. 

The  result  would  then  have  to  be  compared  with  the  general 
measurement  of  580  feet  given  by  Eyston  and  quoted  by 
Hearne,1  and  a just  estimate  of  the  length  arrived  at.  If  the 
resulting  estimate  of  length  were  found  to  bring  the  true 
interior  measurement  to  such  a point  as  would  yield  a sym- 
metric figure  of  three  equal  faces  for  the  apse,  then  the  pro- 
position might  be  regarded  as  proved. 

The  series  of  individual  measurements  of  the  Abbey  were 
accordingly  most  carefully  taken,  and  the  comparison  duly 
made,  with  the  result  that  the  Elizabethan  commissioner  was 
proved  to  have  been  short  in  his  paces,  for  he  made  the  choir 

1.  See  Hearne’s  “Little  Monument,  &c.,”  also  “A  compleat  and  authen- 
tick  History  of  the  Town  and  Abbey  of  Glastonbury,”  by  a Physician  (XVIII 
Century). 
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5 feet  longer  than  the  actual  measure,  and  the  nave  4 feet 
longer. 

Evidently,  therefore,  at  least  9 feet  must  be  deducted  from 
his  total  of  594  feet,  and  probably  more  than  9 feet  seeing  that 
a proportionate  discount  might  very  reasonably  need  to  be 
taken  off  his  estimate  of  the  length  of  the  Edgar  Chapel 
(‘  Chapter  House  ’),  which  he  puts  at  90  feet. 

We  thus  find  our  true  total  approximating  to  that  other 
recorded  general  measurement  of  580  feet  or  200  paces — a 
measurement  authenticated  by  a careful  writer  of  old  days,  and 
accepted  by  others  following  him,  so  that  this  dimension  has 
been  handed  down  and  even  until  the  present  year  has  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  a popular  guide. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  Elizabeth’s  commissioner  had  a far 
more  tedious  task  in  attempting  a general  measurement  of  the 
whole  interior  of  the  Abbey  than  the  antiquary  of  150  years 
later,  for  in  the  former  days  the  frequent  obstacles  which  must 
have  existed,  in  the  shape  of  screens,  reredos,  tombs,  flights  of 
steps,  etc.,  would  have  rendered  accurate  pacing  well  nigh  im- 
possible, whilst  later,  the  visitor  to  the  ruins  would  find  the 
way  lying  open  before  him  through  the  levelling  and  clearance 
of  the  smaller  features. 

Hence  it  is  reasonable  to  prefer  Hearne’s  measurement  of 
580  feet  to  the  585  or  less  which  our  analysis  of  the  Elizabethan 
total  now  leaves  us. 

On  this  assumption  a careful  measurement  of  580  feet  was 
made  along  the  central  axis  of  the  Abbey  Church,  from  the 
interior  face  of  the  west  wall  of  St.  Mary’s  Chapel,  to  the 
eastward,  and  a stake  placed  at  the  point  reached.  A line 
drawn  through  this  point  north  and  south  to  a junction  with 
the  two  converging  side  walls  was  found  to  give  a symmetrical 
figure  to  the  apse,  and  thus  bore  witness  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
old  statement. 

The  central  axis  of  the  Abbey  Church,  on  which  the 
measurements  were  set  out,  lies  almost  true  east  and  west,  and 
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the  Edgar  Chapel  is  very  symmetrically  placed  in  relation  to 
it,  being  in  this  respect  very  different  from  the  old  chapel  at 
the  west  end  which  is  oriented  rather  to  the  north  of  true  east.2 

The  centre  line  of  the  Edgar  Chapel  was  carefully  laid  down 
and  produced  eastward  through  the  apse,  with  the  result  that 
the  angular  divergence  of  the  two  side  walls  was  definitely 
ascertained,  and  the  real  symmetry  of  their  outer  edges  demon- 
strated. The  fan-shaped  spread  of  the  south  wall  brought  its 
furthest  point  to  within  a few  inches  of  the  axial  line  produced, 
but  its  outer  corner  lay  6 feet  from  the  centre,  whilst  that  of 
the  north  trench  lay  about  6ft.  6ins.  out. 

The  clearance  of  the  south  side  of  Bere’s  Chapel  revealed 
the  presence  of  an  old  footing  trench  running  parallel  to  the 
south  wall,  at  a distance  of  about  9 feet  from  it,  and  united  to 
the  two  last  buttresses  to  the  eastward  by  cross-trenches  for 
junction  walls.  (L,  M,  on  Plan).  The  footings  were  on  a 
much  higher  level  than  those  of  the  chapel,  and  were  filled 
with  loose  freestone  dust,  all  masonry  having  been  removed. 
They  apparently  denoted  the  position  of  a sacristy  or  perhaps 
a small  chantry  chapel  attached  to  the  Edgar  Chapel  at  this 
corner.  It  will  be  remembered  that  similar  small  attachments 
between  the  buttresses  are  to  be  seen  in  connection  with  other 
buildings  of  this  nature  and  period,  such  as  the  Lady  Chapel 
of  Gloucester  Cathedral. 

A word  must  be  said  as  to  the  levels  of  the  chapel  floor. 
The  fact  that  all  the  walling  encountered  was  underground 
masonry,  or  footing  wall,  and  the  second  fact,  that  at  the 
eastern  extremity,  the  remains  of  walling  approached  an 
elevation  of  7 feet  above  the  level  of  the  choir  grass,  shew  that, 
at  all  events  at  or  near  its  eastern  end,  the  floor  of  the  Edgar 
Chapel  could  hardly  have  had  a less  elevation  than  8 feet 
above  the  floor  of  the  retro-choir.  This  implies  that  the 
approach  contrived  by  the  builders  through  the  middle  space  of 

2.  Like  the  Parish  Churches  of  Glastonbury,  and  that  of  St.  Michael  on 
Tor  Hill. 
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the  five  chapel  divisions  of  the  retro-choir  must  have  assumed 
the  form  of  a staircase  of  many  steps. 

It  would  appear  then,  that  in  order  to  contrive  a proper 
approach  to  his  new  chapel  Abbot  Bere  had  made  use  of  an 
original  chapel  which  existed  here,  and  having  gutted  it  and 
removed  the  east  wall,  formed  it  into  a passage  way.  There  is 
ground  for  believing  that  this  original  chapel  would  have  pro- 
jected about  12  feet  beyond  the  outer  line  of  the  east  wall  of 
the  Abbey  Church,  as  the  footing  trenches  which  were  en- 
countered at  this  point  are  uniform  in  depth  and  approximately 
also  in  width  with  those  of  the  existing  walls  of  the  retro- 
choir,  and  seem  to  be  a continuation  of  them.  The  cross  wall, 
which  forms  the  west  wall  of  the  Edgar  Chapel,  is  also  laid  at 
the  same  depth,  but  immediately  beyond  this  there  was  found  a 
sharply  cut  rise  in  the  clay  which  strongly  suggested  that  the 
older  building  must  have  terminated  at  this  point.  All  the 
foundations  of  the  Edgar  Chapel  lying  eastward  of  this  point 
are  much  shallower,  especially  on  the  north  side  where  they  at 
once  rise  to  a level  of  3 feet  above  that  of  the  west  wall,  and 
are  thence  graded  upwards  to  the  east.  The  bottom  of  the 
footings  of  the  east  return  wall  of  Bere’s  Chapel  were  found  at 
a level  very  little  below  that  of  the  Abbey  choir  floor,  and 
was  about  5 feet  above  those  of  the  west  wall  of  the  Abbey 
walls  adjoining.  Professor  Willis,  in  his  “Architectural 
History  of  the  Abbey,”  published  a plan  in  which  just  such  a 
central  projection  is  shewn  eastward  of  the  retro-choir  as  is 
suggested  by  the  levels  discovered. 

Architectural  Details . Many  of  the  fragments  of  stonework 
discovered  in  the  trenches  were  sufficiently  perfect  to  give  a 
very  fair  idea  of  the  general  nature  of  the  mouldings  and  the 
form  of  some  of  the  principal  architectural  features.  A selec- 
tion of  these  is  given  in  Plate  III,  in  which  some  of  the 
mouldings  are  drawn  to  scale.  They  Include  the  following  : — 

1.  A moulded  capping,  as  for  an  .octagonal  or  semi- 
octagonal  pier. 


Plate  III 
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2.  Another -cappings  probably  of  similar  form. 

3.  A moulded  cornice  or  internal  string. 

4.  A massive  jamb,  probably  part  of  an  archway. 

5 -and  6.  Section  of  mullion  and  elevation  of  fragment  of 
tracery  of  the  windows. 

7.  A vaulting-rib,  suitable  for  light  fan- work. 

8.  A portion  of  the  tracery  panels  of  fan- vaulting,  without 
doubt  a part  of  the  roof  of  the  chapel  (section  and  elevation). 

-A  large  number  of  further  details  have  been  rescued,  but 
these  are  in  a fragmentary  state  and  will  need  careful  measure- 
ment and  study  before  their  real  nature  can  be  stated. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  stone  discovered  is  that  which 
is  now  preserved  in  the  middle  of  the  chapel.  It  is  a large 
boss  which  clearly  once  formed  the  intersecting  point  of  a series 
of  ribs  united- at  the  crown  of  the  vaulting.  On  the  lower  side 
are  the  remains  of  undercut  carving,  sadly  mutilated  but  still 
shew  traces  of  a remarkable  depth  and  richness  of  treatment. 
The  upper  side  is  flat  and  contains  a lewis  hole,  and  radiating 
from  the  centre  are  the  grooves  cut  by  the  mason  as  a key  to 
the  position  of  the  twelve  ribs  whose  intersections  are  worked 
upon  the  stone.  Four  main  ribs  are  shewn  at  the  four  cardinal 
points,  and  between  them  eight  lighter  ribs. 

Restoration  of  the  Plan.  The  true  position  of  the  footings  of 
the  Edgar  Chapel  having  been  ascertained  either  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  original  stonework,  or  by  the  record  yielded  by 
the  clay  sides  of  the  trenches,  it  was  decided  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Abbey  Trustees  that  the  whole  plan  should 
he  permanently  recorded  and  rendered  intelligible  to  all  persons 
concerned,  by  the  laying  out  of  the  line  of  the  foundations  at  a 
convenient  level  ^above  the  surface  of  the  grass.  To  do  this  it 
was  necessary  to  bring  up  the  level  of  the  deeper  footing  to  the 
surface,  and  at  the  same  time  the  space  inside  the  walls  was 
levelled  down  and  the  eastern  parts  of  the  footings  with  their 
substantial  masses  of  old  walling  were  properly  exposed  to  - 
view.  As -a  necessary  protective  measure  these  were  re-pointed 
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and  their  upper  surfaces  covered  with  an  additional  layer  of 
stonework  flushed  up  with  cement,  the  whole  of  the  lower 
portion  being  finished  at  an  uniform  level  in  a like  manner, 
thus  making  the  plan  complete.  The  high-level  footings  of 
the  work  in  the  apse  and  annexe  on  the  south  side  of  Bere’s 
Chapel,  conjectured  to  be  the  work  of  Abbot  Whiting,  were 
treated  in  a like  manner,  only  a portion  of  the  original  wall  on 
the  south  side  of  the  apse,  with  its  drainage  channel,  being  left 
in  its  original  state  for  the  present  by  request  of  the  Trustees. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  disintegration  of  the  high  clay  hank  on 
which  these  portions  rested,  it  was  faced  with  dry  masonry, 
without  mortar,  and  this  walling  of  dry  stones  will  be  seen  in 
the  photograph  (Plate  II)  running  right  across  the  site 
between  the  rectangular  chapel  and  the  apse,  with  a return  at 
the  south-east  corner.  The  wall  of  the  interior  space  of  the 
chapel  was  cut  down  to  a level  surface  uniform  with  the  choir 
of  the  Abbey,  and  this  involved  the  removal  of  virgin  clay  and 
marl  for  an  average  depth  of  1 foot  and  of  a superincumbent 
layer  of  old  rubble  filling  which  rose  several  feet  higher.  In 
the  removal  of  this  material  the  mark  of  an  old  trench  or 
hollow  depression,  full  of  refuse,  was  cut  through,  and  this  was 
found  to  contain  remains  of  bones,  pottery,  and  fragments  of 
stakes  or  hurdles  thoroughly  blackened,  and  bearing  traces  of 
vimanite , pointing  to  the  fact  that  a settlement  must  have 
existed  here  some  centuries  before  the  chapel  was  built.  The 
fragments  of  a circular  shaft  was  discovered  embedded  in  a 
vertical  position  upon  a flat  stone  exactly  half  way  between  the 
north  and  south  footings  of  the  chapel,  and  this  appears  likely  to 
have  been  a mason’s  mark  for  the  rough  setting  out  of  the  chapel. 

The  remains  in  this  excavation  were  seen  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Bulleid,  f.s.a.,  and  the  pottery  was  examined  by  Mr.  H.  St. 
George  Gray. 

Mr.  Bulleid  wrote  as  follows  on  January  31st,  1909 : — “I  paid  the  Abbey  a 
visit,  but  could  not  make  out  anything  definite  about  the  deposit  of  black 
earth,  etc.,  in  the  Edgar  Chapel.  The  deposit  was  about  a foot  thick  in  its 
deepest  part,  and  contained  pieces  of  wood  lying  horizontally  ; one  or  two 
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small  fragments  of  oak  appeared  to  haAye  been  cut  square,  but  the  majority  of 
pieces  looked  like  brushwood.  Mixed  up  with  the  deposit  were  a few  ox, 
sheep  and  wild  boar  bones,  none  of  which  were  charred  so  far  as  I could  make 
out.” 

Mr.  Gray  wrote  as  follows  on  July  23rd,  1909  : — “ The  six  fragments  of  un- 
glazed pottery  found  below  the  level  of  the  foundations  of  the  Edgar  Chapel, 
1908,  have  been  sent  to  me  for  examination.  They  consist  of  a rude,  brittle, 
hard-baked  quality  of  earthenware  containing  a large  percentage  of  small  grains 
of  quartz,  and  typical  of  late  Norman  or  mediaeval  times.  The  fragments  are 
of  quite  a similar  character  to  mediaeval  pottery  which  1 found  at  Castle 
Neroche,  near  Taunton,  in  1903,  and  in  the  mediaeval  deposits  of  silting  in  the 
great  fosse  at  Avebury,  North  Wilts  ; and  similar  also  to  fragments  which  I have 
examined  from  Castle  Orchard,  Pen  Pits,  Somerset  ; from  Downend,  near 
Bridgwater ; from  Maddington  Church,  Wilts,  etc.  There  are  two  pieces  of 
rim  among  the  Glastonbury  Abbey  fragments.  One  is  ornamented  on  the  top 
of  the  rim  in  a similar  style  to  the  fragment  from  Castle  Neroche  figured  in 
Proc.  Som.  Arch.  & N.  H.  Soc.,  xlix,  pt.  ii,  PI.  iii,  fig.  10.  The  other  frag- 
ment. the  rim  of  which  is  ribbed  lengthwise,  may  possibly  be  of  earlier  date 
than  the  other  five  pieces  ; but,  on  the  whole,  I think  it  should  be  ascribed  to 
the  same  period  as  the  other  fragments  found  in  the  same  position.” 

Other  Excavations.  In  addition  to  the  site  of  the  Edgar 
Chapel,  some  research  was  made  in  the  choir  of  the  Abbey 
with  the  object  of  determining  the  dimensions  and  position  of 
the  High  Altar,  and  the  plan  of  the  east  wall  of  the  choir 
proper.  The  result  was  successful  and  will  be  detailed  in  a 
subsequent  communication. 
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II. — Situation  of  the  Earthwork  (see  Maps).1 
HE  44  Amphitheatre  ” is  situated  on  the  top  of  the  Mendip 


I Hills,  at  an  altitude  of  about  975  feet  above  sea-level, 
in  a field  called  the  44  Hundred  Acres,”2  a distance,  as  the 
crow  flies,  of  7\  miles  to  the  x.w.  of  Wells,  3^  miles  n.e.  of 
Cheddar  Station,  1^  miles  s.  of  Blagdon,  and  2f  miles  w.s.w. 
of  Compton  Martin.  To  come  to  closer  quarters,  its  position  is 
1 mile  to  the  e.s.e.  of  the  highest  part  of  Black  Down  (1068 
feet  above  mean  sea-level),  f mile  n.n.w.  of  the  new  Charter- 
house  Church  (Plate  II,  fig.  3),  2350  yards  to  the  n.n.w.  of 

1.  Maps. — V.  C.  H.  Somerset , I,  336  ; Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.,  XXXI, 
Plate  9;  and  Hoare’s  “Ancient  Wiltshire,”  Vol.  II,  Roman  .Era,  Iter  ii, 
Plate  III,  p.  39. 

2.  Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.,  XXXI,  138. 
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the  nearest  part  of  the  Roman  Road  (according  to  the  position 
marked  on  the  O.M.),  and  2800  yards  to  the  N.w.  of  the  exten- 
sive Charterhouse  lead-mines  (which  were  worked  considerably 
in  Roman  and  later  times,  and  probably  in  the  Late-Celtic 
period  also).  There  are  also  disused  lead-mines  at  a shorter 
distance  to  the  w.  of  the  earthwork. 

The  Roman  Settlement  known  as  the  “ Town  Field  ” is  only 
two  fields  distant  to  the  S.w.,  being  bounded  on  its  lower  side 
by  the  high-road  from  Cheddar  and  Priddy  to  Rurrington  and 
Rlagdon,  on  the  n.e.  by  an  ancient  trackway  known  as  “ Rains 
Batch  ” — now  a drove  leading  to  the  downs  and  the  “ amphi- 
theatre,”— and  on  the  N.w.  by  the  field  named  “ Lower  Rains 
Batch.”  Between  Charterhouse  school  and  the  lead-mines  is 
wdiat  appears  to  be  a square  earthwork  of  low  relief,  close  to 
the  Roman  Road,  and  marked  “ Roman  Camp  ” on  the  O.M. 

The  Manor  Farm,  near  by  (Plate  II,  fig.  3),  represents  the 
site  of  a Carthusian  house  which  was  connected  with  Witham 
Priory.3 

III. — Relics  of  the  Roman  Peeiod  found  in  the 
Immediate  Neighbouehood. 

It  would  be  presumption  on  my  part  to  claim  to  have  done 
any  original  research  in  the  collecting  of  information  regarding 
finds  of  the  Roman  period  made  at  Charterhouse,  seeing  that 
Dr.  Haverfield  has  written  so  ably  on  the  subject  and  devoted 
no  less  than  ten  pages  in  the  Victoria  History  of  Somerset 4 to 
nearly  all  that  is  known  with  regard  to  the  Roman  lead-mines  of 

3.  “ In  A.D.  1250  Henry  III  exempted  the  lands  of  ‘ the  prior  and  brethren 
of  the  new  Chartreuse  on  Menedep  ’ from  regard  of  forest,  to  which,  as  lying 
within  the  bounds  of  Selwood  Forest,  they  could  have  been  otherwise  subject.” 
(E.  M.  Thompson’s  “Somerset  Carthusians,”  1895,  p.  82.) 

In  the  Perambulation  of  Mendip  Forest,  May  10th,  1298,  26  Edw.  I,  is 
mentioned  the  Fee  of  Chartruse  (Charterhouse  Mendip,  belonging  to  the 
Carthusians  of  Witham), — Proc.  Som.  Arch . Soc.,  XXXVII,  ii,  83. 

Charterhouse  was  granted  to  Robert  May,  36  Hen.  VIII.  ; in  44  Eliz.  it  was 
the  seat  of  John  May,  sheriff  of  the  county.  It  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Gore  family  and  in  Collinson’s  time  was  bought  by  Welbore  Ellis.  (Collinson’s 
“ Somerset,”  II,  235). 

4.  Vol.  I,  pp.  334-344. 
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Mendip4a  and  the  relics  which  their  examination  has  revealed. 
The  greater  part  of  these  antiquities  were  presented  by  the  late 
Mr.  A.  Capper  Pass  to  Taunton  Castle  Museum  and  to  the  Bristol 
Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  where  the  finer  series  is  to  be  seen. 

The  first  discoveries  appear  to  have  been  made  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Skinner,  rector  of  Camerton,  in  his  digging  near  Charter- 
house  in  1819-20.  Later  the  existence  of  Roman  lead-mines 
became  generally  known  ; and  about  1867-76,  when  attempts 
were  made  to  resume  the  lead-mining,  Roman  remains  were 
obtained  in  large  quantities,  <£  evidence  being  revealed  of  an 
active  mining  industry  and  a large  mining  population  in  the 
Roman  period.”  What  we  see  to-day  is  the  valley  of  Black- 
moor,  with  its  excellent  water  supply  and  the  extensive  remains 
of  old  mining  refuse,  and  between  it  and  the  “ amphitheatre  ” 
enclosures  called  Town  Field  and  Upper  and  Lower  Rains 
Batch — fields  which  are  known  to  have  yielded  a large  number 
of  Roman  coins  and  other  relics.  No  remains  of  foundations 
of  the  buildings  of  the  mining  settlement  are  visible  at  the 
present  day,  and  it  is  a deplorable  fact  that  no  plans  were 
made  at  the  time  when  the  area  was  so  unmethodically  and 
inadequately  disturbed. 

The  relics  discovered  at  Charterhouse  have  been  described, 
with  several  illustrations,  by  Professor  Haverfield.  Briefly 
they  consist  of  : — 230  bow  fibulae  of  bronze,  20  disc  fibulae 
(mostly  enamelled),  some  penannular  ring- brooches,  a mask  of 
bronze,  keys,  tweezers,  pins,  iron  chains,  a chopper,  a knife, 
rings  of  iron,  horse-shoes,  nails,  several  inscribed  pigs  of  lead 
and  others  uninscribed,  sets  of  leaden  weights,  sling-bullets  of 

4a.  Prof.  W.  Gowland,  f.r.s.,  in  his  exhaustive  paper  on  “The  Early 
Metallurgy  of  Silver  and  Lead,”  Archcelogia,  lvii,  359-422,  informs  us  that 
“the  most  important  centres  of  Roman  mining  were  the  Mendip  Hills  (Somer- 
set), the  district  of  the  Stiper  stones  and  its  subsidiary  hills  (Shropshire),  the 
hill  regions  of  North  Derbyshire,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Holywell  (Flint- 
shire) ” (p.  381).  . . . “Somerset  and  Shropshire  would  seem  to  have  out- 
rivalled  Derbyshire  in  the  extent  of  their  mines,  but  as  in  Derbyshire  the  ore 
appears  to  have  been  richer,  this  district  may  not  have  fallen  much  below 
either  of  the  former  in  the  amount  of  lead  it  produced  ” (p.  382).  . . . “ The 
smelting  processes  here  (Mendips)  were  conducted  in  a most  wasteful  manner, 
some  of  the  slags  containing  from  20  to  26  per  cent,  of  lead  ” (p.  382). 
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lead,  a lamp,  a small  pick,  clay  crucibles  with  lead  adhering, 
sheet  and  bottle  glass,  several  engraved  signet  gems,  a small 
statuette  of  white  clay,  three  inscribed  stones,  a spade  of  oak, 
and  pottery,  including  much  Samian  and  handles  of  large 
amphorae.  The  coins  discovered  include  a hoard  of  copper 
currency  washed  with  silver,  found  in  1846,  and  deposited 
about  the  time  of  Carausius.5  Others  of  earlier  date  include 
two  British  silver  coins  and  two  Republican,  whilst  the  earliest 
Empire  is  represented  by  coins  of  Tiberius.  Dr.  Haverfield 
records  that  the  later  part  of  the  fourth  century  is  a blank. 

Owing  to  the  presence  of  British  coins  and  fibulae  of  Late- 
Celtic  type,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  several  objects  of  lead 
have  been  found  in  the  Glastonbury  Lake  Village,  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  smelting  of  lead  was  understood 
and  practised  before  the  advent  of  the  Romans,  although  the 
workings  were  probably  not  developed  to  any  great  extent 
until  the  end  of  the  first  century  a.d.  ; but  of  the  furnaces 
and  moulds  used  by  the  smelters  we  know  practically  nothing. 

All  the  inscribed  pigs  bear  emperors’  names, 5a  from  which  we 
may  infer  that  the  mines  were  Imperial  property.51*  Military 

5.  The  only  coin  recorded  to  have  been  found  in  the  Amphitheatre  is  thus 
described Silver  coin  of  Claudius.  Obv. — Tl . CLAVD.  CAESAR  AVG. 
P.M.TR,  P.  = Laureated  head.  Rev.—  PACI  AVG  VST  A E = Peace,  with  the 
emblems  of  Nemesis,  and  holding  a caduceus  ; at  her  feet  a serpent.”  (Journ. 
Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.,  Vol.  XXXI,  142.) 

5a.  The  earliest  inscribed  pigs  come  from  the  Mendip  mines  ; one  bearing 
the  name  of  Britannicus  (c.  49  a.d.)  was  found  at  Blagdon  ; another,  that  of 
Tiberius  Claudius  (c.  49  a.d.),  was  found  at  Wookey  Hole.  Those  distinguished 
by  an  imperial  inscription  of  latest  date  also  come  from  Somerset.  Two  found 
at  Bristol  bear  the  name  of  Antoninus  Pius  (139-161  a.d.),  and  another  found 
at  Bruton  is  inscribed  with  the  same  name  and  that  of  Verus  (163-169  A.D.) 
also.  ( Archceologia , lvii,  402,  406).  Prof.  Gowland  gives  a Map  of  Britain, 
showing  Roman  Lead  Mines  and  localities  for  Roman  Pigs  of  lead.  {Op.  cit., 
Plate  lvi,  facing  p.  382,  where  the  Charterhouse  “amphitheatre”  is  barely 
mentioned) . 

5b.  Prof.  Gowland  in  relation  to  this  subject  says,  “ On  a careful  review  of 
these  facts  it  seems  clearly  evident  that  during  the  second  half  of  the  second 
century,  or  probably  somewhat  later,  some  change  was  initiated  in  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  Romans  as  regards  the  working  of  the  mines  and  smelting  works. 
As  is  well  known,  there  were  three  distinct  modes  in  which  the  mining  opera- 
tions of  the  Romans  were  carried  out,  viz.  : (a)  the  mines  were  worked  by 
the  State  itself  ; (b)  they  were  let  to  private  persons,  companies,  or  towns  ; 
(c)  they  were  farmed  by  the  publicani,  the  farmers  of  the  public  revenue.” 
Archceologia,  lvii,  406-7). 
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discipline  may  probably  have  obtained  and  soldiers  may  have 
been  employed  at  the  mines  under  local  administration.  The 
large  number  of  fibulae  and  gems  and  the  abundance  of  the 
better  qualities  of  pottery  indicate  a certain  amount  of  culture. 
So  little  is  definitely  known  about  the  Roman  roads  of  Mendip 
that  it  is  impossible  to  follow  the  trade  routes  by  which  the 
lead  was  conveyed  to  ports  and  to  the  larger  centres  of  Roman 
civilization ; but  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report  to  make 
any  observations  on  the  subject  of  the  Roman  roads  of  Mendip. 

IV. — Description  of  the  Earthwork  and  Plan 
(Plate  I).6 

The  “ amphitheatre  ” is  of  elliptical  form,7  covering  an  area 
of  seven-eighths  of  an  acre.  My  plan  (Plate  I),  originally 
plotted  at  a scale  of  16  feet  to  an  inch,  and  covering  1*9  acres 
of  ground,  has  the  margins  set  exactly  to  the  points  of  the 
compass,8  the  E.  and  w.  margin  measuring  332  feet,  the  N.  and 
s.  250  feet.  The  area  surveyed  is  represented  by  contours  of 
6 inches  vertical  height,  entailing  the  taking  of  some  1200 
levels,  which  show  a fall  of  31  feet  from  the  N.w.  to  the  s.E. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  earthwork  : — From 
the  middle  of  the  entrance  on  the  w.  to  the  entrance  on  the  e. 
180  feet ; from  the  crest  of  the  bank  on  the  N.  to  the  s.  crest, 
146  feet.  The  external  measurements  from  the  foot  of  the 
bank  are  about  200  feet  from  N.  to  s.  and  235  feet  from  E.  to 
w.  The  arena  is  approximately  80  feet  from  N.  to  s.,  and  105 
feet  from  e.  to  w.  Its  turf-clad  surface  is  not  level,  a slight 

6.  This  Plan  is  reproduced  to  the  same  scale  as  my  Plans  of  Stone  Circles 
in  Archceologia,  Vols.  LVIII  and  LX I. 

7.  Mr.  Allcroft,  in  his  description  of  the  earthwork,  says  that  “ the  ex- 
cavated material  forms  an  irregular  vallum  of  lozenge-shaped  plan,”  as  repre- 
sented by  his  rough  sketch-plan  He  says  also  that  the  O.M.  marks  the  earth- 
work as  almost  square,  but  the  6-inch  O.M.  (Somerset,  Sheet  XVIII  s.E. — 
revised  in  1902)  represents  the  site  as  oval,  and  indicates  the  eastern  and 
western  entrances. 

8.  The  Director-General  of  Ordnance  Surveys  informed  me  that  the 
magnetic  declination  of  the  compass  at  Charterhouse  on  June  1st,  1909,  was 
17°  4'  W.  of  true  N. 
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rise  in  the  middle  (height  about  1ft.)  being  clearly  visible  as 
viewed  from  the  ■&.,  E.  and  w.  (see  contours).  The  whole 
periphery,  measured  along  the  crest  of  the  earthwork,  is  510 
feet. 

The  crest  of  the  bank  is  fairly  even  and  continuous  in  the 
N.  half  at  the  present  time,  but  there  has  apparently  been  more 
disturbance  in  the  S.  half,  especially  in  the  s.E.  parts  ; these 
inequalities  are  accurately  represented  in  the  Plan.  A little 
to  the  e.  of  the  most  southern  part  of  the  bank  a slight  gap  is 
observable  across  the  summit,  which  had  no  appearance  of 
being  the  site  of  an  ancient  entrance  (see  Plate  II,  fig.  1). 
But  the  gaps  in  the  bank  on  the  E.  and  w.,  some  10  feet  wide 
as  measured  on  the  turf,  are  very  clearly  defined  and  at  once 
suggest  ancient  entrances  into  the  enclosure  (Plate  II,  fig.  2). 

In  the  x.  half  of  the  earthwork  the  bank,  sloping  regularly 
down  to  the  arena,  is  very  steep  on  the  inner  side,  the  fall  from 
the  crest  to  the  arena  varying  from  11  feet  on  the  E.  to  15  feet 
on  the  w.  The  fall  from  the  crest  of  the  s.  bank  to  the 
natural  slope  of  the  down  on  the  outer  side  averages  9 feet. 
Before  excavation  there  was  just  a suggestion  of  a ditch  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  earthwork  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  s. 
bank  also.  The  contours  show  this  better  than  any  description 
can  do. 

The  above  dimensions  represent  the  size  of  the  earthwork 
at  the  present  day,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  well 
within  living  memory  the  whole  area  has  been  ploughed  over, 
and  the  original  height  of  the  vallum  can  never  be  truly 
estimated.  The  vallum  commands  a fine  view  to  the  s.  and  E., 
but  no  view,  of  course,  is  obtainable  from  the  arena. 

The  earthwork  was  first  called  an  amphitheatre  by  Preb- 
endary Scarth  in  1858.  He  visited  it  in  July  of  that  year 
and  found  it  ploughed  over  and  sewn  with  hemp.  The  tenant 
pointed  out  to  him  the  site  of  a similar  earthwork  about  half- 
a-mile  distant  to  the  south,  in  the  direction  of  the  Cheddar 
Cliffs.  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  mentions  such  a site  which  he  said 
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“ has  been  destroyed  ; ” this  is  probably  identical  with  the 
place  mentioned  by  Scarth.9  The  latter  antiquary  again 
visited  Charterhouse  in  September,  1858,  when  he  found  that 
the  second  “ amphitheatre  had  been  only  partially  filled  up, 
owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  good  effect  produced  by  the  visit  of 
Sir  R.  C.  Hoare.  Scarth  adds  that  this  earthwork  was  much 
the  same  size  as  that  urjder  consideration,  but  that  there  were 
no  entrances  traceable. 

V.— The  Excavations,  1909. 

The  excavations  cannot  be  regarded  as  altogether  satis- 
factory. Some  definite  results,  however,  can  be  proved  up  to 
a certain  point ; other  results  must  be  regarded  as  tentative. 
The  exploration  was  not  exhaustive  and  we  had  hoped  to  com- 
plete more  work  in  the  time  at  our  disposal ; but  the  weather 
during  the  two  periods  (June  14th  to  June  24th,  and  July 
26th  to  July  30th)  was  very  variable,  and  persistent  wet  and 
stormy  weather  swamped  our  diggings  to  a considerable  extent. 
The  finest  days  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  were  largely 
occupied  in  surveying  and  drawing  the  Plan  (Plate  I). 

(a)  Cutting  /,  Southern  Vallum . 

At  first  it  was  intended  to  carry  this  10-ft.  cutting  from  the 
crest  of  the  southern  vallum  down  to  the  foot  of  the  interior 
slope,  but  as  a slight  depression  was  noticed  in  the  latter 
position  the  cutting  was  continued  northwards  and  joined  up 
with  the  S.  margin  of  Cutting  II,  making  its  length  47ft. 
(See  Plan  and  Section,  Plates  I and  III). 

The  position  of  Cutting  I is  also  seen  in  the  photographs 
(Plates  II,  figs.  1 and  3,  and  Plate  IY). 

The  cutting  (on  the  line  of  the  N.  and  s.  axis  of  the  earth- 
work) was  made  into  the  s.  vallum  at  a point  where  it  is  not  so 
high  as  on  the  N.  side  of  the  structure.  A little  to  the  E.  of 

9.  Archceol.  Journ.,  XVI,  153  ; Scarth’s  “Aquae  Solis,”  1864,  p.  30. 
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the  cutting  a gap  exists  in  the  crest  of  the  vallum,  across 
which  Cutting  V was  subsequently  made  (Plate  II,  fig.  1 ; 
Plate  IV,  fig.  1). 

Cutting  I was  by  far  the  largest  piece  of  digging  undertaken, 
its  maximum  depth  below  the  crest  of  the  vallum  being  8*2ft. 
At  this  depth  we  had  penetrated  the  natural  sand  slightly. 

Throughout  the  cutting  the  average  depth  of  the  turf  and 
surface  mould  was  found  to  be  0*8ft.  Below  this  a black 
peaty  mould,  streaked  in  places  with  sand,  or  clay,  or  charcoal, 
was  met  with,  its  basal  margin  assuming  a very  irregular  out- 
line, as  the  Section  shows.  This  mould  was  not  a very  con- 
spicuous feature  of  the  strata  on  the  top  of  the  vallum,  but  it 
formed  a deep  layer  from  half-way  down  the  interior  slope  to 
its  bottom.  Below  this,  dark  stiff  clay  and  what  appeared  to 
be  slimy  4 washings  ’ and  waste  brought  to  the  spot  from  the 
lead  mines  to  increase  the  size  of  the  vallum,  were  met  with. 
These  materials  continued  downwards  to  the  undisturbed  sand, 
and  were,  in  some  places,  as  shown  by  dark  lines  in  the  Section, 
streaked  with  a still  darker  material  partly  consisting  of 
charcoal,10  mixed  with  waste  from  the  lead  workings. 

In  spite  of  the  slight  depression  on  the  surface  here,  no 
evidence  of  an  internal  ditch  to  the  vallum  was  found. 

On  the  surface  of  the  undisturbed  sand  a thin  layer  of  iron- 
pan  (bog  iron-ore)  was  met  with  in  many  places.  It  was 
probably  the  result  of  oxide  of  iron  being  taken  up  by  water 
constantly  filtering  through  the  vallum,  which  being  arrested 
by  an  almost  impervious  stratum  of  compact  natural  sand, 
became  deposited  by  slow  degrees,  as  a thin  layer  of  iron-pan.11 

The  body  of  the  vallum  was  found  to  consist  mainly  of 
yellow  sand,  and  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  it  was  obtained 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  chiefly  in  lowering  the  interior  space 
for  the  purposes  for  which  the  enclosure  was  constructed. 

10.  This  has  been  identified  as  oak  by  Mr.  Clement  Reid,  F.R.S. 

11.  See  H.  St.  G.  Gray,  “On  the  Stone  Circles  of  East  Cornwall,”  Arch - 
ceologia,  LXI,  19. 
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Towards  the  bottom  of  this  thrown-up  sand  a peculiar  streak 
of  a yellowish-grey  (sometimes  bluish-grey)  slimy  material, 
probably  derived  from  the  lead  mines,12  was  met  with  the 
whole  way  across  the  cutting  ; the  shape  and  extent  of  this 
is  best  understood  by  reference  to  the  Section,  Plate  III,  and 
the  photograph,  Plate  IV,  fig.  2.  The  reason  for  this  deposit 
is  problematical,  but  after  giving  the  subject  much  consider- 
ation, the  following  would  seem  to  be  the  most  plausible 
explanation.  Previously  to  the  formation  of  the  vallum,  and 
presumably  in  Roman  times,  there  appears  to  have  existed  a 
gutter,  or  channel,  in  this  position  running  down-hill  from  \v. 
to  E.  (or  from  w.N.w.  to  e.s.e.),  to  carry  off  waste  products 
from  the  ancient  lead  mines,  before  mentioned  as  situated  to 
the  w.  of  the  earthwork.  In  cutting  this  gutter  in  the  ground 
a bank  of  sand  had  been  thrown  up  on  either  side.  The 
channel  may  have  become  sluggish  or  choked  from  time  to 
time,  necessitating  the  clearing  out  of  the  ‘ washings  ’ from  the 
mines,  and  this  material  would  be  shovelled  out  and  deposited 
on  the  slight  banks  of  sand.  At  the  time  when  the  gutter 
became  disused,  sand  would  be  thrown  up  in  this  position  to 
form  the  s.  vallum  of  the  “amphitheatre.”  This  explanation 
may  not  be  the  correct  one,  but  it  is  the  best  the  writer  can  offer. 

In  the  sand  under  the  seam  of  4 washings  5 flint  flakes  were 
found  at  16,  32  and  34,  and  these  may  of  course  have  been  on 
the  surface  when  the  gutter  was  formed.13  In  the  super- 
incumbent sand  at  2,  7,  8,  9,  15  and  17,  flint  flakes  and  im- 
plements, two  pieces  of  burnt  flint,  and  several  fragments  of 
Romano-British  pottery  were  found.  The  flint  saw,  found  at 
17,  is  figured  on  p.  133. 

In  the  dark  material,  from  half-way  down  the  interior  slope  of 

12.  Since  writing  this  article  I sent  a sample  of  this  material  to  Mr.  Horace 
B.  Woodward,  who  labels  it  “ Mine  washings  probably.” 

13.  Although  it  is  an  established  fact  that  flint  implements  are  frequently 
found  with  Roman  remains,  it  is  probable  that  this  flint  existed  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans.  Flint  is,  of  course,  not 
indigenous  on  the  Mendips. 


“ AMPHITHEATRE, ” CHARTERHOUSE-ON-MENDIP,  1909.  PLATE  II. 


FIG.  3. — View  of  “Amphitheatre”  and  surroundings,  looking  S.,  and  showing  position  of  Cuttings  I.  and  VI. 

Front  Photographs  by  H.  St.  George  Gray,. 
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the  vallum  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  flint  implements  and 
flakes  and  burnt  flints  were  found  at  3,  5,  10,  11,  13,  23,  33, 
and  39  ; but  the  other  numbered  finds  represented  Romano- 
British  pottery,  including  no.  14,  a piece  of  red  Samian  ware, 
found  at  a depth  of  3*oft.  in  the  dark  clay  and  mine-washings 
brought  to  the  spot. 

The  following  objects  and  pottery  were  found  in  this 
cutting 

1.  Piece  of  the  base  of  a brown  vessel,  and  fragment  of  grey  ware  having 
a ‘cordon,’  Romano-British ; depth  12ft. 

2.  Small  flint  flake  and  bit  of  burnt  flint ; depth  1 7ft. 

3.  Flint  flake  and  two  pieces  of  burnt  flint ; depth  1ft. 

5.  Small  flint  scraper  and  two  flakes  ; depth  08ft. 

7-  Nine  pieces  of  Romano-British  pottery,  including  one  piece  of  base  and 
three  pieces  of  rim  ; depth  2‘2ft.  in  sand. 

8.  Half  a perforated  stone,  the  central  hole  (diam.  l^in.)  having  been 
formed  by  pecking  ; before  fracture  both  the  faces  of  the  object  were  smooth. 
Probably  of  the  Roman  period,  it  being  found  at  a depth  of  3 ’5ft.  in  the  sand. 

9.  Burnt  flint  flake  ; depth  4 5ft.  in  sand. 

10.  Small  flint  scraper  ; depth  1 *5ft. 

11.  Two  flint  flakes  ; depth  2 '5ft.  in  sand. 

12.  Piece  of  rim  of  a brown  Romano-British  pot ; depth  1 2ft. 

13-  Flint  flake  ; depth  2 ‘3ft. 

14.  Piece  of  red  Samian  pottery,  in  a somewhat  decayed  state  ; depth  3'5ft. 
in  dai’k  material. 

15.  Flint  flake  ; depth  4 "5ft.  in  sand. 

16.  Flint  flake  ; depth  6 7ft.  in  sand. 

17.  Saw,  length  lfins.,  consisting  of  an  almost  translucent  flint  flake 
worked  along  the  straight  edge  in  fairly  uniform  serrations  ; the  opposite  edge 
is  also  partly  worked  ; depth  6 ’7ft.  in  sand. 

20.  Six  small  fragments  of  Romano-British  pottery,  including  one  piece  of 
rim  ; depth  1 *7ft. 

21.  Seven  fragments  of  common  brown  Romano-British  pottery,  including 
one  piece  of  rim  ; depth  2ft. 

23.  Lump  of  unworked  lead  ; depth  18ft. 

32.  Two  flint  flakes  ; depth  4*3ft.  in  sand. 

33.  Burnt  flint ; depth  4ft.  in  dark  streaked  material. 

34.  Flint  flake,  and  small  piece  of  a worked  flint  implement;  depth  6 ‘6ft. 
in  sand. 

39.  Four  flint  flakes,  two  small  pieces  of  burnt  flint,  and  several  tiny 
fragments  of  red  Roman  pottery  ; depth  l’5ft. 

In  addition  to  the  above  remains,  the  following  rock 
specimens,  concretions,  and  slag,  were,  collected  from  this 
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cutting,  most  of  which  have  been  kindly  examined  and  identi- 
fied by  Mr.  Horace  B.  Woodward,  f.r.s.,  f.g.s.  : — 

(a)  Lumps  of  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

(b)  Decomposed  micaceous  sandy  rock,  probably  from  0.  R.  Sandstone. 

(c)  Carboniferous  Limestone. 

(d)  Grey  chert  in  Carboniferous  Limestone. 

(e)  Decomposed  chert  (?)  from  Carboniferous  Limestone. 

(f)  Ironstone  concretion  in  Lower  Limestone  Shale —probably  near  junction 
with  0.  R.  Sandstone. 

(g)  Ironstone  concretion. 

(h)  Ferruginous  concretion,  and  iron-pan. 

(j)  Slag,  from  lead- workings. 

(h)  Black  slag  (like  bottle-glass)  from  lead  mines. 

(b)  Cutting  II,  in  the  middle  of  the  Arena. 

This  cutting  was  10ft.  wide  and  45ft.  long  (viz.,  20ft.  to 
the  N.  and  25ft.  to  the  s.  of  the  “ Centre  Post.”)  It  was  dug 
in  the  endeavour  to  find  out  the  reason  for  the  slight  rise  in 
the  turf  in  the  middle  of  the  site,  and  to  ascertain  if  a level 
arena  floor  existed  below.  The  result  was  disappointing; 
undisturbed  sand  was  reached  in  the  middle  at  a depth  of 
l*4ft.,  above  which  mould  had  accumulated;  below  this  sand, 
rock  in  situ  was  revealed  at  a depth  of  l*8ft.,  below  the 
surface.  (This  is  clearly  seen  in  the  Section,  Plate  III). 
There  was  no  indication  of  a smoothed  floor. 

The  position  of  the  cutting  is  seen  in  the  photograph, 
Plate  IV,  fig.  1. 

The  following  relics  were  found  here  : — 14 

4.  Rim  of  brown-coloured  pottery,  Romano-British  ; depth  1ft. 

6.  Piece  of  grey  pottery ; and  a piece  of  red  pottery,  very  friable,  enough 
glaze  still  remaining  to  indicate  Samian  ; depth  1 *4ft. 

(c)  Cutting  III , Western  Entrance.  [See  Plates  I,  II,  {fig.  t\ 

and  III] 

Antiquaries  have  been  divided  in  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
gaps  in  the  vallum  on  the  E.  and  w.  of  the  earthwork  are 
modern  or  the  result  of  intentional  construction  in  early  times. 

14.  The  position  of  the  numbered  ‘finds’  is  shown  in  the  Plan,  Plate  I, 
and  the  Sections,  Plate  III. 
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Cutting  III,  20ft.  from  n.  to  S.  and  6ft.  from  E.  to  W.,  was 
made  across  the  western  entrance.  The  turf-clad  gap  at  the 
present  day  is  6ft.  below  the  crest  of  the  vallum  on  its  N.  side, 
and  1 “5ft.  lower  than  the  crest  of  the  bank  on  its  s.  side. 

The  sectional  diagram  on  the  line  C.D.  of  Plan  (Plate  III) 
shows  the  result  of  this  excavation  at  a glance.  Here,  again, 
the  black  peaty  mould,  previously  mentioned,  was  met  with, 
extending  in  the  middle  to  a depth  of  3'7ft.,  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  cutting,  on  the  slope  of  the  vallum,  to  an  average 
depth  of  l’2ft.,  its  lower  margin  being  decidedly  concave  and 
resting  on  the  sand  below.  On  either  side  of  this  concavity 
the  cutting  revealed  the  gradual  rise  of  the  thrown-up  yellow 
sand  which  formed  the  core  of  the  vallum.  Below  this  sand 
was  a thin  seam  of  sandy  clay  of  a yellowish-grey  colour. 
Seams  of  charcoal  were  also  noticed,  and  have  been  indicated 
in  the  Section. 

Proof  was  afforded  that  an  ancient  entrance,  about  8^  feet 
wide,  existed  here. 

The  ‘ finds  ’ were  of  no  dateable  importance  : — 

18.  Flint,  much  calcined  ; depth  2’5ft.  among  black  material  and  charcoal. 

19.  Flint  flake  ; depth  1ft. 

(d)  Cutting  IV,  Eastern  Entrance.  [ See  Plates  1 , II  {Jig.  2), 

and  HI] 

The  eastern  gap  through  the  vallum  proved  to  be  more  in- 
teresting than  the  western  one.  Its  condition  at  the  present 
day  is  well  seen  in  Plate  II,  fig.  2. 

Cutting  IV  was  16ft.  from  N.N.E.  to  s.s.w.  and  6ft.  wide, 
the  crest  of  the  vallum  on  the  N.  standing  8ft.  above  the  turf- 
clad  surface  of  the  gap,  and  the  s.  crest  rising  to  a height  of 
2*5ft.  above  it. 

The  sectional  diagram  on  the  line  E.F.  of  Plan  (Plate  III) 
shows  the  deposits  found  below  the  surface.  Here,  again,  we 
found  on  either  side  the  sloping  sandy  core  of  the  divided 
vallum,  the  outline  of  which  was  more  irregular  than  in  the 
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case  of  its  counterpart  in  the  w.  entrance.  The  black  peaty 
mould  was  found  to  extend  to  a depth  of  3ft.  in  the  middle  of 
the  cutting  and  to  a depth  of  T3ft.  §it  the  margins.  A thick 
seam  of  clayey  material15  was  found  below,  wdiich  narrowed 
considerably  towards  both  ramparts.  Beneath  this  seam  more 
sand  was  met  'with. 

In  the  s.  half  of  the  cutting  at  a depth  of  4*2ft.  from  the 
surface,  a slab  of  stone  was  found.  Its  removal  revealed  a 
square  hole  lined  with  stones  (some  4 or  oins.  across),  the 
internal  depth  below  the  cover-stone  being  l*3ft.  It  was  found 
to  be  partly  filled  with  sand,  but  no  relics  were  obtained.  It 
may  have  served  the  purpose  of  a socket  for  a wooden  post,  all 
trace  of  which  had  disappeared.  The  cover-stone,  which 
measured  0*9ft.  by  0’8ft.  and  0*25ft.  thick,  appeared  to  be  on 
the  level  of  the  natural  sand.  The  outline  of  the  hole  is 
clearly  indicated,  projected  into  the  Section  (Plate  III). 

Another  curious  hole  was  found  on  the  n.w.  margin  of  the 
cutting,  as  outlined  in  the  sectional  diagram.  Its  upper  margin 
was  on  a level  with  the  top  of  the  seam  of  clayey  material  and 
below  the  sand  forming  the  lower  part  of  the  slope  of  the  N. 
vallum.  Its  upper  half  was  lined  with  stones;  the  lower  half 
had  no  such  lining  and  its  rounded  bottom  (where  it  wras  about 
lft.  in  diameter),  penetrated  the  undisturbed  sand.  The  lowrer 
half  of  the  hole  contained  nothing  but  fine  sand,  decayed 
vegetable  products  and  other  dark  material,  iron-pan  and 
possibly  other  ferruginous  matter,  but  apparently  no  burnt 
remains  of  any  kind.  The  hole  was  2*4ft.  deep  below  the 
upper  margin  of  the  seam  of  clay,  the  depth  of  the  bottom 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground  being  5*5ft. 

The  precise  use  of  this  recess  was  not  determined.  From  its 
position  it  appears  to  have  been  made  before  the  vallum  of  sand 
was  thrown  up.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  have  been  made 
subsequently  and  become  covered  rapidly  by  the  silting  down 
of  the  slope  of  the  bank  of  sand. 

15.  Probably  washings  from  the  lead- workings. 


Plate  iv. 


FIG.  1. — View  from  the  N.N.W.  embankment,  showing  the  interior  space,  the 
southern  bank  and  the  modern  gap  in  it ; also  the  position  of  Cuttings  1 . and  1 1 . 


FIG.  2.— View  of  Cutting  I.  into  the  embankment,  looking  S.S.W.,  excavated 
down  to  the  natural  sand. 


“ Amphitheatre, ” Charterhouse-on-Mendip,  1909. 


From  Photographs  by  H.  St.  George  Gray. 
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This  ancient  entrance  appears  to  have  been  about  8*5ft.  wide 
at  the  time  it  was  allowed  to  fill  up,  which  is  much  about  the 
same  as  the  width  of  the  western  entrance. 

The  relics  found  here  are  attributable  to  the  Romano- 
British  period,  and  consist  of  the  following : — 

22.  Flint  flake  ; depth  0'8ft. 

24.  Piece  of  rim  of  Romano- British  pottery  ; depth  2*5ft. 

29.  Piece  of  red  pottery,  Romano-British  ; in  middle  of  cutting  at  bottom 
of  clayey  material ; depth  3'8ft. 

3'..  Three  pieces  of  dark  brown  Romano-British  pottery,  a flint  flake  and  a 
burnt  flint ; depth  1 *5ft. 

(e)  Cutting  V,  Southern  Vallum.  ( See  Plan , Plate  I.) 

As  before  mentioned  a break  occurred  in  the  vallum  a little 
to  the  east  of  south.  The  position  is  seen  to  the  E.  of  Cutting 
I,  in  Plate  IV,  fig.  1 ; also  in  Plate  II,  fig.  1. 

Cutting  V,  14ft.  by  3ft.,  was  excavated  in  the  endeavour  to 
explain  the  existence  of  this  slight  gap,  which  has  never  been 
regarded  as  indicative  of  an  ancient  entrance.  Here  the  mould 
was  deepest  (depth  2*5ft.  below  the  surface)  in  the  middle  of 
the  cutting,  as  in  Cuttings  III  and  IV  ; it  was  not,  however, 
of  the  black  peaty  kind  met  with  elsewhere,  but  of  a lighter 
brown  colour,  like  the  surface  soil  of  the  down.  The  excava- 
tion was  carried  to  a depth  of  3*5  ft.  below  the  surface  into 
the  sand  of  the  vallum.  No  relics  were  found. 

We  do  not  regard  this  gap  as  an  ancient  one,  and  the  vallum 
in  this  part  has  probably  been  reduced  for  some  agricultural 
purpose,  and  perhaps  by  ploughing.  On  the  other  hand  there 
was  no  actual  proof  that  this  little  break  in  the  vallum  was 
modern  ; and  lack  of  time  and  bad  weather  prevented  the 
extension  of  this  excavation. 

(f)  Cutting  VI,  external  slope  of  the  Northern  Vallum.  \_See 
Plates  1 , II  {Jig.  3,)  and  l II] 

Immediately  on  the  outside  of  the  N.  vallum  a shallow 
trench  was  observed,  well  indicated  by  the  6-inch  contours  of 
the  Plan.  Even  slighter  trenches  round  tumuli  and  other 

Vol.  L V ( Third  Series , Vol.  X V),  Part  II.  i 
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ancient  remains  have,  on  excavation,  revealed  well-defined 
ditches  cut  into  the  sub-soil  or  rock.  Digging  was  therefore 
carried  out  here  to  test  the  assumption  of  the  possible  existence 
of  an  external  fosse. 

Cutting  VI,  measuring  29ft.  long  by  4ft.  wide,  was  exca- 
vated on  the  line  of  the  short  axis  of  the  earthwork,  true  N. 
and  s.  (like  Cuttings  I and  II).  The  n.  end  of  the  cutting 
proved  to  be  of  little  interest  (undisturbed  sand  and  stone 
being  reached  just  below  the  turf  and  surface  mould),  beyond 
the  finding  of  a long  flint  scraper,  no.  25,  figured  on  p.  133 

At  10ft.  from  the  N.  end  the  dark  peaty  material  found  in 
the  other  cuttings  began  to  make  its  appearance,  and  in  carry- 
ing the  digging  further  southwards  this  somewhat  slimy  and 
tenacious  deposit  was  found  to  extend  to  a considerable  depth, 
and  to  be  streaked  with  a rotten  black  substance— apparently 
the  remains  of  decayed  wood  or  charcoal.  It  was  soon  ascer- 
tained that  this  deposit  extended  to  a greater  depth  than  the 
level  of  the  natural  sand.  As  elsewhere,  the  sandy  core  of 
the  vallum  was  revealed,  as  seen  in  the  sectional  diagram  at 
the  top  of  Plate  III.  The  margin  of  the  natural  sand  was 
carefully  followed  downwards  from  both  sides,  and  a small 
ditch  was  distinctly  traced  under  the  lower  half  of  the  external 
slope  of  the  vallum.  It  took  the  form  of  a broad  V,  pene- 
trating the  sand  to  the  extent  of  2*8ft.,  its  width  at  the 
natural  sand  level  being  about  8*6ft. 

The  purpose  of  this  small  ditch  appears  to  have  been  to 
obtain  sand  for  building  up  the  core  of  the  vallum  and  probably 
for  drainage  purposes  also.  As  the  ditch  was  not  expected  so 
far  southward  under  the  slope  of  the  vallum,  an  explanation 
for  this  position  must  be  offered.  It  is  probable  that  originally 
the  crest  of  the  vallum  was  much  higher  than  it  is  at  the 
present  day,  and  that  the  summit  was  composed  of  a thick 
layer  of  this  dark  peaty  material.  Denudation  and  silting, 
together  with  the  inroads  of  the  plough,  were  apparently  the 
reasons  for  the  lowering  of  the  vallum  and  the  filling  of  the 
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ditch  ; and  from  these  causes  it  appears  evident  that  the  vallum 
was  originally  higher,  and  narrower  at  the  base,  than  at  the 
present  time. 

Not  only  is  this  cutting  interesting  structurally,  but  the 
shards  of  pottery  found  in  the  excavated  material  is  of  dateable 
importance.16  Resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  at  a depth 
of  5 '6ft.  from  the  surface  seven  small  fragments  of  Romano- 
British  pottery,  no.  38,  w^ere  found.  On  the  s.  margin  of  the 
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(From  drawings  by  Mrs.  M.  B.  SpranTcling.) 


cutting  at  a depth  of  4ft.  in  the  sand  of  the  vallum,  a piece  of 
red  Romano-British  pottery,  no.  36,  was  uncovered.  Of  more 
importance  still  was  the  discovery  of  a small  piece  of  red 
Samian  ware  (much  decayed,  but  identifiable),  no.  37,  on  the 
old  surface  line  under  the  sandy  core  of  the  vallum,  at  a depth 
of  4ft.  These  shards,  of  course,  afford  very  strong  evidence 
of  the  earthwork  being  constructed  in  the  Roman  period. 

The  flints  found  in  the  dark  silting  of  the  ditch  were  also 
interesting,  and  included  a scraper,  no.  26,  with  bevelled  edge, 
figured  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

16.  Through  an  oversight  the  numbered  ‘ finds,’  although  marked  on  the 
Plan,  have  been  omitted  in  this  Section,  but  the  position  of  each  is  carefully 
recorded  in  the  list  of  them. 
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The  following  is  a complete  list  of  the  4 finds’  from  Cutting 
VI:— 16 

25.  Long  narrow  flint  scraper,  with  hollowed  scraping  edges  ; length 
2^ins.  ; depth  1ft. 

^26.  Scraper  of  grey  flint,  with  rounded  bevelled  cutting-edge  ; depth  3ft 
in  dark  deposit. 

27.  Flint  flake  ; depth  2 -5ft.  in  dark  deposit. 

28.  Flint  flake  ; depth  1 -5ft.  in  dark  deposit. 

30.  Flint  core  (small)  ; depth  3*2ft.  in  dark  deposit. 

(Several  small  flint  chips  and  burnt  flint  were  also  found  in  this  cutting). 

35.  Scraper  of  grey  flint,  showing  evidences  of  prolonged  use ; (depth  un- 
recorded,— it  fell  down  deep  into  the  cutting). 

36.  Fragment  of  red  pottery,  Romano-British  ; depth  4ft.  in  sand  at  s.  end 
of  the  cutting. 

37.  Fragment  of  red  Samian  pottery,  much  decayed  ; depth  4ft,  on  the  old 
surface  line  under  the  sand  forming  the  bank. 

38.  Seven  small  fragments  of  dark  brown  pottery,  Romano-British  ; depth 
5*6ft.  on  bottom  of  little  ditch. 

VI.  Concluding  Remarks. 

Date . — From  the  fact  that  Roman  pottery,  including  red 
Samian  ware,  was  found  deep  in  the  vallum,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  eastern  entrance,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  little  ditch  on 
the  north,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  earthwork  being 
constructed  in  Roman  times.  No  fragment  of  pottery  or  other 
objects  of  earlier  date  were  found  in  these  excavations,  which, 
however,  were  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  be  regarded  as  ex- 
haustive. Post-Roman  date  is  not  suggested,  for  no  object 
found  can  be  attributed  to  a later  period  than  the  Roman 
Occupation.  As  previously  stated  the  finding  of  flint  scrapers 
and  other  implements  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  date 
of  construction ; and  it  is  probable  that  some  at  least  of  these 
objects  were  on  the  surface  at  the  time  the  earthwork  was 
thrown  up. 

In  connection  with  date,  Mr.  Allcroft  did  not  appear  to 
regard  the  Charterhouse  earthwork  as  of  Roman  origin  when 
he  wrote  “ Earthwork  of  England,”  for  he  says,  “ Both  cavea 
and  arena  are  too  straitened  to  suggest  Roman  work,  nor  is  it 
clear  why  the  Roman,  departing  from  his  customary  method, 
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should  have  preferred  to  construct  it  of  earth  when  there  was 
stone  and  to  spare  close  at  hand.” 

Earthwork  of  somewhat  similar  design. — “ Church  Barrow,” 
just  outside  the  Romano- B ritisli  village  of  Woodcuts,  ex- 
cavated by  Pitt- Rivers  in  1884-5, 17  is  in  some  respects  similar 
to  the  Charterhouse  earthwork.  It  is  not  so  large  as  the 
Charterhouse  enclosure,  and  only  half  the  circular  earthen 
vallum  remains  ; the  arena,  which  is  also  sunk  below  the 
general  ground  level,  is  about  60ft.  across  and  the  bank  about 
5ft.18  above  the  arena,  the  maximum  height  above  the  arena  at 
Charterhouse  being  15ft.  General  Pitt-Rivers  did  not,  as  was 
his  usual  practice,  excavate  the  Woodcuts  earthwork  ex- 
haustively, making  only  one  cutting  10ft.  wide,  across  the 
area.  The  presence  of  a fragment  of  Samian  pottery  beneath 
the  vallum  proved,  in  conjunction  with  other  evidence,  that  the 
amphitheatre,  or  theatre,  was  in  all  probability  constructed 
after  the  Romans  had  occupied  the  place.  At  Charterhouse 
we  have  obtained  exactly  the  same  evidence,  a piece  of  Samian 
pottery  being  found  in  the  vallum  at  a depth  of  3*5ft.,  and 
another  fragment  on  the  old  surface  line  under  the  vallum. 

Use  of  the  Charterhouse  earthwork. — Although  the  place 
was  in  all  probability  used  by  the  comparatively  large  mining 
community  of  Roman  Charterhouse  for  sports  and  pastimes, — 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  be  without  some  sort  of  an 
enclosure  near  the  “ Town  Field”  in  which  they  could  watch 
and  take  part  in  sports  and  games,  combats  and  perhaps  cock- 
fighting, — it  is  a question  if  the  site  can  be  called  an  “ amphi- 
theatre ” in  the  sense  that  we  should  style  the  much  greater 
Maumbury  Rings  at  Dorchester  an  amphitheatre.  In  general 
outline  the  much  smaller  Charterhouse  enclosure  is,  to  some 
extent,  comparable  with  Maumbury,  but  the  orientation,  which 
may  have  no  significance  in  these  earthworks,  is  different. 

17.  “ Excavations  in  Cranborne  Chase,”  I,  24,  124. 

18.  Mr.  Allcroft  in  “Earthwork  of  England,”  1908,  p.  592,  gives  18ft.  for 
this  dimension,  having  made  his  calculation  from  the  wrong  “Scale  of  Feet.” 
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Mr.  Allcroft  regards  the  word  “ amphitheatre  ” too  dignified 
for  a work  so  small  as  Charterhouse,  and  he  says,  “ It  raises 
false  ideas  of  space  and  grandeur.”  In  this  I quite  agree  with 
him. 

Professor  Haverfield  says,  “We  cannot  decide  its  precise 
use,  but  it  is  ill-suited  to  form  a pond  or  water  reservoir,  and 
the  notion  of  a tiny  amphitheatre  is  not  wholly  absurd.” 

The  present  excavations  have  proved  the  earthwork  to  be 
Roman,  but  our  knowledge  as  to  the  precise  use  of  this  ancient 
area  has  not  been  greatly  increased.  It  was  disappointing  not 
to  find  a levelled  arena  or  any  other  distinctive  feature  which 
would  justify  us  in  using  the  term  “ amphitheatre  ” in  its  full 
significance  for  this  ancient  earthwork. 

With  regard  to  structural  details  the  existence  of  eastern 
and  western  entrances,  apparently  of  a simple  character  and 
small  dimensions,  has  been  proved ; and  this  is  important 
seeing  that  Professor  Haverfield  in  the  Victoria  County 
History 19  says  that  the  ordnance  sheet  marks  “ two  entrances 
which  do  not  exist.”  He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  has  examined 
the  earthwork  and  has  “ had  it  surveyed  for  this  article.” 

In  speaking  of  Maumbury  Rings  and  of  the  Charterhouse 
earthwork,  Mr.  Allcroft  says  that  “ both  are  formed  without 
fosses  by  excavating  the  area  only.”20  It  is  true  that  we  did 
not  feel  at  all  confident  in  finding  a fosse  outside  the  N.  vallum, 
and  the  proof  of  its  existence  exemplifies  the  danger  of 
making  hasty  statements  in  respect  to  the  structure  of  ancient 
sites  without  the  assistance  of  the  pick  and  shovel. 

# * * # * * 

My  thanks  are  due,  on  behalf  of  the  Som.  Arch,  and  N.H.  Society,  to  the 
subscribers  to  the  Excavation  Fund  for  having  made  it  possible  to  carry  out 
this  survey  and  exploration  ; to  Lord  and  Lady  Annaly  for  permission  to  make 
the  excavations  on  their  property  ; also  to  Messrs.  Davids  and  Maxwell,  of 

19.  V.C.H.  Somerset,  I,  336,  where  an  archaeological  map  of  Charterhouse 
is  given  and  illustrations  of  the  best  of  the  Roman  relics  found  at  the  Charter- 
house  mines  ; but  there  is  no  plan  of  the  “ amphitheatre.” 

20.  “Earthwork  of  England,”  591. 
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Banbury,  the  agents  of  the  estate,  and  to  the  tenant  of  the  farm,  Mr.  Chas. 
Watts. 

I am  also  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  R.  Thurnam,  of  Nordrach-on-Mendip, 
for  kindly  lending  me  a tent  during  both  periods  of  the  excavations,  which, 
considering  the  rough  weather  experienced  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
was  of  the  greatest  service  to  myself  and  the  workmen.  Great  assistance  was 
rendered  to  me  in  the  general  arrangements  for  the  work  and  in  the  employ- 
ment of  labour  by  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Lambrick,  Rector  of  Blagdon  and  Curate 
of  Charterhouse  ; and  in  minor  details  I wish  to  acknowledge  the  help  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Brown  of  the  Manor  Farm,  Charterhouse,  and  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Young,  of  Middle  Elwick  Farm. 

My  foreman,  John  Lush  of  Dorchester,  had  undertaken  similar  work  in  the 
excavations  at  Avebury  and  Maumbury  Rings.  The  Blagdon  men  employed 
for  the  work  were  : — Christopher  Tidball,  Isaac  Filer,  R.  Monk,  0.  Monk, 
F.  Young,  and  Herbert  Lyons  (boy). 
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BY  THE  REV,  PREBENDARY  J.  COLEMAN,  M.A. 

Treasurer  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Wells. 


PRXDDY,  a place-name,  perhaps  derived  from  the  W elsh 
4 j Pryd  yr  Haf  ’ = Summer  tide  (see  Somerset  Arch - 
ecological  and  Natural  History  Proceedings , vol.  xyi,  part  2, 
73)  on  the  summit  of  the  Mend  ip  Hills,  five  miles  from  Wells, 
has  not  received  all  the  attention  which  it  deserves  from  our 
local  writers.  The  volumes  of  the  44  Somerset  Record  Society,” 
.reveal  some  items  of  interest,  but  these  have  been  issued  only 
in  recent  years.  From  the  documents  belonging  to  the  Library 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells,  some  information  may  be 
gathered,  whilst  the  long  standing  connection  of  the  Bishops 
of  the  diocese  with  the  44  Liberty  ” of  Priddy,  and  the  Lead- 
Mines  within  it,  opens  a page  of  local  history,  and  local 
industry,  hitherto  unpublished. 

These  44  Historical  Notes  ” commence  towards  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  Century.  In  the  year  1164  Bishop  Robert  (1135-1166) 
added  to  the  endowments  of  the  Priory  of  Bruton  the  impro- 
priate rectory  of  4 Westbury-cum-Priddy.’  For  this  the 
Augustinian  Canons  of  Bruton  were  bound  to  pay  a sum  of 
forty  solidi  yearly,  to  supply  a wax-taper  to  burn  continually 
before  the  High  altar  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Wells,  the 
Dean  of  Wells,  Richard,  being  a signatory  to  the  Deed  of 
agreement.* 

* Liber  Albus  I,  fo.  45d  dors.  Ill,  f.  288. 
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The  Charter  of  King  Henry  II,  by  which  he  granted  a 
portion  of  his  royal-  manor  of  Cheddar  on  the  Mendip  Hills  to 
the  Prior  and  Brethren  of  the  Carthusian  House  which  he 
had  founded  at  Witham  contains  early  mention  of  Priddy. 
One  of  the  boundaries  of  these  lands  is  described  as  “ de  King- 
doneswestende  per  vallem  versus  orientem  usque  ad  viam  quse 
vadit  de  Pridia  usque  ad  Chederford.”* 

In  3 Henry  III  a suit  was  tried  at  Ilchester,  at  that  date 
the  County  town,  between  Roger  de  Sancto  Laudo  (St.  Lo) 
claimant,  and  Sibilla  de  Umframivill,  tenent,  for  a virgate  of 
land,  in  Pridie.  Sibilla  quitclaimed  her  right  in  the  land  to 
Roger,  which  land  she  held  in  dower  ; for  this  Roger  gave  her 
three  marcs. f 

A rough  piece  of  work  took  place  at  Priddy  more  than  six 
hundred  and  eighty  years  ago  on  the  person  of  “ Richard  the 
shepherd  by  a certain  individual,  who  bore  the  peculiar  name 
of  J John  Swete-bi-the-bone.’  The  account  of  the  outrage  runs 
thus:  “'John  Swete-bi-the-bone  killed  Richard  the  shepherd 
and  fled.  He  was  of  the  main  past  of  the  Abbot  of  Bruere  in 
his  sheepcote  of  Bridie  (Priddy).  Therefore  he  (the  Abbot) 
is  in  mercy,  and  he  (John)  is  suspected  and  no  one  else. 
Therefore  let  him  be  exacted  and  outlawed.  He  had  no 
chattels.”  Such  was  the  verdict  at  the  Assizes  held  at 
Ilchester  a.d.  1225. t 

This  account  of  the  murder  of  a shepherd  at  Priddy,  and  of 
the  sentence  pronounced  on  the  murderer,  as  well  as  on  the 
Abbot  affords  a glimpse  of  the  system  of  Prank-pledge  in 
medieval  times.  Every  Englishman  above  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  whether  a freeman  or  a bondman,  was  required  to  give 
security  for  his  good  conduct  in  the  community  in  which  he 
resided,  and  for  his  fidelity  to  the  King  ; and  when  it  is  said 
that  John  Swete-bi-the-bone  was  of  the  mainpast  of  the 

* Dugdale’s  “Monasticon.” 

f Somerset  Fines,  Som.  Bee.  Soc.,  vi,  34. 

Somerset  Pleas,  Som.  Bee.  Soc.,  xi,  39. 


A.D. 

1180 


1218-19 


1225 
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Abbot  of  Bruere  it  is  as  though  it  were  said  that  the  Abbot 
was  John’s  surety  for  his  proper  behaviour,  and  could  be 
called  to  account  for  a crime  committed  by  his  protege.  After 
the  murder  John  “ fled ; ” that  is  to  say  he  became  a ‘fugitive’ 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  ; hence,  sentence  was  pronounced  on 
both  John  and  the  Abbot.  On  John,  the  sentence  was  £ Let 
him  be  exacted  and  outlawed,’  that  is  to  say,  let  him  be  pro- 
claimed as  a fugitive  at  five  successive  County  courts,  and  if 
he  does  not  appear,  let  him  be  declared  an  outlaw.  Then,  if 
he  could  be  caught  and  brought  before  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace  he  would  be  hanged,  without  further  trial.  The  Abbot 
was  “in  mercy,”  that  is  to  say,  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Court.  John  had  no  chattels ; if  he  had  had  any  they  would 
have  been  forfeited  to  the  Crown.* 

It  may  seem  strange  to  read  that  Priddy  w7as  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  Abbey  or  Abbot  of  Bruere.f  But  among 
the  endowments  of  this  abbey,  founded  in  1147,  by  one 
Nicholas  Basset,  were  lands  and  pastures  at  Harptre  and 
Priddy,  given  to  it  by  William,  the  son  of  William,  and 
grandson  of  John,  in  all  probability,  a man  of  Harptre.  In  a 
charter  which  recites  and  confirms  this  endowment  (a.d.  1205) 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  was  6 Given  at  Oxford  by  the 
hand  of  Jocelin  de  Welles,’  acting  as  Justiciar  for  King  John. 
In  the  following  year  Jocelin  was  elected  both  by  the  Canons 
of  Wells  and  the  Monks  of  Bath,  as  Bishop  of  the  diocese. 
Tradition  has  it  that  there  formerly  stood  in  the  “ Priory 
Field,”  south  of  the  church  at  Priddy,  a building  which 
belonged  to  the  Abbot,  a tradition  which  is  supported  by  the 
the  fact  that  the  grounds,  No.  84  and  No.  85  on  the  Tithe 
Apportionment  are  named  “Prior’s  Hay”  and  “Brewer’s 
Hill.”  t 


* Somerset  Pleas,  Som.  Bee.  Soc.,  xi,  Introduction,  liv. 
f A Cistercian  Monastery,  near  Burford,  Oxfordshire. 

I Pipe  Boll  XXV,  158,  159.  “Monasticon”  I,  835. 
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From  the  Abbot  and  the  Priddy  shepherd  we  pass  to  the 
connection  of  Priddy  with  the  Prior  of  S.  Swithun’s,  Win- 
chester, and  Robert  de  Gournay  “ one  of  the  chief  Lords  of 
Mendepe.”*  Robert  was  the  son  of  Eva  de  Gournay,  the 
wife  of  Thomas  the  son  of  William  de  Harptre.  In  1235-36 
Walter,  the  Prior  of  S.  Swithun’s,  complained  that  Robert  did 
not  permit  his  men  of  Bleadon  to  have  Common  of  pasture  in 
Pridie  and  Harpetre,  according  to  custom.  Some  two  hundred 
years  before  this,  Gytha,  the  wife  of  Earl  Godwine,  and 
mother  of  Harold  II,  king  of  the  English,  had  granted  the 
Manor  of  Bleadon  to  the  Prior,  with  rights  on  Mendip,  as  may 
be  presumed.  And  the  result  of  the  present  Prior’s  complaint 
was  this  : Robert  conceded  that  the  Prior  and  his  men  of 
Bleadon  should  have  Common  for  all  their  beasts  in  the  pasture 
of  Robert  on  Mendip  belonging  to  Priddy  as  far  as  Harpetre, 
saving  to  Robert  his  corn  and  meadows  on  Mendip  where  the 
Prior  and  his  men  of  Bleadon  might  have  Common  after  the 
corn  and  hay  were  carried.  “ And  Robert  shall  enclose  the 
said  corn  and  meadow  so  that  no  danger  can  be  incurred  by 
the  men  of  Bleadon,  and  if  their  pigs  or  other  beasts  enter  the 
said  corn  or  meadow  by  escape,  they  shall  be  recaptured  but 
not  impounded.  For  this  concord  the  Prior  gave  Robert  100 
shillings  sterling.”  This  agreement  was  made  at  Sherborne, 
on  the  morrow  of  the  Sunday  after  Easter,  1236.f 

In  the  year  1243,  a certain  Henry  of  Priddy  comes  before 
us,  on  an  important  occasion  in  the  history  of  the  diocese.  He 
was  valet  of  Thomas,  huntsman  to  Bishop  Jocelyn.  The 
Bishop  died  in  November,  1242.  When  he  himself  had  been 
elected  in  1206,  the  Chapter  of  Wells,  and  the  Chapter  of 
Bath,  to  whom  the  joint  right  of  election  belonged,  were  unani- 
mous in  their  choice.  But  now  the  two  bodies  were  no  longer 
in  agreement.  The  monks  of  Bath  were  jealous  of  the  love 

* Leland. 

f St.  Switliun’s  Cartulary,  III,  No.  545b  • and  Somerset  Fines,  Sovi.  Bee. 
Soc.,  vi,  82. 


A.D. 

1235 


1243 
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A.l). 

1290 


and  devotion  which  Jocelin  had  shewn  to  Wells  for  so  many 
years ; and  besides,  they  were  annoyed  and  angry,  that  his 
body  had  not  been  brought  for  burial  to  Bath  but  had  been 
laid  within  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Wells,  so  that  they  were 
in  no  mind  to  consult  the  Canons  of  Wells  as  to  the  succession. 
The  Canons,  for  their  part,  were  willing  that  the  election 
should  be  a joint  one,  but  the  monks  were  hostile  and  de- 
termined that  they  would  have  the  man  of  their  choice  as 
Bishop.  Schemes  and  counter-schemes  followed  one  another. 
It  was  at  length  proposed  to  hold  a meeting  of  the  two  bodies 
at  “Ferenton,”  that  is,  Farrington  Grurnay,  midway  between 
Bath  and  W ells,  for  consultation,  and  with  the  hope  of  effect- 
ing joint  action.  But  no  ! Although  the  Canons  duly  arrived 
at  the  appointed  time,  at  the  place  of  meeting,  with  a large 
retinue,  in  ivhich  came  Henry  of  Priddy , the  monks  did  not 
appear.* 

Robert  Burnell,  who  ruled  the  diocese  as  Bishop  from  1275 
to  1292,  (the  ruins  of  whose  lordly  banqueting  hall  are  still 
standing)  was  concerned  with  the  affairs  of  Priddy.  More 
than  a hundred  years  before,  m'z.,  in  1164,  Robert  of  Lewes, 
as  has  been  noted,  granted  the  impropriate  rectory  of  West- 
bury-cum-Priddy  to  the  Priory  of  Bruton.  Since  that  date 
a chapel  of  considerable  size,  a capella  dependens  had  been 
built  at  Priddy.  And  now  two  years  before  his  death,  Bishop 
Burnell  made  arrangements  as  to  the  Vicarage.  His  orders 
have  no  slight  interest  for  us  in  the  ecclesiastical  history,  both 
of  W estbury  and  Priddy,  especially  that  which  made  provision 
for  a Chaplain  to  be  always  resident  at  Priddy.  The  orders 
were  as  follows  : — 

“ Firstly,  that  the  vicar  shall  take  all  obventions  aud  small 
tithes  pertaining  to  the  mother  church  and  its  chapel  of 
Prydie,  together  with  the  mortuaries  and  chirchset  due  and 
accustomed  at  Westbury  and  Prydie. 

* Canon  Church’s  “ Early  History  of  the  Church  of  Wells  ; ” 240-248,  and  R. 
i,  f.  78  d. 
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Secondly,  That  the  vicar  shall  have  the  herbage  of  the 
cemeteries  of  Westbury  and  Pry  die,  and  the  whole  tithe  of 
hay,  pertaining  to  the  chapel  of  Prydie. 

Thirdly,  That  the  vicar  shall  appoint  to  the  office  of  carry- 
ing the  holy  water  of  W estbury  and  Prydie,  and  shall  provide 
a fit  “ priest  to  celebrate  divine  services  in  the  chapel  of 
Prydie,  who  shall  dwell  continually  in  the  same  parish , having  a 
dwelling-house  and  curtillage  there.”* 

Relating  to  the  allowances  made  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
on  S.  Martin’s  day,  Nov.  11,  there  is  this  entry  in  Peg  I.  f. 
214.  “At  Pridie  nine  men  shall  take  nine  white  loaves  each 
of  them  one  white,  and  one  black  for  collecting  the  tithe.” 
It  has  no  date,  but  apparently,  belongs  to  the  end  of  the 
XIII  century. 

Bishop  William  de  Marchia  succeeded  Bishop  Burnell  in 
1293,  and  two  years  afterwards  he  was  engaged,  as  Lord  of  the 
Liberty  of  Priddy,  in  a settlement  with  the  Lady  Johanna  de 
Yyvonia,  Lady  of  Chiweton,  as  to  the  boundaries  of  their 
respective  royalties  on  Mendip.  When  all  preliminaries  had 
been  arranged,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  W ells,  four  Knights, 
and  several  influential  persons  “allowed”  the  proceedings. 
The  deed  of  assent  is  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  specifies  the 
boundaries,  and  gives  the  names  of  the  Knights,  Canons,  and 
other  notable  men  of  the  day,  assenting  and  witnessing  to  it. 
It  runs  thus  : — 

“ Inspeximus  and  Assent  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Wells,  dated  in  full  chapter,  Wednesday  after  Michaelmas, 
1296,  to  an  agreement  concerning  the  metes  and  bounds  of 
their  lands  upon  Menedep  hill  made  between  William,  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Joan  de  Vivonia,  lady  of  Chyweton, 
on  Sunday  after  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  1295,  in  presence 
of  Master  Peter  de  Insula,  Canon  of  Wells,  official  of  the 
bishopric,  and  Andrew  de  Grymstede,  steward  on  the  bishop's 
part,  Sir  Henry  de  Somery  her  steward,  and  Walter  Tonere, 

* Bruton  Cartulary,  fo.  58,  Som.  Bee.  Soc.,  viii. 


A.D. 
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of  her  household,  on  the  lady’s  part,  with  full  powers,  namely 
from  a place  called  Sourappledorestok  to  Seluerputte,  thence 
to  the  gallows  which  serve  for  the  liberty  both  of  the  bishop 
and  of  the  lady  : from  Sourappledorestok  westward  to  Fayre- 
well,  thence  to  Bocfolde  Nighberewes  thence  to  Stondenestones, 
Gretehole  weberewes,  thence  to  Scholdeputtes,  thence  to  Olde- 
dyche  by  the  Croft  of  Ralph  de  la  Pole  of  Pridie,  saving  to 
the  bishop  and  his  men  common  of  pasture  on  either  side,  as 
of  old  time.”  Witnesses  : Sir  Geoffrey  de  Stawell,  Sir 
Richard  de  Enmebergh,  Sir  Richard  de  Rypario,  Sir  Bar- 
tholomew Peytevyn,  Knights,  William  de  Welington,  Henry 
de  Ponte,  Canons  of  Wells,  John  de  Fraxino  of  Stony eston, 
Adam  Canon,  Richard  de  Kynemersdon.* 

It  is  not  probable  that  these  ‘metes  and  bounds’  can  now  be 
accurately  identified,  but  there  is  sufficient  clue  in  some  of  the 
names — The  Fairwell,  Greathole,  Old  Ditch-— to  induce  a local 
expert  to  attempt  the  task.  “ 4 Seluerputte  ’ = Silver  Pitt, 
where  there  formerly  was  a Boundary  Stone.  ‘Fairwell’  in 
Priddy  Minery,  where  was  a Boundary  Stone.  4 Bocfolde  ’ = 
4 Buckfield  Pound.’ 

There  is  extant,  however,  a copy  of  the  old  Perambulation 
of  the  Lord  Bishop’s  Bounds  on  Mendip  for  the  Royalty 
belonging  to  the  Bishopric,  which  was  probably  compiled,  as 
Bishop  Hobhouse  conjectures,  by  a Steward  of  the  Manor 
Court  of  Westbury  after  the  Rebellion.  It  embraces  the 
whole  of  the  Bishop’s  Minery  from  above  Croscombe  through 
Gurney  Slade,  and  the  Fairplace  of  Binegar  to  Newland’s 
Corner  between  Greenore  and  Chewton  till  it  comes  to  Foord 
Barrow,  in  the  young  plantation  to  the  north-west  of  Greenore 
Crossways.  Thence  it  proceeds  to  a Stone  at  Silver  Pitt 
where  the  Priddy  boundary  is  reached.  No  mention  is  made 
of  44  The  Gallows,”  but  the  next  point  is  44  Morse’s  Stone  at 
Cuckoo  Cleeves,”  thence  to  a place  called  44  Hobb  in  the 

* R.I,  fo.  121. 

f Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  xxxvii,  pt.  ii,  90. 
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Morse,”  thence  to  “ Morgan’s  Stone,”  thence  to  “ a Stone 
under  Stock  Hill,”  thence  to  a stone  in  Harptreeway,  thence  to 
Cold  Ovens,  thence  to  a stone  in  Fairwell  in  Priddy  Minery, 
thence  to  Sage’s  Stone  in  Buckfield  Pound  (is  this  the  Manor 
Pound?)  thence  to  Warburrow  Holes,  thence  to  Cloven 
Barrow,  thence  to  Burge  Lane,  thence  to  Durne  Hill,  thence 
to  Horler’s  Bridge,  alias  Horne  Bridge,  thence  to  a Stone  in 
Ashen  Lane,  thence  to  a Stone  called  Long  Man,  thence  to 
Stoney  Hill,  and  thence  to  a Stone  on  the  west  side  of  W est- 
bury  Beacon  above  Stoke  Wood.* 

The  first  item  of  interest  in  the  story  of  Priddy  in  the 
XIV  Century  is  the  list  of  the  Priddy  men  who  were 
assessed  for  payment  to  the  Exchequer  Lay  Subsidy  of  the 
year  1327.  This  was  a tax  levied  by  the  Crown  of  one 
twentieth  of  all  moveables  in  the  possession  of  every  man 
owning  not  less  than  ten  shillings.  There  were  eleven  men  in 
Priddy  liable  to  this  payment,  which  varied  from  sixpence  to 
four  shillings,  the  whole  amount  being  twenty  shillings.  The 
names  of  the  men  were  these  : — 


Henry  Estwade 
Roger  in  the  Combe 
Roger  le  Palmer 
Richard  Dawe 
Roger  Atte  Mere. 


William  Martin 
Richard  Atte  Creyte 
Osbert  Atte  Nasch 
Adam  Constable 
John  Estwade 
William  Gocelyn 

Of  them  all  William  Gocelyn  and  Henry  Estwade  were  the 
most  wealthy. t 

The  ancient  capella  of  Priddy  was  dedicated  to  God  in 
honour  of  St.  Laurence, — his  Festival  occurring  on  the  10th 
of  August.  Eleven  days  afterwards,  viz.  on  the  21st  of 
August,  a fair  famous  throughout  the  district,  has  been  held 
annually  during  the  last  550  years,  and  more.  There  is,  in- 
deed, a tradition  that  owing  to  the  ravages  made  by  the  Black 


A.D. 

1327 


1352 


* Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  xxxvii,  ii,  90. 
f Som.  Rec.  Soc.,  Ill,  135. 
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Death  in  1349-50  at  Wells,  the  Fair  held  in  the  City  was 
removed  to  the  higher  land  of  Mend  ip.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Priddy  Fair  was  celebrated  far  and  wide  in  1352.  In  that 
year  a royal  writ  was  issued  to  the  Sheriff  of  Somerset  con- 
cerning it.  In  the  previous  year,  an  Act  of  Parliament  had 
been  passed,  which  enacted  that  44  all  cloths  put  up  for  sale, 
which  were  sold  in  England  for  entire  cloths  should  be 
measured  by  the  King’s  Alnager  or  his  deputies.”  This 
Officer,  whose  title  is  derived  from  4 Aina,’  or  44  Ulna,”  the 
standard  Ell  measure  kept  in  the  Exchequer,  was  appointed  to 
look  to  the  assize  of  woollen  cloth  at  fairs  and  markets,  and 
other  places  for  the  sale  of  it.  At  this  time  it  had  been 
reported  to  the  King  that  Bailiffs  of  Liberties,  and  Keepers 
of  Fairs  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  with  them  rods  of  their 
own  for  measuring  cloths  in  fairs,  so  that  an  Order  was  issued 
to  the  Sheriff  of  Somerset  in  the  instant  fair  of  Pry  die  to  cause 
it  to  be  proclaimed  that  no  one  carry  rods  to  the  fair  to 
measure  cloths,  but  only  the  Alnager.  The  Order  is  given  at 
Westminster,  August  3rd.*  Every  one  knows  the  local 
proverb  44  The  first  rain  after  Priddy  Fair  is  the  first  rain  of 
winter,”  but  not  every  one  is  aware  that  it  finds  a place  in  a 
Parliamentary  Report.! 

In  44  Kenilworth,”  among  the  company  at  the  Black  Bear  at 
Cum  nor,  was  a lively,  bustling  arch  fellow  who  had  a pack  and 
oaken  ell-wand  studded  duly  with  brass  points. 

There  is  only  one  4 Institution  ’ given  in  44  Somerset  Incum- 
bents” of  a chaplain  of  Priddy,  but  as  is  stated  in  that  volume 
it  was  not  customary  to  institute  to  cape  lice  annexes.  However 
Bishop  Beekington  determined  to  institute  all  the  chaplains 
of  such  chapelries,  in  the  year  1449.  In  the  Archdeaconries 
of  Wells  and  Bath  twenty-three  such  institutions  occur  be- 
sides others  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Taunton.  The  Priddy 
chaplain’s  name  was  44  John  More,”  and  he  is  styled  4 Capel- 

* Reg.  Ralph  de  Salopia,  f.  407.  Som.  Bee.  Soc.,  x,  698. 

f Royal  Commission  on  Market  Rights,  1889. 
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lan us  Paroelms  ; ’ “ a.d,  1449,  J oh  : More  Capellanus  Parc- 
eling Priddy  S.  Laurentii.”* 

There  resided  at  Priddy,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  a * husbondman  ’ named  John  King,  with  Alice  his 
wife.  Among  the  arrears  of  6 Bent  in  Yillenage  5 entered  in 
the  Wells  Manor  Roll  of  1458  are  payments  due  from  John 
and  Alice  in  respect  of  one  messuage,  and  one  fardell  of  land 
at  Priddy,  granted  to  them  by  charter  as  appeared  by  the 
Court  roll.  There  were  also  due  other  payments  such  as 
Peter’s  pence,  and  five  shillings  from  a piece  of  pasture  called 
Horewalls,  alias  Whorewalls . But  they  appear  to  have  been 
impecunious,  and  unable  to  pay  their  way  ; for,  twelve  years 
later,  the  following  summons  was  issued  dated  “1470,  Jan. 
28,  Westminster  | ” “John  Kyng  of  Prydy  Co.  Somerset, 
husbondman,  for  not  appearing  before  John  Prysot  and  his 
fellows,  justices  of  the  Bench  of  the  late  King,  to  answer 
William  Bonvyle,  Knight,  touching  a debt  of  £6  9s.  ld.”f 
Por  what  purpose  the  debt  had  been  incurred  we  know  not ; 
nor  do  we  know  whether  it  was  ever  paid.  But  in  the  case  of 
John’s  debt  to  the  Bishop  it  appears  that  in  1478  he  paid  six 
shillings,  or  rather,  a cow  ! the  value  of  which  was  estimated 
at  that  sum.  This  entry  in  the  Wells  Manor  Rolls  is  of  con- 
siderable interest.  It  runs  thus:— “6/-  price  of  1 cow  de 
heriett  Johis  Kynge  per  curiam  Sancti  Michaelis  vendita.” 
John  was  a tenant  in  Yillenage,  and  the  heriott  due  to  the 
lord  from  a villarms  was  one  ox  or  cow  on  a holding  of  one 
virgate  or  thirty  acres,  or  the  money  payment  of  six  shillings. 
Thus  we  see  the  extent  of  John  Kynge’s  holding  under  the 
lord  at  Priddy. 

This  value  of  a cow  as  currency,  viz.,  six  shillings,  may 
be  traced  back  to  very  early  times, % and  it  held  good  in  other 
countries  besides  in  England.  Another  survival  of  the  F eudal 

* Register  of  Bp.  Bekington,  f.  105. 

f Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  Edw.  IY. 

| “Tribal  Custom  in  Anglo-Saxon  Law,n  Fredoric  Seebohm,  1902. 
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System  in  the  person  of  this  John  Kynge  is  to  be  found  in  a 
subsequent  entry,  “£6  13s.  4d.  de  fine  terre  Johanne  nuper 
uxoris  Johis  Kynge  pro  licencia  habenda  se  maritandi  et  pro 
statu  habendo  prox.  marito  suo  ad  idm.” 

But  our  interest  in  Priddy  must  now  be  centred  in  its  Lead 
Mines  and  miners.  The  year  1470  is  a memorable  year  in  the 
annals  of  Mendip.  For  one  of  the  most  important  events  in 
the  history  of  Mendip  lead-mining,  of  which  Priddy  was  the 
centre  and  headquarters,  took  place  in  that  year. 

[Notes  on  the  Roman  Mines  on  Mendip  may  be  found  in 
Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc .,  vols.  I,  ii,  131  ; vm,  ii,  10;  xi,  ii, 
129;  xiii,  i,  15.] 

[Papers  on  the  Geology  of  the  Mendips  may  be  found  in 
the  same  publication,  vols.  I,  i,  10 ; vn,  ii,  32,  etc.  ; xv,  ii, 
35  ; xix,  ii,  51,  etc.] 

Lead  Mining  on  the  Mendips  dates  back  to  a very  early 
period  in  the  history  of  Britain.  Lead  was  found  by  the 
Romans  as  early  as  a.d.  44.  Two  pigs  of  lead,  dated  a.d.  70, 
have  been  discovered  at  Charterhouse.  Lead-mines  had 
therefore  been  worked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Priddy  for 
more  than  1400  years,  when  an  event  took  place  which 
necessitated  the  interference  of  the  Crown.  This  was  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  XV  Century.  Previously,  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  Mendip  miners  had  been  orally  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation.  But  in  the  year  1470  they  were 
codified,  and  reduced  to  writing.  Sir  William  Bonvyle,  as 
Lord  of  Chewton,  was  one  of  the  four  Lords  Royal  of  the 
Mendip  mineries.  Within  the  boundaries  of  Chewton,  at 
Greenore,  where  the  Roman  via  ad  Axium  crosses  the  road 
from  Wells  to  Bristol,  was  a cell  of  Carthusian  monks,  an 
offshoot  of  the  monastery  of  Hinton.  Much  ill-feeling  had 
grown  up  between  the  monks  and  the  tenants  of  Sir  William 
Bonvyle.  It  ended  in  the  Prior  of  Hinton  complaining  to  the 
King  of  the  great  injuries  and  wrongs  he  had  upon  Mendip, 
being  the  King’s  Forest.  The  King,  therefore,  commanded 
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the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Choke,  a man  well  known  in  Somerset, 
to  convene  a meeting  of  the  Lords  Royal  and  Commoners  to 
enquire  into  the  matter,  and  in  conjunction  with  them,  to  draw 
up  a Code  of  laws  for  the  future  good  government  of  the 
mineries.  A vast  assemblage,  said  to  have  numbered  ten 
thousand  persons,  was  gathered  together  on  an  appointed  day, 
when  the  Chief  Justice  “sat  upon  Mendip  on  a place  of  my 
Lord  of  Bath  called  4 The  Forge.’  ” All  the  parties  concerned 
agreed  to  submit  to  the  laws  then  drawn  up.  The  laws  were  ten 
in  number  but  a summary  of  therft  will  suffice  for  our  purpose. 

Imprimis : Any  man,  desiring  to  work  at  a mine  must 
obtain  license  of  the  Lord  of  the  soil,  which  license  being  once 
given,  he  need  never  ask  leave  again,  but  he  may  pitch,  and 
break  ground  where  he  will. 

Item,  If  any  man  that  doth  begin  to  pitch  or  groof,  i.e ., 
make  a shaft  or  pit,  he  shall  leave  his  hackes,  i.e .,  his  hewing 
tool,  through  two  wayes  after  the  rake,  i.e.,  the  vein  contained 
within  boundaries,  and  he  that  throwe  his  hacke  must  stand 
to  the  girdle  or  waist  in  the  same  groof,  and  then  no  man  may 
worke  within  his  hacke-throwe,  provided  always  that  no  man 
shall  keep  but  his  wet  and  dry  groof  and  his  mark. 

Item,  A man  may  carry  his  ore  to  whatever  minery  it 
pleases  him  for  cleansing  and  blowing,  but  he  must  truly  pay 
the  lord  of  the  soil,  where  the  ore  was  landed,  his  tenth  part. 

Item,  A man  who  once  had  license  to  build  or  set  up  any 
hearth  or  washing  house  for  washing  ore,  shall  keep  it  for  ever 
or  give  it  to  whomsoever  he  likes,  provided  he  pays  his  lott- 
lead,  which  is  the  tenth  pound  which  shall  be  blown  on  the 
hearth,  and  keep  his  hearth  tenantable,  as  the  custom  required. 

Item,  A man  found  guilty  of  stealing  lead  or  ore  to  the  value 
of  thirteen-pence-halfpenny  may  be  arrested  together  wdth  all 
his  lead  and  ore,  house  or  hearths,  with  all  his  grooves  and 
works,  and  being  placed  in  his  house,  with  his  tools  and  in- 
struments all  about  him,  should  be  set  on  fire,  and  he  should  be 
banished  from  the  occupation  for  ever. 
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Item,  For  a second  offence  he  shall  be  tried  b y the  Common 
Law,  for  the  Miners’  Custom  and  Law  had  no  more  to  do  with 
him. 

Item,  Every  lord  of  the  soil  must  keep  two  Miners’  Courts 
annually,  and  must  swear  twelve  Miners  as  a Jury  for  redress 
of  misdemeanours  touching  the  Mineries. 

Item,  The  lord  may  make  three  manner  of  arrests,  (1st) 
for  strife  between  man  and  man  for  their  works  under  the 
earth,  (2nd)  for  his  own  duty  for  lead  or  ore,  (3rd)  for  the 
Felons’  goods  of  the  occupation. 

Item,  If  a Miner  meet  his  death  by  misfortune  4 as  by  falling 
in  of  the  earth  upon  him,  by  drowning,  by  Stifeling  with  Fire 
or  otherwise  ’ his  mates  were  bound  to  fetch  the  body  out  of 
the  Earth,  though  it  were  sixty  fathoms  down  and  give  him 
Christian  burial  at  their  own  cost,  according  to  the  custom. 

The  four  Lords  Royal,  were  bound  to  observe  these  Laws 
of  1470,  but  they  were  at  liberty  to  frame  bye-laws  and  to 
enforce  them  through  their  Courts.  James  Montague,  bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells  1608-1616  in  conjunction  with  his  Grand 
Jury  formulated  and  issued  some  sixty  Orders  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  Mines  and  Miners  within  his  lordship.  These  are 
extant,  with  the  signatures  of  himself  and  his  Jurymen.  In 
the  forefront  of  them  is  an  Order  as  to  the  miners’  observance 
of  Sundays  and  Holy  days.  -A  breach  of  this  rule  involved 
the  workman  in  a fine  of  five  pounds  “yt  being  founde  by 
verdict.”  Next  came  regulations  as  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  quiet.  Unruly  miners  who  were  found  guilty  of 
fighting  or  striking  were  fined  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence, 
or,  if  blood  were  drawn,  twenty  shillings.  The  use  of  weapons 
on  the  hill  was  strictly  forbidden.  “No  man  shall  bring  to 
the  hill  anie  gunne  or  other  peece  or  anie  pykes,  swoords, 
rapiers,  daggers,  poynards,  long  staves,  or  any  other  weapon 
and  thearewith  strike  or  threaten  upon  paine  of  £5.” 

There  were  stringent  rules  laid  down  as  to  the  use  and  waste 
of  water  for  washing  the  ore.  Thus,  a fine  of  £10  was  in- 
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curred  if  a man  44  lett  out  the  water  out  of  the  Minorie  Pond.” 
A man  might  have  one  1 huddle/  and  no  more.  44  Buddies  ” at 
Whorewalls  were  to  cease  working  on  or  before  the  third  day 
of  May  and  the  first  of  November.  The  breach  of  this  rule 
was  punished  by  a fine  of  £5.  A similar  penalty  was  inflicted 
if  the  water  course  was  not  “ sufficientlie  kepte  and  scoured  to 
the  s wallet  for  suppelie  of  the  cattell.”  In  1650  and  1651, 
serious  complaints  were  made  by  the  owners  of  cattle  concern- 
ing the  turning  of  water  out  of  its  proper  and  accustomed 
channel.  These  complaints  were  made  4 by  the  borderers  and 
and  workemen  belonging©  unto  the  hill.5'  They  alleged  that 
the  diverting  of  the  water  from  its  usual  course  had  been  the 
means  of  poisoning  their  cattle,  44  whereby  they  are  much  im- 
poverished in  their  estates.”  On  receipt  of  the  complaint,  the 
Jury  ordered  that  all  workmen  in  Priddy  Minory,  drawing 
water  out  of  the  ponds  to  cleanse  their  ore,  turn  the  water  into 
its  right  channel  again  “ the  which  it  hath  run  in  continuously 
beyond  the  memory  of  man  living.55 

Everyone  offending  against  this  Order  forfeited  ten  pounds, 
44  to  bee  lea  vied  of  his  Oare  Lead  or  Minerall  goods.55  How- 
ever, notwithstanding  this  penalty,  the  Order  proved  in- 
sufficient to  stop  the  mischief.  A second  Order  was  therefore 
issued  that  41  anyone  having  a 4 huddle  ’ in  Priddy  Minory 
shall  make  a sufficient  Pitt  to  take  the  Slime  in  within  fourty 
foote  of  his  huddle  and  shall  keep  the  said  Pitt  soficiently 
scoured  and  from  thence  shall  make  a streeme,  to  carry  the 
water  into  the  common  Sowr  ( Sewer).”  And,  44  if  any  p’son 
shall  turn  the  water' out  oil  the  anchient  water  courses  called 
the  Comon  Sowr  into  any  S wallet  before  the  sayd  water  runn 
to  Tro w ing bridge,  he  shall  forfeit  for  every  time  soe  turned 
20s.55 

The  Lords  Royal,  as  before  mentioned,  were  bound  to  hold 
two  4 Miners  5 Courts  annually  and  to  swear  a Jury  of  twelve 
Miners  who  formed  the  Petty  Jury,  and  whose  Acts  might  be 
revised  by  the  grand  jury  of  twenty-four.  This  4 Curia 
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Mineralis  Libertatis  Predi’  has  left  on  record  the  results  of  some 
of  its  investigations  in  the  beginning  of  the  XYII  Century, 
and  a register  was  kept  of  those  miners  who  had  been  44  burned 
and  banished”  within  the  Liberty.  Two  instances  may  be 
given  : — 44  N.  Pawlence  was  convicted  of  carrying  and  steling 
of  certain  oare  from  Stoine  Hake  of  Barnard  Lukins  to  the 
value  of  twenty  shillings,  and  for  his  offence  he  shall  be  burned 
from  the  hill  and  never  to  be  taken  as  a workman  uppo  the 
forrest  of  Mendipp  and  to  loose  all  his  goods  whatsoever  to 
the  Lord  of  this  Libertie.” 

The  most  frequent  offence  committed  on  the  hill  was  that  of 
stealing  ; that  of  a false  oath  was  also  a common  one.  A 
certain  William  Hilberd  was  convicted  of  this  latter  offence 
and  the  verdict  of  the  Jury  in  his  case  was  that  the  testimony 
of  the  said  Hilberd  should  never  be  admitted  in  any  case  before 
any  jury,  but  should  be  disabled ; his  goods  should  be  for- 
feited, and  he  himself  be  banished  44  the  occupation  ” for  ever. 

The  two  chief  Officers  of  the  Court*  were  4 the  Lead-Peeve  ’ 
and  4 the  Crier,’  who  were*  bound  by  Oath  to  serve  the  lord 
faithfully,  44  The  Lead-Peeve  was  chosen  by  the  Miners  but 
appointed  by  the  Lord.  It  was  his  duty  to  execute  the  orders 
of  the  Court,  to  report  offences  against  the  Minery  Laws,  and 
to  weigh  the  ore,  and  collect  the  Lord’s  free  share.”  The 
Oath  administered  to  the  Lead-Peeve  was  as  follows  : — - 

44  You  shall  all  the  time  you  continewe  Lead-reeve  justlie 
and  trulie  to  your  uttermost  endeavour  looke  to  the  now  Lord 
Bushoppe’s  Lott,  and  to  the  Lotting  thereof,  that  his  Lord- 
shipp  be  not  wronged  therein,  and  to  your  uttermost  endeavour 
execute  justlie  and  trulie  such  warrants  as  shall  be  directed, 
and  delivered  unto  you,  concerning  any  Mendipp,  or  Minorie 
Cause  within  his  Lordshipp’s  Poyaltie,  and  justlie  and  trulie  to 
your  uttermost  endeavour  execute  and  doe  everything  that 
belongeth  to  the  office  of  a Lead-reeve  as  long  as  you  shall 
continewe  in  the  said  office.  Soe  help  you  God.” 

* Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  xxxvn,  ii,  87-88. 
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The  oath  administered  to  the  Crier  shows  that  his  duty  was 
to  attend  on  the  Juries,  and  to  make  all  proclamations  to  the 
Miners. 

“You  shall  during  the  time  that  you  continewe  Crier  uppon 
the  Hill  of  Mendip  within  the  Lord  Bushoppe’s  Royaltie 
there  behave  yourself  honestlie  and  justlie  in  your  place,  and 
give  your  attendance  to  the  Grand  Juries  and  Pettie  Juries 
to  be  impannelled  within  the  said  Royaltie,  and  justlie  and 
trewlie  do  your  uttermost  endeavour  to  execute  and  doe  every- 
thing that  belongeth  to  the  office  of  Crier,  as  long  as  you  shall 
continewe  in  the  said  office  of  Cryer.  Soe  help  you  God  ! ” 

The  Grand  Jury  was  also  bound  by  oath  to  be  true  and  just 
in  the  orders  it  made. 

“ All  and  everie  Triall  and  Trialls  which  you  together  with 
your  Fellowes,  or  the  greater  part  of  you  shall  make  between 
the  Lord  Bushoppe  and  anie  other,  or  between  partie  and 
partie  for  or  concerninge  anie  controversy  or  matter  in  variance 
which  shall  arise  within  the  Lord  Bishop’s  Libertie  on  Mendip 
during  the  time  you  shall  be  of  this  Graund  Jurie,  and 
between  the  Lord  Bishop  and  anie  other,  or  anie  order  that 
you  shall  make  shall  be  according  to  the  evidence  true  and 
juste,  and  according  to  your  best  skill,  and  the  custome  and 
orders  of  the  said  your  occupation.  Soe  help  you  God.” 

These  Orders  are  signed  by  the  Bishop  thus 

Ja.  Bath  et  Well  : 

and  by  the  following  miners  : — -John  Sage,  William  Mylls, 
Johannes  Edgell,  William  Bradden,  Jo.  Brown,  Richard 
Tucker,  Johannes  Drie,  John  Horler,  Augustin  Bailie,  Josias 
Mattocke,  Richard  Shepard,  Jo.  Crane,  Daniell  Tuthill. 

Bishop  Montague  left  this  diocese  for  that  of  Winchester  in 
1616,  and  was  succeeded  by  Arthur  Lake,  1616-1626.  There 
is  no  record  of  his  tenure  of  the  Royalty  of  Priddy  Minery, 
as  far  as  is  known.  But  at  this  date  the  troubles  of  the  Civil 
War  were  beginning,  and  the  mining  industry  on  Mendip  was 
seriously  affected  by  them.  There  is  distinct  evidence  that  the 
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mines,  although  worked,  did  not  produce  lead  ore  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  make  it  profitable.  The  case  of  the  deserted 
minery  of  Sir  Be  vis  Bulmer  in  Row  pills  and  Gree  nacre 
within  the  lordship  of  Chewton,  at  a short  distance  from 
Priddy,  tells  of  much  loss  and  expense  from  flooding.  This 
mine  was  deserted  because  it  was  to  all  appearance  hopelessly 
flooded.  But  in  their  extremity  the  Mineral  Court  and 
Miners,  having  heard  of  an  expert,  who  was  a farmer  of  royal 
mines  in  Wales  and  Cornwall,  resolved  to  call  him  to  their 
assistance.  This  was  Thomas  Bushel!,  a man  whose  career  was 
not  a little  remarkable.  Born  in  1594,  and  dying  in  1674,  he 
lived  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  the  First,  Charles  the 
First,  through  the  Commonwealth,  and  during  fourteen  years 
of  the  Restoration.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  entered  the 
service  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who  became  his  friend,  teacher, 
and  patron  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Owing  to  his  attendance  on 
Bacon  at  Court,  he  became  known  to  James  I,  and  was 
personally  acquainted  with  Charles  I,  who  appointed  him 
Governor  of  Lundy  Island.  This  office  he  held  until  1647, 
when  he  surrendered  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  Notwith- 
standing the  emoluments  which  he  derived  from  mining 
operations,  he  was  always  in  financial  difficulties.  On  his 
departure  from  Lundy  Island,  in  spite  of  his  having  safe  con- 
duct from  Fairfax,  he  was  arrested,  and  underwent  a series  of 
imprisonments  and  adventures  until  he  appeared  on  Mendip. 
An  affidavit  made  by  a go-  adventurer  named  Christopher 
White  describes  his  difficulties  at  this  time.  Wright  thought 
that  Bu  shell’s  plan  to  recover  the  Row  pits  mine  from  inunda- 
tion was  likely  to  be  successful,  and  if  it  were,  that  it  would 
be  the  greatest  work  done  by  any  mineralist  “ these  hundred 
years.”  An  evil  spirit,  however,  was  at  work.  Some  malicious 
person  at  midnight  turned  a great  lake  of  muddy  water  into 
the  swallow  (sic)  choked  it,  and  imperilled  the  lives  of  the 
men  who  were  at  work.  At  another  time  so  much  under- 
timber of  Bushell’s  shaft  was  pulled  out  that  the  whole  groove 
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of  earth  fell  into  the  drift,  when  the  men  were  at  work. 
Bushell  evidently  had  enemies.  He  appealed  for  protection 
from  them  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Chewton  Court,  and 
in  reply  the  following  Order  was  issued  :■ — “ If  any  mis- 
demeanour is  done  against  Bushell,  the  offenders  shall  not  only 
be  banished  from  Mendip,  but  His  Highness  shall  be  implored 
to  banish  them  to  the  copper-mines  of  4 J ammeca  ’ that  they 
may  not  infect  others,  or  bring  scandal  on  the  whole  profession 
of  miners.”  The  threat  was  treated  by  the  offenders  with 
contempt.  Bushell’ s next  move  was  to  appeal  to  the  Protector 
himself,  and  after  his  death,  to  his  son,  Richard  Cromwell, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  to  no  purpose.  In  1660,  he  complains 
that  in  contempt  of  the  honour  of  Parliament  he  is  detained  a 
prisoner  “ out  of  a malicious  plot  to  extirpate  his  mineral 
design,”  and  he  prays  the  House  that  he  may  receive  satis- 
faction for  his  long  suffering,  and  the  utmost  countenance  for 
this  public  affair  of  discovering  minerals  : and  if  the  House 
think  him  fit  for  patronage,  that  he  may  be  protected  from 
arrest  for  seven  years,  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  debts,”  naively 
adding,  u as  most  of  his  creditors  desire  ! ” 

The  House  did  nothing  for  him.  Nevertheless,  Bushell 
seized  the  opportunity  of  Charles  IPs  return  to  England  to 
pose  as  “ master  workman  of  the  royal  mines,”  and  to  petition 
the  King  for  a royal  protection  from  arrests  for  two  years.  He 
bases  his  petition  on  the  ground  that  he  had  contracted  great 
debts  in  the  service  of  the  late  King,  which  he  hopes  to  repay 
in  time , from  his  mineral  proceeds.  He  died  in  1674  aged  80 
years,  and  his  body  was  interred  in  the  Cloisters  of  West- 
minster Abbey. 

An  interesting  point  in  connection  with  the  Priddy  mines  is 
the  value  to  the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells  of  the  Royalty. 
Happily  the  Wells  Manor  Rolls  of  the  XV  Century  throw 
some  light  upon  it.  The  amount  of  Lott  lead  coming  to 
Bishop  Beckington  in  bulk  and  value  is  given  in  the  Roll  for 
1458. 
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Among  manorial  receipts  is  this  : Plumbum  “ Et  de  CCC 
lib  plumbi  receptis  de  Mineria  dni  per  curiam  Sci  Michis. 
Et  de  C libris  plumbi  receptis  de  eadem  per  curiam  Purifica- 
tionis  Beate  Marie.  Et  de  C libris  plumbi  receptis  de  eadem 
per  curiam  Hock  ” : that  is,  at  Hocktide  the  second  week  after 
Easter. 

“ Et  de  DC  libris  plumbi  receptis  de  eadem  per  curiam 
Nativitatis  Sci  Johis  Baptiste. 

Summa  M*C  lib  plumbi. 

Et  computat  in  venditis  infra  dmi  M’C  lib  plumbi.” 

From  these  entries  it  appears  that  the  total  amount  of  Lott 
lead,  received  by  the  Bishop  in  one  year  was  eleven  hundred 
pounds.  From  another  entry  we  learn  that  the  selling  price 
wras  five  shillings  per  hundred.  Hence,  the  value  of  eleven 
hundred  pounds  was  only  55s.  It  seems  however,  by  this 
entry  that  an  extra  eleven  hundred  pounds  was  sold  in  that 
year  for  the  Bishop’s  benefit;  “ Et  de  lvs  de  mille  C lib. 
plumbi  extra  venditis  precio  centen  vs.” 

Lead  was  required  for  repair  of  the  roofs  of  the  Palace,  the 
Granary,  and  other  Manorial  buildings  ; hence  a certain 
amount  was  kept  in  store  at  Wells.  But  there  was  a ready 
sale  for  it  at  Priddy,  as  many  an  entry  in  various  Church- 
wardens’ accounts  bear  witness.  For  instance,  those  of 
Yatton  (1488)  “For  ledde  for  ve  helyng  of  the  Chyrche 
£v  iij8  iijd-”  Again  in  1493-4  “for  ij  Tonne  Ledde 
£viii  xijd  ” And  in  1497  “ Payd  for  tonne  and  half  of  new 
led  £vj  xjs-  In  1520,  “Nearly  ij  Tons  of  lead  are  bought  at 
per  ton  £iij  xs”  and  a charge  is  made  for  “ Three  tymes 
rydyng  to  Mendip.” 

In  the  Pilton  Churchwardens’  Accounts  is  this  entry  in 
1515,  “ Item  for  ye  fetching  xij  hundyr  ledde  att  Mendyppe.”* 

Evidently  the  cost  of  lead  varied  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
price  in  Bishop  Beckington’s  day  was  higher  than  it  was  at  a 


Som.  Rec.  Soc.,  iv,  116,  121,  138,  69. 
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later  period,  but  notwithstanding  this  fact  the  Bishop’s  profit 
from  Lead  was  only  some  £5  10s.  Od.  of  fifteenth  century 
money,  per  annum. 

Twenty  years  later,  in  Stillington’s  time,  there  was  an 
enormous  falling  off,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  have  arisen  ; 
The  entries  in  the  Manor  Rolls  for  1478-9  are  these: 

“ Plumbum. 

Et  de  DXV  libris  plumbi  de  remanente  computi  anni 
precedentis. 

Et  de  j centena  plumbi  pro  curia  Scti  Michael. 

Et  de  j centena , plumbi  pro  c.  Purif  Scte  Marie. 

Et  de  j centena  plumbi  pro  c.  Hockeday. 

Et  de  j centena  plumbi  pro  c.  Nat : Scti  Johis  Bapt. 

Summa  DCCCCXV  libr. 

De  quibus  in  expensis  supra  aulam  capellam  et  claustrum  dni 
ibm  hoc  anno  DC  plumbi. 

Et  remanent  CCCXV  libre  plumbi.” 

The  circumstances  of  Stillington’s  episcopate  may  in  part 
explain  this  very  considerable  decrease,  for  he  had  become  so 
deeply  involved  in  the  political  troubles  of  his  time  that  in 
this  very  year  1478  he  was  a prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

But  the  figures  extracted  from  these  two  Manor  rolls  are 
entirely  opposed  to  the  statement  that  “ the  Bishops  of  Bath 
and  Wells  formerly  derived  almost  fabulous  wealth  ” from  the 
mines.* 

The  Valor  of  Henry  VIII,  1537  records  the  revenue  derived 
to  the  Bishop.  “ Exitus  plumbi  communibus  annis  £18  ” upon 
which  was  charged  the  fee  of  Thomas  Clarke  Bailiff  of  the 
Franchise  £14  6s.  8d.  (Som.  Arch,  and  Nat.  Hist.,  xxxvii,  91.) 

Forty  years  after  Lord  Choke’s  Laws  were  issued  there 
occurs  in  the  Will  of  one  John  Harman  made  May  10th,  1509 
a passing  mention  of  the  Church  of  Priddy.  After  desiring 
that  his  body  shall  be  buried  in  the  burying  place  of  the 


A.D. 

1509 


Kelly’s  “ Directory  of  Somerset,”  1902,  page  305. 
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parishioners  of  Brewton,  and  making  bequests  to  the  churches 
of  W ells  and  Brewton,  he  adds,  44  To  the  work  of  the  Church 
of  Pridy  20d.”*  This  incidental  notice  is  interesting,  for, 
firstly,  it  appears  that  the  ancient  connection  between  the 
Priory  of  Brewton  and  the  Church  of  Priddy  was  still  main- 
tained in  the  XYI  Century.  Secondly,  it  points  to  the 
probability  that  a work  of  rebuilding  or  enlargement  of  the 
ancient  XIII  Century  44  capella  ” was  now  going  on  ; and 
thirdly,  the  Fabric  is  no  longer  termed  the  4 Chapel  ’ but  the 
4 Church.’  It  probably  presented  the  same  features  then  as  it 
does  now,  for  the  extensive  repairs  which  were  done  in  the 
XIX  Century  were  of  a very  conservative  character.  These 
were  carried  out  in  1881-83  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
E.  B.  Ferrey,  architect,  through  the  exertions  of  the  then 
vicar,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Palmer.  The  church  was  reopened  on 
August  7th,  1883,  amid  much  rejoicing  by  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese,  who  was  surrounded  by  a goodly  company  of  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  a memorable 
day  in  the  annals  of  Priddy.  It  appears  that  the  great  storm 
of  1703,  when  Bishop  Kidder  and  his  lady  were  killed  in  the 
Palace,  did  much  damage  to  the  tower  of  this  church,  as  it  did 
to  other  churches  in  the  diocese.  A stone  with  the  following 
inscription  was  built  into  the  north  wall  of  the  tower  : 44  This 
tower  was  mended,  and  to  Pinikls  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Battlements,  1705. 

William  Young,  John  Chandler,  C.W.” 

The  Rev.  W.  Phelps  gives  a full  description  of  the  Church 
in  his  44  History  of  Somerset,”  as  he  knew  it.j 

Two  men,  father  and  son,  by  name  William  Saunders,  the 
one  of  the  parish  of  Chewstoke,  the  other  of  the  parish  of 
Yatton,  and  also  of  Priddy  left  legacies  in  1539  and  1540  to 
Priddy  Church.  In  the  Will  of  the  former  there  is  this : — 


* Som.  Rec.  Soc xix,  129. 
f Vol.  II,  pages  184-186  ; Date  1839. 
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“ To  the  reparacion  of  the  Church  of  Prydie  2 shepe,”  and  in 
that  of  the  latter  <£  To  Prede  Church  6s.  8d.”  This  man  left  to 
his  daughters  Margaret  and  Agnes,  “ all  the  stuff  of  my  house 
at  Prede.”* 

The  interesting  Will  of  John  Rodney  esquire  of  Blackwell 
in  1548  may  be  noticed  here,  for  its  curious  provisions,  one 
being  in  reference  to  the  poor  of  Priddy.  It  runs  thus  : — “ I 
will  that  the  yerely  profite  of  the  hyre  of  six  Kyne  that 
William  Reve  of  Stooke  hath  of  myn  shall  be  bestowed 
amongst  the  poure  people  in  Stoke  Draycote  and  Predye  by 
the  discretion  of  the  .said  parson  of  Stook  and  John  Cheseman 
of  the  same  town  and  after  the  said  yeres  I will  the  said  6 
Kyne  be  gevyn  to  the  marriage  of  six  yonge  maides.” 

(i  To  John  Sherborn  a cow,  left  him  by  his  mother  my 
wife.” 

In  the  11th  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a.d.  1569, 
“ musters  ” of  all  the  able  men  in  the  country,  horsemen  as 
well  as  “ foot  ” their  armour,  and  their  weapons  were  taken  by 
command  of  the  Queen,  and  the  “ muster  roll  ” for  every 
tithing  in  the  County  of  Somerset  is  still  in  existence.  Plots 
against  the  life  of  the  Queen  were  rife,  and  invasion  of  Eng- 
land by  the  foreigner  was  imminent.  There  was  no  doubt  as 
to  the  danger  the  country  was  in.  Hence  constant  reviews  of 
the  Militia  everywhere.  At  Priddy  the  names  of  four  men 
have  come  down  to  us,  selected  as  “ able  men  ” for  the  defence 
of  England.  This  is  the  record 

“ Tithing  of  Prydye 
Ablemen. 

Wm.  Nobell,  billman.  Richard  Coke,  pekeman. 

Xpofer  Foxxe,  billman.  Thomas  Strainge,  pekeman. 

Armor. 

One  tithing  corslet.  A pair  of  almain  revits. 
ij  bills  with  swords,  etc.” 

* Mediaeval  Wills,  Som.  Rec.  Soc.,  xxi. 
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“ Sher-. 
borne,  ’ ’ 
see 

p.  37b, 
(No.  27-) 


Priddy  Field  Names. 

Many  of  the  “Field  Names”  in  Priddy  are  of  interest; 
some  are  of  great  antiquity.  Names  of  the  families  who  once 
possessed  the  property  still  cling  to  some  of  them.  Instances 
of  these  are  Brock’s  Paddock  (no.  95),  Burges’  Paddock 
(no.  29),  Gill’s  Croft  (no.  82),  Hopkins’  (119),  Hyde’s  Lot 
(no.  143),  Newton’s  Croft  (no.  18),  Pains’  (no.  25),  Plumley’s 
(no.  57),  Pointing’s  (no.  24)  Stone’s  Paddock  (no.  60),  Teak’s 
Acre  (no.  22),  Tutton’s  (no.  65),  Beacham’s  (no.  64),  Sher- 
born’s  (no.  27).  Among  the  grounds  whose  names  preserve 
the  events  of  the  dim  and  distant  past,  are  Brewer’s  Hill 
(no.  85),  Combe  (no.  87),  Kingsdown  (no.  175),  Manor  Pound 
(no.  103),  Prior’s  Hay  (no.  84),  Rowbarrow  (no.  4),  Stow- 
berrow  (no.  185),  and  Boncellos  (no.  79),  if  at  least  that  name 
should  be  44  Bonviles  ” or  44  Bonvilles,”  as  is  not  improbable. 

44  Brewer’s  Hill  ” and  “Prior’s  Hay  ” tell  of  a time  when  the 
Prior  of  Bruern  in  Oxfordshire  had  a charter  of  free-warren 
over  all  his  lands  in  Priddy.  “ Combe  ” is  mentioned  in  1327. 
“Kingsdown”  is  found  in  Henry  II’s  Grant  of  lands  on 
Mendip  to  Witham  in  the  XII  Century.  “ Stowberrow  ” is 
the  4 Stoburghe  ’ or  Stenbergh,’  where  the  Perambulation  of 
the  Forest  of  Mendip  in  the  year  1298  began  and  ended.  As 
to  44  Boncellos,”  we  can  only  conjecture  that  the  ground  may 
have  been  the  property  of  Sir  William  Bonville,  and  that  in 
the  lapse  of  time  the  name  was  altered  to  Boncellos.  Perhaps 
on  the  grounds  Sugar  Loaf  Inn  (no.  108),  and  White  Horse 
(no.  101),  there  once  stood  Public  Houses  so  named.  Mill 
Mead  (no.  31),  may  be  the  site  of  an  old  windmill.  Cowpitt 
(no.  160),  and  Coney  Pit  (no.  189),  Quar  Close  (no.  19), 
Quar  Ground  (no.  170),  and  Round  Paddock  (no.  114),  need 
no  explanation.  But  whether  Reeve’s  Lot  (no.  142),  Reeve’s 
Paddock  (no.  52),  owe  their  names  to  being  allotted  to  the 
Lead-Reeve,  or  to  the  surname  of  an  individual,  we  cannot 
say.  Townsend  (no.  152),  reminds  us  of  the  locality  in  Priddy 
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which  retains  the  title  of  “Town.”  Ashen  Lane  bears  all  the 
marks  of  great  antiquity,  as  a thoroughfare.  Pit  Close 
(no.  35),  may  perhaps  be  identified  with  44  1 parcella  terre  in 
Pryde  vocata  Morter-pytte ” referred  to  in  Wells  Manor  Rolls, 
a.d.  1458,  and  said  to  be  in  via  Regia  et  in  manu  Domini.’* 

In  the  same  4 Roll  ’ there  occurs  three  other  names  of  some 
interest,  given  to  lands  held  in  common.  The  first  is  44  Hore- 
walls  ” or  44  Whorewalls  ” as  to  which  there  was  a mining  law 
that  Buddells  were  to  cease  working  on  or  before  May  3rd, 
and  November  1st.  John  and  Alice  King  paid  rent  in 
villenage  for  it.  44  Vs  pro  pastura  vocata  Horewalles  eisdem 
concessa  per  cartam.”  There  were  also  forty-three  acres  and 
four  roods  of  land  44  apud  Hawdon  vocat  Rygges  in  communi 
super  Myndep,”  and  thirdly  there  was  1 forerdi  (?  headland), 
apud  Prydy  vocat  Kyngsway  in  communi.”  Besides  these 
there  were  ten  acres  called  44  Grymesnesse  ” occupied  by  the 
Prior  of  Bruton,  so  it  was  said  ; but  no  man  knew  where  they 
were  situated,  and,  therefore  the  lord  had  no  chance  of 
distraint  for  arrears  of  rent. 

The  grounds  named44  The  Doles  ” Nos.  144,  147-9,  and  159, 
would  also  be  in  common,  and  like  the  Dolemoors  in  Congres- 
bury  may  have  been  distributed  annually  by  lot  among  the 
Commoners  (Collinson  III,  586,  and  Rutter’s  44  Delineations  of 
Somerset  ” p.  36).  But  the  name  points  to  a very  early  designa- 
tion of  the  meadow  ground  in  the  Common  Open  Fields. 
44  There  is,”  says  Mr.  Seebohm  in  his  4 English  Village  Com- 
munity ’ pp.  109,  110,  most  complete  evidence  that  in  the 
VIl  Century  the  fields  of  Wessex  were  Common  open  fields, 
the  arable  being  divided  into  acres  and  the  meadows  into 
doles , hence  dol  and  gedal  land.”  The  Bishop  is  the  lord  of 
all  the  Doles  at  Priddy.  Charles  Penruddocke  was  the 
Lessee  of  144-6  under  the  Bishop,  Alice  Hunt  of  147-9, 
John  Sax  of  159,  at  the  time  of  the  Tithe  Commutation. 

* Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  xxxvii,  ii,  82,  83. 
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BY  ARTHUR  G.  CHATER  AND  ALBANY  F.  MAJOR.* 


DOWNEN1)  lies  at  the  extreme  north  end  of  the  Polden- 
ridge,  which  there  tails  off  to  a point  and  descends 
abruptly  to  the  level  of  the  river-marshes.  The  researches  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Gres  well  have  called  attention  to  its  changed 
importance  since  the  time  of  Henry  II,  when  under  the 
Norman  De  Columbers  it  was  the  head  of  the  barony  of 
Stowey.t  Equally  great,  as  he  has  shown,  have  been  the 
physical  changes  in  its  aspect  since  the  time  when  a bend  of 
the  river  Parrett,  now  diverted,  washed  the  foot  of  the  ridge 
and  when  this  tail-end  of  the  Poldens,  before  the  river  was 
embanked,  must  have  projected  into  the  tidal  flats.  The  ridge 
ends  in  a semi-circular  mount,  very  regular  and  apparently 
artificially  scarped,  below  which  lies  what  is  now  known  as  the 
“ Bally  Field,”  (?  Bailey)  broken  at  intervals  by  some  three 
or  four  low  ramparts  of  earth  almost  concentric  to  the  mount. 

Roman  coins  and  foundations  of  buildings  are  said  to  have 
been  found  here  (see  pp.  173-4),{  and  the  existing  earthworks 
and  Mr.  Greswell’s  discoveries  as  to  the  past  history  of  the 
place  seemed  to  give  colour  to  his  surmise  that  the  mound  might 

* The  Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler,  who  assisted  at  the  excavations,  though  he  was 
unable  to  be  present  all  the  time,  has  also  given  valuable  help  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  this  report. 

f “The  Sequel  to  the  Battle  of  Edington,  a.d.  878,”  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  P. 
Greswell,  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc .,  liii,  pt.  ii,  pp.  174-8. 

+ A Roman  coin  of  Salonina  was  found  at  Puriton,  1908.  (Proc.  Som.  Arch. 
Soc.,  liv,  i,  115). 
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mark  the  site  of  a Norman  matte , and  possiblj  of  a still  older 
fortification.  At  any  rate  it  appeared  that  an  examination  of 
the  place  was  eminently  desirable  in  the  interests  of  both  the 
history  and  archaeology  of  Somerset.  Accordingly  in  August, 
1908,  the  consent  of  the  owner  Mr.  C.  W . M.  Greenhill,  and 
the  tenant,  Mr.  T.  Tate  hell,  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Gres  well, 
and  a small  amount  to  meet  expenses  having  been  collected 
from  a few  members  of  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and 
Natural  History  Society  some  trial  excavations  were  made. 

The  work  was  carried  out  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Greswell  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Chater,  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Earthworks  Committee  of  the  Congress  of  Archaeological 
Societies,  upon  whose  notes  the  following  report  is  based. 

Downeid,  Puri  ton,  Somerset  ; 

Notes  on  Excavations  in  the  “ Bally  Field,” 
August  3-6,  1908. 

( See  accompaning  sketch-plan  and  photographic  view  ). 

August  3,  Four  men  were  employed  for  the  work,— all 
used  to  digging  the  soil  of  the  locality,  and  all  natives  except 
the  foreman,  who  was  sexton  of  the  parish  but  foreign-born 
(Stogursey).  The  first  trench  (A)  had  been  pegged  out  in 
advance,  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray  ; 
running  about  22  degrees  w.  of  the  N.  and  s.  line.  This  trench 
was  20ft.  long  (afterwards  extended  about  3ft.  to  the  s.)  and 
10ft.  wide,  at  the  foot  of  the  outer  scarp  of  the  bank  enclosing 
the  inner  court,  where  one  would  expect  a fosse.  The  height 
of  this  bank  is  nowhere  more  than  3ft.  and  a few  inches. 
Glazed  pottery,  occurred  at  a depth  of  1ft.  and  below,  pottery 
of  other  types  being  found  as  the  cutting  was  deepened ; 
charcoal  and  burnt  clay  at  2f  to  2r  6 " ; iron  at  2'  9 At 
about  3'  6'',  at  the  s.  end  of  the  cutting,  were  found  some  lias 
blocks,  asserted  by  the  men  to  come  from  different  beds  and  to 
have  been  “put  there.”  Fragments  of  bone  were  found  at 

Vol.  L V ( Third  Series , Vol.  X V),  Part  II. 
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3'  9"  in  wet  clay ; pottery  ceased  at  about  this  depth.  There 
was  much  charcoal  in  the  clay  at  about  3'  6". 


Sketch  Plan  of  the  “ Bally  Field,”  Downend,  Pukjton,  Som. 

A.B.C.  = Trenches  cut  August  3-6,  1908. 

D.  = Natural  ledge  of  lias,  on  summit  of  Mound. 

E.  = Site  of  Shed  (approx:)  F.  = Old  excavation. 
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Augusts.  The  cutting  was  extended  to  the  s.  Finds  of 
the  same  character  occurred  : pottery  of  various  qualities,  in- 
cluding a handle  ; a sling-stone,  an  oyster-shell  (3ft.),  iron 
nails,  etc.  (about  3'  6").  At  the  lower  (n.)  end  of  the  cutting 
no  sign  of  a counterscarp  was  seen,  nor  any  indication  of  a 
fosse  ; the  floor  of  the  outer  court  appeared  to  consist  of  wet 
clay,  which  at  one  time  may  have  been  flooded  by  the  tidal 
river  ; the  w.  side  of  both  courts  (that  towards  the  Parrett) 
was  left  open,  the  banks  only  enclosing  the  N.  and  E.  sides 
(more  accurately  N.N.w.  and  n.e.)  There  was  an  opening 
about  25ft.  wide  between  the  s.  end  of  the  E.  bank  of  the 
outer  court  and  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  bank  of  the  inner  court, 
and  a similar  gap,  but  much  wider,  between  the  s.  end  of  the 
E.  bank  of  the  inner  court  and  the  foot  of  the  mount.  Some 
100  to  120ft.  w.  of  Trench  A.,  and  roughly  on  a line  drawn 
N.N.w.  to  s.s.e.,  connecting  the  w.  ends  of  the  two  banks,  is  a 
pond,  apparently  a modern  one,  for  cattle. 

August  5.  Another  trench  (B)  was  begun  on  the  inner 
slope  of  the  same  bank,  leaving  an  interval  of  about  17ft.  (the 
top  of  the  bank)  between  the  upper  ends  of  the  two  cuttings 
(20ft.  from  the  original  s.  end  of  A to  the  N.  end  of  B).  The 
finds  in  trench  B were  of  the  same  character  as  those  from  A 
and  equally  numerous  ; a horse-shoe  at  6"  below  surface  ; other 
iron  objects,  including  a spur.*  At  3'  2"  and  close  to  the  N. 
end  of  the  cutting  were  found  the  fragments  of  a decorated 
Norman  pot  (figured  on  p.  169),  together  with  iron  objects, 
black  and  other  pottery  and  fragments  of  bone.  A pebble 
and  a piece  of  brick  came  out  of  the  same  deposit.  At  3'  6" 
clay  was  reached,  corresponding  to  that  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bank,  in  trench  A.  In  the  clay  was  found  a marine 
shell.  During  the  day  various  points  on  and  about  the  mount 

* The  spur  found  at  a depth  of  1'  6''  in  trench  B measures  2fins.  long  in  its 
present  condition  ; max.  ext.  width  l|ins.  It  is  too  fragmentary  to  date  with 
any  certainty.  Dr.  C.  H.  Read,  P.  S.  A.,  to  whom  it  has  been  submitted,  says  : — 
“ it  is  common  enough  to  find  a spur  fixed  either  at  the  level  of  the  ankle,  or 
in  later  times  upon  the  heel  of  the  boot  itself.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary 
that  the  spur  should  be  large  enough  to  encircle  the  broadest  part  of  the  heel.  ’ ’ 
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itself  were  tested  for  masonry  foundations,  with  negative 
results. 

A third  trench  (C)  was  begun,  on  a line  with  the  other  two, 
leaving  an  interval  of  50  ft.  between  B and  C.  The  length  of 
each  of  these  two  cuttings  was  15ft.  and  the  width  6ft. 
Trench  C was  at  the  foot  of  the  mount  itself  ; the  finds  here 
were  of  the  same  character  as  in  the  others,  but  less  numerous. 

August  6.  Spent  in  filling  in  A and  B,  and  continuation  of  C. 
Trench  C was  carried  to  a greater  depth  than  the  others.  It 
showed  no  indication  of  a fosse  below  the  mount,  that  is,  no 
counter-scarp  was  found  ; but  at  a depth  of  6ft.  stones  with 
supposed  mortar*  (?)  adhering  were  found,  and  all  above  this 
appeared  to  be  made  earth.  These  stones  came  from  the  N. 
end  of  the  cutting.  At  the  same  place  and  about  the  same 
depth  we  came  to  clay  of  a different  kind  from  that  in  trenches 
A and  B.  (The  men  stated  that  this  clay  in  C was  that  found 
between  beds  of  blue  lias  and  was  called  “ soft  lift.”) 

On  the  top  of  the  mount,  towards  the  S.E.,  a natural  plat- 
form of  lias,  D,  was  uncovered,  mistaken  for  a laid  floor  when 
first  struck.  It  was  of  irregular  shape,  its  longest  measure- 
ments being  16'  6"  E.  to  w.  and  12'  6"  N.  to  S.  It  inclined 
slightly  towards  the  n.  From  the  earth  above  this  came  a 
piece  of  pottery,  (no.  45)  ; also  one  or  two  finds  of  modem 
date. 

Just  N.  of  this  lias  ledge,  and  some  5ft.  lower  (E  in  plan 
and  photograph)  a considerable  platform  had  been  levelled 
(about  half-way  up  the  mount)  at  some  time.  The  25"  O.S. 
marks  some  small  building  as  occupying  this  platform.  Many 
tiles  were  found  here,  but  no  other  signs  of  a building. 
Charles  Meaker  (oldest  inhabitant)  said  he  had  put  up  a cow- 
shed on  this  spot,  but  did  not  quarry  away  any  of  the  bank  to 
make  room  for  it.  He  had  known  the  field  for  seventy  years 
and  there  had  been  no  change  in  it  during  that  time,  so  far  as 
he  remembered.  He  was  also  responsible  for  the  tradition  that 
* It  seems  probable  that  this  “ mortar  ” was  only  a natural  limy  accretion. 
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Showing  position  of  the  excavations,  looking  South.  T he  letters  refer  to 
those  of  the  sketch-plan. 

From  a Photograph  by  Arthur  G.  Chater. 
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“ the  end  of  the  war  was  he^e  ; ” when  asked,  “ what  war  ? ” 
he  promptly  replied  “ King’s  Sedgemoor.”* 

There  is  a spring  at  the  foot  of  the  mount  at  the  s.w. 

To  the  n.e.  of  the  site  is  a little  valley  with  a water-course  ; 
this  small  stream  now  runs  into  the  ditch  of  the  road  which 
makes  a bend  round  the  “ Bally  Field,”  surrounding  its  E.  and 
N.  sides.  It  was  thought  that  the  stream  might  formerly  have 
passed  through  the  site,  by  the  gap  between  the  inner  and 
outer  banks.  The  n.e.  angle  of  the  outer  bank  (the  bank 
enclosing  the  outer  court)  is  strengthened  by  a second  external 
bank,  extending  80  or  90ft.  along  the  N.  side,  and  about 
50-55ft.  along  the  E.  side,  from  the  angle,  which  is  rounded 
like  the  corresponding  angles  of  the  other  banks.  The  road 
outside  is  devious,  its  course  conforming  to  the  outline  of  the 
ancient  enclosure.  It  was  conjectured  that  there  might  have 
been  a rampart  some  distance  to  the  E.,  cutting  off  the  end  of 
the  ridge,  including  the  mount.  An  examination  of  the 
ground  showed  nothing  to  give  support  to  this  opinion,  but  the 
surface  has  been  so  much  altered  by  quarrying  and  by  recent 
occupation  that  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  positively  on 
the  point. 

* * * * 

From  the  foregoing  report  it  will  be  seen  that  the  results  of 
the  work  so  far  are  mainly  negative.  A few  positive  facts  have, 
however,  been  ascertained,  and  it  may  be  well  to  summarize 
them.  The  earth  banks  in  the  “ Bally  Field  ” are  certainly 
artificial,  but  for  whatever  purpose  they  may  have  been  made 
it  seems  certain  that  they  were  not  fortification  works.  The 
mount  is  also  to  some  extent  artificial,  but  to  what  extent  is 
unproved,  nor  is  it  certain  whether  it  may  not  be  merely  “tip  ” 
from  quarrying  on  the  ridge  above  it.  It  is  practically  certain 
that  it  was  never  crowned  by  any  stone-built  walls,  but  Mr. 

* Mr.  Greswell,  however,  states  (loc.  tit,  p.  177),  that  a very  old  man  once 
told  him  that  “ they  of  Athelnev  fought  here.  ” Seeing  how  great  the  tendency 
is  for  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor  to  absorb  all  earlier  traditions,  this  may  be  the 
more  genuine  tradition  of  the  two. 
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Greswell  has  shown  that  Downend  ceased  to  be  the  head  of 
the  Norman  barony  at  such  an  early  date  that  we  could  not 
expect  to  find  a stone-built  castle  there.  So  far,  however,  the 
exploration  has  revealed  no  trace  of  any  timber  buildings, 
wooden  stockading,  or  other  sign  of  habitation,  though  the 
amount  of  recognizable  Norman  and  other  early  pottery  found 
points  clearly  to  a considerable  occupation  of  the  site  in 
Norman  and  perhaps  in  earlier  times. 

Of  Roman  remains,  such  as  earlier  writers  report,  no  traces 
were  found,  but  of  course,  if  we  may  accept  the  reported 
Roman  finds  as  genuine,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  exact  spot 
where  they  were  discovered. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  shape  and  position  of  the 
“ Bally  Field,”  which  lies  between  the  old  course  of  the  river 
and  the  debouchure  of  the  small  stream,  already  mentioned, 
from  the  higher  ground,  may  point  to  its  being  the  site  of  a 
backwater  or  inlet  from  the  Parrett  which  had  been  embanked 
in  early  times.  The  excavations,  which  reached  a uniform 
floor  of  moist  and  homogeneous  clay,  apparently  extending 
from  the  embankment  at  the  foot  of  the  mound  toward  the 
corresponding  bank  across  the  level,  rather  favour  this  view 
than  otherwise.  The  silting-up  of  a Parrett  backwater,  once 
the  conditions  which  kept  it  clear  are  removed,  is  very  rapid, 
as  seen  in  the  present  day  brick-pits,  into  which  the  river  water 
is  admitted  for  the  purpose  of  refilling  with  clay — a process 
which  takes  but  twenty  years  or  less.  As  it  is  on  record  that 
there  was  a port  at  Downend,  known  in  very  early  days  as 
“ Downend  Pill,”  such  an  inlet,  embanked  for  obvious  reasons, 
might  well  have  formed  part  of  the  accommodation  for  the 
small  vessels  of  the  period  represented  by  the  pottery  found  in 
the  embankments  themselves. 

Unfortunately  circumstances  did  not  allow  of  the  work  being 
continued  till  some  positive  conclusion  had  been  reached,  but 
the  results  though  indefinite  at  present,  seem  fully  to  warrant  a 
resumption  of  the  work  when  opportunity  offers.  In  con- 
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elusion  those  responsible  for  the  work  wish  to  record  their 
appreciation  of  the  assistance  afforded  them  by  Mr.  Greenhill 
and  the  interest  he  showed  in  the  work. 

APPENDIX  I. 

Pottery  found  at  Downend,  near  Bridgwater. 
August  3-6,  1908. 

BY  H.  ST.  GEORGE  GRAY. 

I have  examined  the  188  fragments  and  rims  of  glazed  and 
unglazed  pottery  found  in  the  excavations,— -Cuttings  A,  B, 
and  C.  Of  that  number  41  fragments  were  found  in  Cutting 
A at  depths  ranging  from  1ft.  to  3ft.  9ins.  below  the  surface  ; 
87  fragments  in  Cutting  B,  depth  from  6ins.  to  3ft.  3ins. ; and 
60  fragments  in  Cutting  C,  depth  from  6ins.  to  3ft. 


Piece  of  a Mediaeval  Pot  found  in  the  Downend  Excavations,  1908. 

(From  a drawing  by  Mr.  E.  Sprankling.) 


Of  these  pieces  only  two  are  of  interest  from  an  ornamental 
point  of  view— both  typical  of  the  Norman  period.  One, 
B 22,  found  at  a depth  of  3ft.  2ins.  in  Cutting  B,  in  associa- 
tion with  other  early  mediaeval  shards,  two  fragmentary  pieces 
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of  iron  and  bits  of  animal  bone,  consists  of  one-third  of  the 
rim*  of  a large  but  thin  vessel,  which  when  complete  measured 
about  9ins^.  in  diameter  at  the  mouth.  The  rim,  as  seen  in  the 
accompanying  drawing,  is  straight  and  2ins.  in  depth  ; in  one 
place  it  is  connected  with  the  body  of  the  vessel  by  a small 
looped  handle  of  oval  section  ; in  another  position  a spout,  2ins. 
long,  of  circular  section  protrudes  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
vessel  in  a direction  almost  parallel  to  the  rim,  being  connected 
with  the  rim  by  a strut  for  its  greater  security.  The  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  rim  consists  of  oblique  parallel  scored  lines, t and  on 
the  bulge  of  the  vessel  of  the  “ combed  ” wavy  parallel  incisions 
so  common  in  early  mediaeval  times.  The  yellowish-green  lead 
glaze  of  the  outer  surface  has  now  very  nearly  disappeared. 

The  other  decorated  fragment,  C 20,  found  at  a depth  of 
about  3ft.  in  Cutting  C,  consists  of  the  handle  of  a vessel  of 
highly-fired  glazed  pottery,  ornamented  with  pairs  of  deep 
oblique  notches. 

Several  pieces  of  rims  were  found,  some  of  which  can  be 
matched  with  fragments  found  at  Castle  Neroche  in  19034 

Fourteen  “finds”  of  glazed  (mostly  green)  pottery  were 
found,  viz.,  seven  in  Cutting  A (nos.  2,  18,  19,  24,  32,  38  and 
44);  one  in  Cutting  B (no.  22,  previously  described)  ; and  six 
in  Cutting  C (nos.  1,  2,  6,  7,  8,  and  20).  These  are  all 
apparently  Norman  or  early  mediaeval.  Now  we  must  consider 
their  depth.  In  Cutting  A they  were  found  practically  from 
top  to  bottom,  i.e.,  from  depths  of  1ft.  to  3ft.  6ins.  ; in  Cutting 
B,  the  only  fragment  of  glazed  pottery  was  found  at  the  bottom 
of  the  excavation,  depth  3ft.  2ins.  ; and  in  Cutting  C,  the 
glazed  pieces  extended  from  a depth  of  6ins.  to  3ft.,  the 
deepest  point  at  which  pottery  was  found  here.  One  or  two 
fragments,  found  at  a depth  of  1ft.,  I should  be  inclined  to 
attribute  to  the  XIII  Century. 

* Restored  from  24  fragments. 

f See  similar  ornament,  Castle  Neroche  and  Pen  Pits,  Somerset,  Proc.  Som. 
Arch.  Soc.,  XLIX,  pt.  ii,  PI.  Ill,  fig.  10 ; and  p.  50,  fig.  5. 

X See  Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  XLIX,  pt.  ii,  p.  48,  fig.  4,  nos.  14,  17,  24  and  32. 
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It  is  seen,  then,  that  glazed  pottery,  none  of  which  can  he 
regarded  as  pre-Norman,  was  collected  in  the  three  cuttings 
from  top  to  bottom.  Unglazed  ware  was  found  in  exactly  the 
same  deposits,  and  of  these  many  of  the  highly-fired  fragments 
were  probably  glazed  originally  ; in  some  pieces  the  glaze 
appears  to  have  been  used  very  sparingly  and  is  only  barely 
traceable  owing  to  long  burial  and  decay. 

In  examining  each  of  the  188  fragments  singly,*  I have 
sorted  out  only  36  pieces  as  being  possibly  of  pre-Norman 
manufacture.  But  as  they  are  found  in  precisely  the  same 
deposits  as  much  of  the  glazed  ware,  they  npust  be  assigned  to 
the  early  mediaeval  period.  The  36  pieces  referred  to  are 
generally  of  a black,  brown  or  red  clay,  coarse,  gritty,  rotten, 
and  badly-baked,  and  in  the  last  respect  different  to  the  highly- 
fired,  brittle,  grey  and  light-red  w^ares  typical  of  Norman  and 
mediaeval  times. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  “ finds  ” of  glazed  pottery  of  pre- 
cisely similar  type  were  discovered  in  Cutting  A at  depths  of 
2ft.  2ins.,  3ft.  and  3ft.  6ins. ; and  that  hard  Norman  unglazed 
pottery  of  a similar  type  was  found  at  from  6ins.  to  1ft.  deep, 
and  also  at  a depth  of  3ft.  3ins. 

In  conclusion  I have  to  record  that  the  great  majority  of 
fragments  of  pottery  found  is  decidedly  of  early  mediaeval 
manufacture ; and  that  the  remainder  is  of  a character  most 
probably  of  Norman  date , but  as  a type  it  has  as  many  claims 
for  assignment  to  pre-Norman  (but  certainly  post-Roman) 
times,  as  to  the  early  mediaeval  period.  Some  of  the  vessels 
in  domestic  use  between  the  time  of  the  Romans  and  the 
Norman  Conquest  generally  have  a certain  amount  of 
Roman  character  impressed  on  them,  but  a suggestion  of  un- 
directed native  art  always  asserts  itself.  From  the  end  of  the 
V Century  to  the  XI  Century  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw 

* In  addition  to  these,  one  fragment  of  pottery,  numbered  A45,  was  found  on 
the  natural  platform  of  lias  referred  to  on  p.  166.  This  ware  is  of  a coarse  un- 
glazed quality  used  commonly  throughout  mediaeval  times. 
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any  hard  and  fast  lines  between  the  qualities  of  the  rougher 
earthenware. 

I have  been  in  correspondence  with  Mr.  R.  L.  Hobson,  of 
the  British  Museum,  on  the  subject  of  the  early  .pottery  of 
this  country  from  Roman  times  to  the  XIII  Century  ; but  he 
says  that  he  has  no  more  recent  information  on  the  subject 
than  that  summarized  in  the  Guide  to  the  English  Pottery  in 
the  British  Museum , 1904,  in  which  he  remarks  that  “ there  are 
no  ceramic  remains  that  can  with  any  certainty  be  said  to 
represent  the  last  four  centuries  of  the  Saxon  period,  and  this 
great  gap  can  only  be  filled  in  our  imaginations  from  the  exist- 
ing MS.  drawings  and  the  analogy  of  the  somewhat  rare 
continental  pottery  of  the  period.”  Mr.  Hobson,  proceeding 
to  discuss  the  points  raised  in  my  letter,  goes  on  to  say,  66  Of 
course  I cannot  help  feeling  that  some  of  our  early  pieces  with 
green  glaze  must  date  from  the  XI  Century  at  any  rate  ; but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  I know  of  that  can  definitely  settle 
the  point,  any  more  than  we  can  be  quite  certain  when  the 
green  glaze  was  first  used,  though  my  own  opinion  is  that  it 
came  over  with  the  Normans.  I am  not  forgetting  that  the 
Romans  used  it,  but  I am  referring  to  the  revival  in  Norman 
and  mediaeval  times  ; for  I think  its  use  must  have  been  quite 
lost  in  the  interval.  At  any  rate  there  is  no  trace  of  glaze  on 
any  known  Saxon  pot.  I quite  agree  with  you  that  the  differ- 
entiation of  unglazed  shards  from  Roman  to  Norman  times, 
and  even  later  than  that,  is  practically  impossible  ; and  I do 
not  know  of  any  glazed  ware  that  can  be  absolutely  dated 
between  1070  and  1170.” 


APPENDIX  II. 

The  following  references  to  Bownend  are  worth  notice  in  connection 
with  the  preceding  report  on  the  excavations  there. 

Victoria  Hist.  Somerset , I,  360  Haver  field : Romano- British 

Som.)  : — Aubrey*  mentions  coins  and  mins  of  Roman  age  1^  miles 

* Aubrey  MS.  15,  fob  122,  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Skinner,  Add.  MS. 
33716,  fol.  105,  in  the  British  Museum. 
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from  Bridgwater,  at  “Chiefe  Chidley  Mount. ” This  is  identified  in 
Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc .,  xxiii,  pt.  i,  35,  with  a mound  called  by  O.S. 
(50  n.e.)  Downend,  \ mile  from  Dunball  railway  station.  Skinner 
mentions  potsherds,  including  Samian,  and  late  Imperial  coins  as 
found  just  at  this  point.* 


Proceedings  Som.  Arch,  and  N.  H.  Soc.,  xxiii,  pt.  i,  35.  (29th 

Annual  Meeting,  at  Bridgwater,  August,  1877. 

CHISLEY  MOUNT. 

The  mound  bearing  the  above  name  is  situate  in  a field  alongside 
the  roadway,  and  close  to  a hamlet  known  as  Walpole,  but  marked 
“ Downend”  in  the  Ordnance  Map,  near  the  junction  of  the  Puriton 
road  and  the  turnpike  road  between  Dunball  and  Pawlett.  The 
sketch  shown  by  Mr.  Bull  was  examined  on  the  spot,  and  the  various 
entrenchments  marked  upon  it  were  traced.  The  mound  appears  to  be 
a small  hill-fort  commanding  the  Parret,  the  course  of  the  river  in 
early  times  being  considerably  nearer  to  the  mound.  It  was  one  of 
the  many  forts  which  were  held  to  guard  the  mineral  traffic  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  B.  C.  Greenhill,  the  owner,!  said  that  the  ground  was  quite 
untouched,  and  that  he  had  determined  that  nothing  should  be  done 
until  after  the  visit  of  the  Society.  He  said  that  many  years  ago  a 
Roman  road  could  be  traced,  starting  from  this  mound,  through  the 
adjoining  orchard,  and  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill ; and  that  it  seemed 
not  unlikely  that  the  road  between  Street  and  Glastonbury  was  con- 
nected with  it.  He  thought  that  the  mound  might  have  been  used 
in  the  trade  carried  on  in  tin  with  the  Phoenicians. 

Mr.  Hunt  suggested  that  there  was  no  need  to  go  back  further  than 
Roman  times.  He  asked  what  Mr.  Greenhill  now  purposed  to  have 
done  with  the  land. 

Mr.  Greenhill  said  that  he  thought  of  having  the  mound  opened, 
to  see  if  any  remains  were  to  be  found  inside  ; that  he  should  exercise 
great  care  in  any  search,  and  that  he  should  not  allow  the  face  and 
appearance  of  the  ground  to  be  destroyed. J 

* The  Mr.  Skinner  referred  to  is  the  Rev.  John  Skinner,  rector  of  Camerton 
from  1800  to  1839.  Prof.  Haverfield  says  of  him  : “ Skinner  was  an  enthu- 
siastic and  industrious  worker.  But  he  seems  to  have  been  impulsive  and 
unmethodical ; he  had  received  no  proper  archaeological  training,  and  his 
imagination  not  seldom  ran  away  with  his  natural  powers  of  observation.” 

t Father  of  the  present  owner,  Mr.  C.  W.  M.  Greenhill. 

I There  seems  to  be  no  subsequent  reference  in  the  Proceedings  to  Mr. 
Greenhill’s  proposed  excavations  at  Chisley  Mount,  which  apparently  were 
never  carried  out,  and  the  remains  do  not  appear  under  any  of  its  names  in  the 
list  of  camps,  etc  , referred  to  in  the  Proc . Som.  Arch.  Soc.  given  in  Y.  C.  H., 
Early  Man  section. 
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Proceedings  Som.  Arch.  Soc.,  1878,  xxiv,  pt.  ii,  p.  9.  From 
“ Roman  Somerset,”  by  Prebendary  Scarth  :• — “ At  Chisley  Mount , 
opposite  Bridgwater,  Roman  coins  are  said  to  have  been  found.”  And 
in  a foot-note  : “I  have  not  examined  this  station  personally,  but  it  is 
mentioned  in  Reynold’s  Iter  Britanniarum.  Collinson  supposes 
Bridgwater  to  have  sprung  from  the  ruins  of  a Roman  settlement  at 
the  west  end  of  Polden  Hill,  where  coins  and  old  foundations  of 
buildings  have  been  discovered.  [See  Aubrey’s  Mon.  Brit.  MS.)” 
Scarth  spells  it  Chisley  here  and  on  his  map ; but  at  p.  19,  in  a list  of 
places  where  Roman  coins  have  been  found,  Chidley. 
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BY  HENRY  LAYER,  F.S.A. 


DURING  the  years,  1846  to  1850,  I often  visited 
Boroughbridge  and  Athelney,  the  latter  frequently  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  that  spot  where  King  Alfred  was  said  to 
have  neglected  the  baking  of  the  cakes,  an  event  of  special 
interest  to  children  at  this  date. 

Sometimes  I went  by  river,  a very  convenient  method,  resid- 
ing as  1 did,  at  Bridgwater.  Occasionally  on  a holiday  I did 
the  journey  on  foot,  and  a most  interesting  trip  it  always 
proved.  At  the  period  mentioned,  there  was  close  to  the 
village  of  Boroughbridge  a factory  for  the  making  of  ordinary 
long  clay  pipes  ; the  larger  ones  were  the  well-known  “ church- 
wardens.” 

Some  men  were  employed  in  these  works — in  fact  all  the 
pipes  were  moulded  by  them  ; but  in  some  branches  nearly  all 
the  work  was  done  by  women  and  girls,  and  as  it  w’as  a light 
job,  it  could  be  just  as  well  carried  out  by  them. 

I do  not  remember  hearing  how  long  this  factory  had  been 
in  existence,  but  it  must  have  been  going  on  for  several  years, 
as  a raised  path  by  the  side  of  the  road  from  the  factory  to  the 
huts,  I am  about  to  describe,  was  formed  almost  entirely  by 
wastrels  and  broken  pipes,  a considerable  number  of  the  latter 
being  incidental  to  the  manufacture. 

The  manufacture  of  clay  pipes  is  a very  simple  art,  but 
still  it  always  interested  me,  but  nothing  to  the  extent  the 
huts  of  the  workers  did.  These  huts  were  built  on  the  road- 
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side,  between  the  road  proper  and  the  broad  marsh  ditch 
which  formed  the  boundary  of  the  road  at  this  part.  This 
ditch  was  generally  full  of  water,  and  it  was  very  useful  to 
these  people  for  various  domestic  purposes. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  huts  were  mostly  employed  at  the 
pipe  factory.  They  had  a healthy  appearance,  and  dressed  as 
comfortably  and  as  tidily  as  any  other  working-people  in  the 
district. 

Probably,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  finding  indica- 
tions of  where  these  huts  stood,  if  the  roadside  waste  was 
carefully  examined  from  the  bridge  at  Boroughbridge  to  the 
site  formerly  occupied  by  the  monastery,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  built  on  the  spot  where  King  Alfred  neglected  his  land- 
lady’s cakes  at  Athelney.  The  manner  of  their  erection  is 
almost  sure  to  have  left  sufficient  indications  for  enabling  their 
position  to  be  recognized. 

I have  always  felt  interested  in  these  dwellings,  as  they  appear 
to  me  to  be  a survival  of  the  huts  of  the  Bronze  and  earlier 
Ages, — not  an  unlikely  matter,  when  the  races  still  inhabiting 
Devon  and  Somerset  and  other  western  parts  are  considered. 
Their  mode  of  erection  was  this,  and  the  illustrations 
accompanying  this  paper  will  make  it  very  clear.  First,  a hole 
was  dug  in  the  ground  of  the  size  of  the  proposed  hut,  and  the 
soil  thrown  out  in  this  operation  was  piled  up  around  the 
excavation,  but  a portion  of  the  space  set  aside  for  the  pro- 
posed hut  had  only  the  top  spit  or  so  removed,  thus  leaving 
around  the  space  of  the  excavation  a raised  border  to  form  a 
sitting  or  sleeping  bank  in  the  finished  hut,  the  rest  of  the 
space  being  removed  a foot  or  two  deeper.  There  was  a space, 
at  one  end  usually,  left  on  the  same  level  as  the  sleeping  or 
sitting  banks,  and  this  formed  the  hearth. 

The  sides  of  the  hut,  where  necessary,  were  raised  by  a very 
strong  and  rough  wattle  or  basket-work  and  daubed  with  clay 
on  the  outside. 

A space  was  left  for  a door,  but  none  for  a window  : some 
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had  however  a bit  of  glass  for  light,  and  this  had  no  frame ; it 
was  simply  kept  in  position  by  the  clay-daubing.  It  was  not 
usually  required,  as  the  chimney  being  very  broad  and  low,  let 
in  a sufficiency  of  light,  when  for  any  reason,  it  was  necessary 
to  close  the  door  in  the  day-time.  This  chimney  was  also  of 


C 

i 


wattle  daubed  with  clay  inside  and  out,  and  in  this  respect 
differing  from  the  sides  of  the  hut  which  usually  had  daubing 
on  the  outside  only.  The  chimney  was  only  carried  a little 
above  the  roof,  and  this  latter  had  a good,  heavy,  but  rough 
thatch,  projecting  somewhat  considerably  beyond  the  walls, 
for  the  eaves  were  not  trimmed,  but  left  rough,  and  so  giving 
greater  protection  to  the  walls  against  rain.  The  fuel  used 
was,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  proximity  of  the  peat- 
moor, — peat,  in  all  its  forms.  This  was  by  far  the  best  fuel 
for  their  purposes,  as  it  is  much  less  risky  than  wood,  with  all 
the  thatch  about. 
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The  supports  of  the  roof  were  small  trees,  with  the  branches 
not  trimmed  closely,  thus  forming  convenient  pegs  extremely 
useful,  for  hanging  kettles,  frying-pans  and  other  articles  on. 

The  insides  of  these  huts  were  often  quite  black  from  smoke, 
their  low  chimneys  frequently  not  keeping  them  clear  of  it. 


The  door  was  a very  simple  contrivance,  being  simply  a flat 
piece  of  wattle-and-daub,  fitting  the  door  opening  fairly  well, 
and  when  in  use,  it  was  kept  in  its  place  by  a strand  of  rope, 
yarn  or  string,  or  occasionally  with  a withy.  When  the  door 
was  not  in  use  it  was  tilted  up  against  the  wall  of  the  hut, 
and  protected  from  the  rain  by  the  overhanging  thatch,  which 
for  obvious  reasons  extended  all  round  the  hut. 

All  the  huts  were  not  square, — some  were  round,  others 
oval, — but  in  all  cases  the  chimney  occupied  the  middle  of  the 
hut.  In  every  respect  the  square  huts  seemed  much  the  most 
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convenient.  From  this  description  it  might  be  imagined  they 
were  uncomfortable  dwellings,  hut  it  was  not  so.  The  position 
of  the  doorway  near  the  fire,  left  a large  part  of  the  hut 
always  clear  of  draughts,  and  on  enquiring  whether  they  were 
comfortable  dwellings,  I was  informed  by  some  of  the  in- 
mates that  they  were  born  in  a similar  hut  and  had  always 
found  them  comfortable  and  healthy.  In  many  parts  of 
Somersetshire  these  huts  might  be  found,  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  There  were  several  on  the  Quantocks ; 
their  inmates  were  makers  of  heather-  and  birch-brooms  and 
in  the  season  used  to  come  into  Bridgwater  and  Taunton  with 
whortleberries.  That  they  were  survivals  would  seem  very 
probable,  as  a very  similar  arrangement  is  found  in  excavat- 
ing ancient  hut-circles  on  Dartmoor  and  Exmoor,  and  other 
parts  of  Britain.  There  was  little  room  for  furniture,  but  this 
was  a matter  of  small  importance  ; seats  and  beds  were  pro- 
vided in  the  raised  bank  left  around  when  excavating  for  the 
hut,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  questionable  whether  the  thin  damp 
walls  of  a modern  brick  cottage  are  much  improvement  on 
these  snug,  dry  and  comfortable  dwellings. 

Those  mentioned  as  having  been  made  on  the  Quantocks, 
were  built  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  and  I have  often  heard 
these  people  say  that  if  you  could  build  one  of  these  during 
the  darkness  of  one  night,  that  is  between  the  evening  and  the 
morning,  it  was  yours,  and  no  one  could  make  you  pay  any 
rent.  I never  heard  of  the  claim  being  made,  but  that  it  was 
an  article  of  belief  among  the  people  is  very  certain.  Whether 
any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Quantock  district  still  hold  this 
idea  would  be  of  interest  to  discover,  and  if  would  be  of  still 
greater  interest  to  know  how  such  an  idea  originated.  Some 
years  since,  in  answer  to  an  enquiry,  what  had  become  of  these 
Athelney  huts,  it  having  been  stated  they  had  been  removed 
by  the  sanitary  authority,  this  statement  was  confirmed.  If 
an  insanitary  condition  prevailed,  which  I can  readily  believe, 
and  if  this  was  the  cause  of  their  removal,  but  little  can  be  said 
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against  such  action  of  the  authority  ; but  still  as  antiquaries  we 
may  much  regret  that  such  an  interesting  survival,  if  so  it  was, 
had  disappeared  from  amongst  us.  After  many  enquiries,  hut 
at  this  distance  (Colchester)  from  the  locality,  perhaps  I do  not 
approach  the  right  person,  as  one  on  the  spot  might  he  enabled 
to  do,  I have  never  been  able  to  find  anyone  who  has  any 
remembrance  of  these  huts  being  in  existence.  This  seems 
very  remarkable,  but  it  is  astonishing  how  soon  events  ap- 
parently disappear  from  the  majority  of  minds. 


iKotice  of  "IBook. 


“ Windows  : A Book  about  Stained  and  Painted  Glass,”  by  Lewis 
F.  Day.  (B.  T.  Batsford,  third  edition,  1909  ; pp.  xii,  420  ; copiously 
illustrated ; 21s.  net.) 

In  this  handsome  volume,  Mr.  L.  F.  Day  has  given  us  the  result  of 
more  than  forty  years’  loving  experience,  and  the  careful  reader  should 
rise  from  its  perusal  fairly  equipped  to  go  forth  and  appreciate  and 
enjoy  stained  glass  on  his  own  account.  Echoing  William  Morris,  that 
we  are  workmen  first  and  artists  afterwards,  the  author  begins  with  a 
history  of  workmanship  and  follows  on  with  that  of  design  : combining 
the  two  let  us  trace  very  shortly  the  story  of  stained  windows. 

In  the  XIII  Century  and  earlier,  we  have  the  deep,  translucent  colour 
of  gem- like  mosaic  made  of  pot-metal,  and  in  contrast  herewith  the 
silvery,  pearl-like  quality  of  “ grisaille”  produced  by  etching  on  white 
glass.  So  far,  pictures  are  mostly  confined  to  medallions,  and  are  too 
small  to  be  of  much  account.  Then  came  in  ruby  glass,  red  (and  blue 
also),  softened  by  being  fixed  on  white ; later  lending  itself  usefully  to 
“ flashing.”  Early  in  the  XIY  Century  was  discovered  the  beautiful 
yellow  “ stain,”  due  to  a solution  of  silver ; and  this,  by  its  fitness  for 
canopy  work  helped  on  those  pictorial  effects,  which  were  now  de- 
manded by  the  larger  windows  of  the  Decorated  period.  The  foliage 
of  this  period  is  natural,  not  conventional ; in  tone  it  is  transitional 
between  the  deep  colour  of  the  XIII  Century  and  the  delicate  silvery 
tints  of  the  Perpendicular.  In  that — the  Perpendicular— the  shrine 
work  is  white  or  yellow,  with  figures  nearly  white  on  a blue  or  ruby 
background.  By  the  XV  Century,  not  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
window  would  be  coloured,  and  though  in  some  places  the  old  love  of 
deep  colour  still  asserted  itself,  windows  all  in  white  glass,  or  in  white 
and  stain,  are  quite  usual.  By  this  time,  half  the  window,  or  more, 
might  be  occupied  by  one  design,  and  the  picture  was  steadily  en- 
croaching on  workmanship.  Until  about  1530,  however,  colour  and 
design  went  on  amicably  hand  in  hand  ; then,  the  renaissance  came 
in,  with  its  larger  pictorial  claims,  and  the  free  use  of  enamel  instead 
of  the  old  pot-metal.  At  first,  whilst  it  still  combined  the  decorative 
with  the  pictorial,  the  renaissance  was  but  the  completion  of  the  later 
Gothic  ; but  by  the  close  of  the  XVI  Century,  glass  and  architecture 
were  both  sacrificed  ; and  this  went  from  bad  to  worse  until  the  art  of 
staining  glass  died  out,  only  to  be  revived  in  our  own  day.  For  us, 
the  rule  should  be  certainly  to  aim  in  our  windows  at  congruity  with 
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the  architecture ; but  whilst  we  gather  up  the  best  from  the  past, 
assuredly  we  need  not  copy  the  faults  of  earlier  periods  either  in 
workmanship  or  design. 

As  to  seeing  windows,  whilst  France  is  much  richer  than  we  are  in 
early  glass,  and  there  is  fine  renaissance  in  Belgium,  we  have  good 
specimens  of  XIII  Century  work  in  Salisbury  and  Canterbury,  and  of 
its  grisaille  in  the  “ Five  Sisters  ” at  York.  The  XIY  Century  is  well 
represented  at  Wells  and  in  the  nave  at  York,  where  the  chancel  has 
typical  samples  of  the  late  Gothic  or  Perpendicular  glass.  Specimens 
of  good  renaissance,  about  1520,  may  be  seen  in  King’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge ; and  how  not  to  treat  glass  may  be  learnt  from  the  Reynolds 
window  in  New  College,  Oxford. 


D.  P.  ALFORD. 
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C.  E.  Burnell,  Shepton  Mallet 
Thos.  S.  Bush,  Bath 

J.  0.  Cash,  Wincanton 
Rev.  Canon  Church,  f.s.a.,  Wells 
W.  S.  Clark,  Street 
Rev.  Preb.  J.  Coleman. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Coleman. 

John  Coles,  Junr.,  Frome 
H.  C.  A.  Day,  Clevedon 
Rev.  J.  A.  Dodd,  Axbridge 
Sir  E.  H.  Elton,  Bart.,  Clevedon 
E.  A.  Fry,  London 
Rev.  Preb.  I.  S.  Gale. 

Rev.  Preb.  C.  Grant,  Glastonbury 
Rev.  W.  H.  P.  G reswell,  North 
Quantocks 

Rev.  J.  Hamlet,  Barrington 
Rev.  Preb.  Hancock,  f.s.a., 
Punster 

Rev.  E.  H.  Bates  Harbin,  Yeovil 


Rev.  D.  LI.  Hayward,  Bruton 
Rev.  C.  H.  Heale,  Williton 
Chancellor  Scott  Holmes,  Wells 
H.  W.  P.  Hoskyns,  Crewkerne 
Rev.  W.  Hunt,  London 
W.  Macmillan,  Castle  Cary 
Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall,  West  Monkton 
Hugh  Norris,  South  Petherton 
J.  B.  Paynter,  Yeovil 
Rev.  D.  M.  Ross,  Langport 
Rev.  F.  S.  P.  Seale,  Burnham 
Rev.  Preb.  G.  E.  Smith. 

Rev.  Preb.  J.  Street,  Ilminster 

E.  Swanwick,  Milverton 

G.  F.  Sydenham,  Dulverton 
Rev.  C.  S.  Taylor,  f.s.a.,  Banicell 
Charles  Tite,  Taunton 
R.  H.  Walter,  Stoke-under-Ham 
Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver,  f.s.a.,  Milton 
J.  R.  H.  Weaver,  Oxford 
Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler,  Dorset 

F.  Were,  Gloucestershire 


Rev.  D.  P.  Alford 
Yen.  Archdeacon  Ask  with 
Lt.-Col.  Chisholm-Batten 
Arthur  E.  Eastwood 
H.  Franklin 


Committee : 

Rev.  Arthur  J.  Hook 
Rev.  S.  J.  M.  Price,  d.d. 
Rev.  D.  J.  Pring 
Rev.  W.  T.  Reeder 
Rev.  J.  Worthington 


The  President , Vice-Presidents , Trustees , Treasurer , General  and  Local 
Secretaries , are  ex-officio  Members  of  the  Committee. 


Assistant  Secretary  Curator  & librarian: 

H.  St.  George  Gray,  Taunton  Castle. 
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Brartcfj  anti  Sfftliateti  Societies. 

Bate  of 
Affiliation. 

1890.  Northern  Branch.— President : — Sir  Edward  Fry,  p.c., 

d.c.l.,  &c.  Hon.  Treasurer : — C.  O.  Master.  Hon.  Sec- 
retaries : — Francis  Were  and  G.  H.  Wollaston. 

1891.  Axbridge  Branch  (limited  to  80  members).— President : — 

Colonel  Wm.  Long,  c.m.g.  Hon.  Treasurer : — Maj.  G. 
Davies.  Hon.  Secretary  : — C.  H.  Bothamley. 

1895.  Wincanton  Field  Club. — President : — T.  H.  M.  Bailward. 

Hon.  Treasurer F.  T.  Fowler.  Hon.  Secretary  Geo. 
Sweetman.  (Established  1889). 

1899.  Taunton  Field  Club  and  Conversazione. — President : — 
Rev.  D.  P.  Alford.  Hon.  Secretary  : — C.  Tite. 

1902.  Glastonbury  Antiquarian  Society.— President : — Arthur 

Bulleid,  f.s.a.  Hon.  Treasurer: — G.  C.  Swayne.  Hon. 
Secretaries : — G.  C.  Swayne  and  Rev.  A.  J.  Hook. 

1903.  Bath  and  District  Branch.  —President : — The  Right  Hon. 

Lord  Hylton,  f.s.a,  Hon.  Treasurer  and  Secretary'. — 
Thomas  S.  Bush.  Hon.  Secretary  : — Gerald  J.  Grey. 

1904.  Shepton  Mallet  Natural  History  Society. — President : — 

John  Higgins.  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer: — G.  H. 
Mitchell. 

1905.  Wells  Natural  History  and  Archaeological  Society. — 

President: — The  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Hon. 
Secretary ;— Rev.  H.  J.  Green. 

1909.  Entomological  Section  of  the  Som.  Arch.  & N.  H.  Society. 

Headquarters Taunton  Castle.  President : — W.  Mac- 
millan. Recorder : — A.  E.  Hudd,  f.s.a.,  f.e.s.  Hon. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  : — Henry  H.  Slater. 


Representative  Trustee  on  the  Axbridge  Town  Trust: 

Col.  William  Long,  c.m.g. 


Representative  Trustee  on  the  Ilchester  Town  Trust : 

Rev.  E.  H.  Bates  Harbin,  m.a. 


Societies,  etc.,  in  Corresponoencc  for  tbe  (fficcfoange 
of  Publications. 


British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

British  Museum,  Copyright  Office. 

British  Museum,  Natural  History,  South  Kensington. 

Public  Record  Office. 

Guildhall  Library,  City  of  London. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
British  Archaeological  Association. 

Royal  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 

Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland. 

Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Royal  Dublin  Society. 

The  British  School  at  Rome. 

Associated  Architectural  Societies  of  the  Midlands. 

Bath  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club. 

Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society. 

Bristol  Naturalists’  Society. 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society. 

Chester  and  North  Wales  Archaeological  and  Historic  Society. 
Clifton  Antiquarian  Club. 

Cornwall,  Royal  Institution  of. 

Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological 
Society. 

Derbyshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society. 
Dorset  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club. 
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Essex  Archaeological  Society. 

Essex  Field  Club. 

Hampshire  Field  Club  and  Archaeological  Society. 
Hertfordshire  Natural  History  Society. 

Kent  Archaeological  Society. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Historic  Society. 

Liverpool  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 

London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society. 

Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Society  of  Antiquaries  of. 
Northamptonshire  Natural  History  Society. 

Plymouth  Institution  and  Devon  and  Cornwall  N.  H.  Society. 
Powys-Land  Club,  Montgomeryshire. 

Shropshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society. 
Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology  and  Natural  History. 

Surrey  Archaeological  Society. 

Sussex  Archaeological  Society. 

Thoreshy  Society,  Leeds. 

Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society. 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society. 

Geologists’  Association. 

Architectural  and  Topographical  Society. 

The  Reliquary  and  Illustrated  Archaeologist. 

The  Antiquary. 

The  Scottish  Historical  Review. 

Canadian  Institute. 

Old  Colony  Historical  Society,  Taunton,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  U.S.A. 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Washington,  U.S.A. 

United  States  National  Museum,  Washington,  U.S.A. 


Hist  of  2©emt)et0,  1909=10 


Those  marked  * are  Life  Members. 

Those  marked  f are  Members  of  the  General  Committee. 

Those  marked  J are  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Members. 

1900  Abbot,  H.  Napier,  5,  Downside  Road,  Clifton. 

1880  IAcland,  Sir  C.  T.  D.,  Bart.,  Killerton  Park,  Exeter,  V.P. 
1905  Adams  E.  Cay,  Effingham  House,  Oldfield  Park,  Bath. 

1905  Aldridge,  Rev.  G.  de  Y.,  Kingweston  Rectory,  Somerton. 
1897  f Alford,  Rev.  D.  P.,  South  View,  South  Road,  Taunton. 

1899  Alford,  Rev.  Martin,  Eversleigh,  Minehead. 

1903  Alford,  Mrs.  Martin,  „ „ 

1907  Alford,  Robert,  Heale  House,  Curry  Rivel. 

1884  Allen,  F.  J.  m.d.,  8,  Halifax  Road,  Cambridge. 

1908  Alleyne,  Miss  H.  M.,  The  Lawn,  Staplegrove,  Taunton. 

1896  Allhusen,  Wilton,  Pinhay,  Lyme  Regis. 

1900  Andrew,  T.  H.,  Northwood,  Minehead. 

1901  Anstice,  Rev.  J.  B.,  3,  Prews  Terrace,  Burnham. 

1902  Aplin,  J.  Shorland,  Overdale,  Yeovil. 

1904  Arden-Davis,  Rev.  R.,  The  Vicarage,  Clevedon. 

1908  Armitage,  A.,  Haygrass  House,  Taunton. 

1908  Arnold,  F.  S.,  Northway  House,  Taunton. 

1907  Arnold,  T.  P.,  Marsh  House,  Kingston,  Taunton. 

1909  Ashby,  Francis,  Sidcot,  Winscombe. 

1903  Ashman,  T.  R.,  Devonshire  Cottage,  Wells  Road,  Bath. 

1876  Ashworth-Hallet,  Mrs.,  Claverton  Lo.,  Bathwick  Hill,  Bath 
1894  fAsKWiTH,  Ven.  Archdeacon,  St.  Mary’s  Vicarage,  Taunton. 
1899  Atchley,  Rev.  H.  G.  S.,  Oakhill  Vicarage,  Bath. 

1884  Atkins,  J.  M.,  9,  High  Street,  Wells. 

1908  Attwood,  Geo.,  m.i.c.e.,  f.g.s.,  Steynings  Manor,  Stogursey. 
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1888  Austen,  Eev.  E.  G.,  Berrow  Vicarage,  Burnham. 

1909  Austin,  Rupert  C.,  a.r.i.b.a.,  Old  Queen  St.,  Westminster,  S.W. 

1910  Austin,  Stanley,  Brookfield,  Blagdon  Hill,  Taunton. 

1897  Aveline,  H.  T.  S.,  Cotford,  Norton  Fitz warren,  Taunton. 

1879  Badcock,  Daniel,  Kilve  Court,  Bridgwater. 

1901  Badcock,  Miss  Henrietta,  Euston  Lodge,  Taunton. 

1872  t Badcock,  H.  J.,  Broadlands,  Taunton,  Trustee,  Treasurer. 

1891  Bagehot,  Mrs.  Walter,  Herds  Hill,  Langport. 

1909  Bailey,  A.  A.,  Wanganella,  Glastonbury. 

1909  Bailey,  Mrs.  A.  A.,  ,,  „ 

1888  IBailward,  T.  H.  M.,  Manor  House,  Horsington,  V.P. 

1883  t Baker,  E.  E.,  f.s.a.,  The  Glebe  House,  Weston-super-Mare. 

1892  Baker,  Rev.  S.  O.,  Red  Lodge,  Clevedon. 

1897  Baker,  W.  T.,  Elsmere,  Northfield,  Bridgwate'r. 

1908  Baldqck,  Colonel  W.,  Sunnycroft,  Wellington. 

1909  Barclay,  Fergusson,  Manor  Mead,  Weston-super-Mare. 

1904  Barnes,  W.  F.,  High  Street,  Shepton  Mallet. 

1906  Barnicott,  Percy  J.,  Hill  Rise,  Taunton. 

1894  Barnstaple  Athen^um,  North  Devon. 

1902  Barnwell,  Rev.  Preb.  H.  L.,  St.  John’s  Vicarage,  Glastonbury. 
1875  Barrett,  Jonathan,  Ashfield  Lodge,  Taunton. 

1872  Barrett,  Major,  Moredon  House,  North  Curry. 

1908  Barrett,  Miss,  Ashfield  Lodge,  Taunton. 

1896  Barstow,  J.  J.  Jackson,  The  Lodge,  Weston-super-Mare. 

1891  Bartelot,  Rev.  R.  G.,  Fordington  St.  George,  Dorchester. 

1908  Bastard,  Rev.  J.  M.,  The  Vicarage,  Wilton,  Taunton. 

1904  •K'Bath,  The  Most  Noble  the  Marquess  of,  Longleat,  Warminster, 

V.P. 

1907  Bath,  The  Corporation  of,  Guildhall,  Bath,  ( Reference  Library.) 
1887  Batten,  Henry  B.,  Aldon,  Yeovil.  f 

1886  Batten,  H.  Cary  G.,  Leigh  Lodge,  Abbot’s  Leigh,  Bristol. 

1899  Batten,  Mrs.  H.  Cary  G.,  „ „ ,, 

1903  Batten,  H.  C.  Cary,  „ „ ,, 

1897  Batten,  John  Beardmore,  „ „ „ 

1886  Batten,  H.  Phelips,  Lufton,  Yeovil. 

1886  Batten,  Col.  J.  Mount,  c.b.,  Mornington  Lodge,  West 
Kensington,  W.,  and  Upcerne,  Dorchester. 
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1907  Baynes,  Rev.  Preb.  R.  E.,  The  Lammas,  Minchinhampton. 

1908  Baynham,  Rev.  A.  W.,  The  Vicarage,  Ash  Priors,  Taunton. 

1908  Bazell,  C.,  53,  Louis  Street,  Spring  Bank,  Hull. 

1903  Beale,  Frank,  Bank  House,  Clevedon. 

1873  *Beddoe,  J.,  m.d.,  ll.d.,  p.R.s.,  The  Chantry,  Bradford-on-Avon. 

1909  Belcher,  Walter,  Fore  Street,  Bridgwater. 

1897  Bell,  Rev.  W.  A.,  Charlynch  Rectory,  Bridgwater. 

1906  Bennett,  Rev.  E.  S.  M.,  The  Egerton  House,  Upper  Northgate 

Street,  Chester. 

1891  Bennett,  Mrs.,  2,  Bradmore  Road,  Oxford. 

1908  Bennett,  Geo.  Wheatley,  i.s.o.,  Westerholme,  Ilminster. 

1893  Bentley,  F.  J.  R.,  Woodlands,  Wellington. 

1895  Bere,  Charles,  The  Lodge,  Milverton. 

1909  Beresford,  Rev.  Preb.  J.,  St.  Cuthbert’s  Vicarage,  Wells. 

1907  Berryman,  F.  H.,  Field  House,  Shepton  Mallet. 

1898  Berthon,  Mrs.,  North  Curry;  21,  St.  Leonard’s  Road,  Exeter. 
1883  Bicknell,  A.  S.,  Barcombe  House,  Barcombe,  Sussex. 

1900  Biggs,  W.  B.,  Barry  Lodge,  Weston-super-Mare. 

1907  Birkbeck,  L.  C.  H.,  Church  Square,  Taunton. 

1908  Birks,  Rev.  J.,  f.g.s.,  18,  Belvedere  Road,  Taunton. 

1902  Blake,  Colonel  M.  Locke,  Bridge  House,  South  Petherton. 

1908  Blake,  E.  J.  The  Old  House,  Crewkerne. 

1908  Blake,  W.  Farewell,  Bridge  House,  South  Petherton. 

1891  Blathwayt,  Lt.-Col.  Linley,  f.l.s.,  Eagle  House,  Batheaston. 

1910  Blathwayt,  R.  W.,  Dyrham  Park,  Chippenham. 

1887  Blathwayt,  Rev.  Wynter  E.,  Dyrham  Rectory,  Chippenham. 
1878  Blathwayt,  Rev.  W.  T.,  Dyrham,  Chippenham  (deceased). 

1908  Blathwayt,  G.  W.  Wynter,  Melksham  House,  N.  Wilts. 

1909  Bogue,  W.  A.,  f.e.s.,  Wilts  and  Dorset  Bank,  Watchet. 

1903  f Bond,  F.  Bligh,  f.r.i.b.a.,  Star  Life  Chambers,  Bristol. 

1897  Bond,  Rev.  R.  S.,  Thorne  Rectory,  Yeovil. 

1909  Bonus,  Maj.  General  J.,  r.e.,  Southfield  House,  near  Frome. 

1898  Boodle,  R.  W.,  7,  Pershore  Road,  Birmingham. 

1896  Booker,  Wm.  Thos.,  Southernhay,  Wellington. 

1905  Boord,  Percy,  57,  RedclifFe  Gardens,  Londoh,  S.W. 

1887  Boston  Public  Library,  U.S.A.,  per  Kegan  Paul,  Triibner 
and  Co.,  Dryden  House,  43,  Gerrard  Street,  London,  W. 
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1896  Bothamley,  Rev.  Preb.  H.,  Richmond  Lodge,  Bath. 

1892  Bothamley,  C.  H.,  Weston-super-Mare. 

1878  Bouverie,  H.  H.  Pleydell,  Brymore,  Bridgwater. 

1908  Bowes-Lyon,  The  Hon.  Francis,  Norton  Manor,  Taunton. 

1908  Bowles,  Lieut.  G.  D.,  The  Knapp,  Barrington,  Ilminster. 

1908  Bownes,  Mrs.,  Creech  St.  Michael,  Taunton. 

1905  Boyle,  Lady,  63,  Queen’s  Gate,  London,  S.W. 

1904  Boyle,  Montgomerie,  The  Manor,  Staple  Fitzpaine,  Taunton. 

1906  t Boyle,  R.  C.,  The  Grove,  Cheddon  Fitzpaine,  Joint  Treasurer. 

1897  Boys,  Rev.  H.  A.,  North  Cadbury  Rectory,  S.O.  Somerset. 

1905  Bradford,  A.  E.,  Hendford  Cottage,  Yeovil. 

1905  Bradford,  Mrs.  A.  E.,  ,,  „ „ 

1908  Bradford,  Mrs.  John,  Ashfield,  Martock. 

1902  Braithwaite,  Joseph  Bevan,  The  Highlands,  New  Barnet. 

1903  Braithwaite,  John  B.,  Ferniehurst,  Hampstead  Way,  Golder’s 

Green,  N.W. 

1908  Braithwaite,  J.  F.,  Caerleon,  Northumberland  Road,  Willen- 
hall  Park,  New  Barnet. 

1899  Bramble,  Miss  E.  M.,  Caerleon,  Weston-super-Mare. 

1908  Brancker,  Rev.  P.  W.,  Brent  Knoll  Yicarage,  Highbridge. 
1902  Bristol  Public  Library,  (E.  R.  N.  Mathews,  Librarian.) 
1889  Broadmead,  W.  B.,  Enmore  Castle,  Bridgwater. 

1908  Brockington,  Rev.  A.  Allen,  Merrow,  Taunton. 

1877  Broderip,  Edmund,  Cossington  Manor,  Bridgwater. 

1898  Brown,  David,  Estayne  House,  Wellington  Road,  Taunton. 
1882  Brown,  John,  Wadeford  House,  Chard. 

1905  Brown,  Robert,  Brent  Lodge,  Taunton  Road,  Bridgwater. 
1886  Brown,  W.  H.  M.,  Highfield,  Sherborne. 

1906  Bruton,  F.  A.,  2,  Clyde  Road,  West  Didsbury,  Manchester. 
1886  Brutton,  J.,  7,  Princes  Street,  Yeovil. 

1908  Bryan,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  Charlton  Adam  Yicarage,  Somerton. 

1909  Brymer,  Yen.  Archdeacon  F.  A.,  Charlton  Mackrell  Rectory, 

Somerton. 

1906  Buckland,  J.  C.,  4,  East  Street,  Taunton. 

1881  Bull,  Rev.  T.  Williamson,  Charlecote,  Lansdown,  Bath. 

1893  fBuLLEiD,  Arthur,  f.s.a.,  Dymboro,  Midsomer  Norton,  Bath. 
1905  Bulleid,  Mrs.  Arthur,  „ „ 
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1882 
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1909 
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1907 
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1906 

1874 

1906 

1904 

1908 

1909 

1875 

1904 

1892 

1863 

1908 
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Buller,  W.  A.,  The  Croft,  Wiveliscombe. 

Burn,  B.  Christie,  Sidcot  School,  Winscombe. 

[Burnell,  C.  E.,  Henley,  Shepton  Mallet. 

Bush,  R.  C.,  1,  Winifred’s  Dale,  Bath. 

IBush,  Thos.  S.,  20,  Camden  Crescent,  Bath. 

Bush,  Mrs.  T.  S.,  „ „ „ 

Butler,  W.  B.,  The  Bank,  High  Street,  Taunton. 

Byne,  Major  R.  M.,  10,  Tregonwell  Road,  Minehead. 

Cameron,  A.  C.  G.,H.  M.  Geolog.  Survey  {retired),  Harcombe 
Bank,  Uplyme,  Devon. 

Capel,  Arthur,  Bulland  Lodge,  Wiveliscombe. 

Caroe,  W.  D.,  f.s.a.,  3,  Great  College  St.,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
Carr,  Jonathan,  Wood  House,  Twerton,  Bath. 

Carr,  Thos.,  Poolemeade,  Twerton,  Bath. 

Cartwright,  Rev.  H.  A.,  3,  St.  Michael’s  Mount,  Honiton. 
|Cash,  J.  O.,  High  Street,  Wincanton. 

Cayley,  Rev.  R.  A.,  Stowell  Rectory,  Sherborne. 
Chadwyck-Healey,  The  Worshipful  Chancellor  Sir  C.  E.  H., 
k.c.b.,  k.g.,  Wyphurst,  Cranleigh ; and  New  Place,  Porlock. 
Chaffey,  B.,  Wilts  and  Dorset  Bank,  Salisbury. 
Chafyn-Grove,  G.  Troyte,  f.s.a.,  North  Coker  Ho.,  Yeovil. 
Chamberlain,  G.  P.,  The  Grove,  Staplegrove. 

Chambers,  E.  W.,  Castle  Hill  House,  Nether  Stowey, Bridgwater. 
Channer,  J.  S.,  Bishop’s  Hull,  Taunton. 

Chant,  T.  W.,  Stowe  Lodge,  Watford,  Herts. 

Chanter,  Rev.  J.  E.,  The  Rectory,  Parracombe,  S.O. 

Chapman,  A.  Allan,  10,  Elm  Grove,  Taunton. 

Chapman,  Ernest  M.,  Wyndham,  Wilton,  Taunton. 
Charbonnier,  T.,  Art  Gallery,  Lynmouth. 

Chater,  A.  G.*  41,  Porchester  Square,  London,  W. 

Cheales,  liev.  Alan,  Hagworthingham,  Clevedon. 

Cheetham,  F.  H.,  Triscombe  House,  Taunton. 

Chichester,  Mrs.  C.,  Hazelcroft,  Horsington,  Templecombe. 
tCHiSHOLM-BATTEN,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  F.,  Thornfalcon,  Taunton; 

and  Athenaeum  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  Trustee. 

[Church,  Rev.  Canon,  f.s.a.,  Sub-Dean,  Wells,  V.P. 

Claridge,  E.  H.,  London  Hotel,  Taunton. 
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THIS  Society  shall  be  denominated  “ The  Somersetshire 
Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society;”  and  its 
object  shall  be  the  cultivation  of,  and  collecting  imformation  on, 
Archaeology  and  Natural  History  in  their  various  branches,  but  more 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  County  of  Somerset,  and  the 
establishment  of  a Museum  and  Library. 

II. — The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a Patron  and 
Trustees,  elected  for  life ; a President ; Vice-Presidents  ; General  and 
District  or  Local  Secretaries ; and  a Treasurer ; elected  at  each 
Anniversary  Meeting  ; with  a Committee  of  twelve,  six  of  whom 
shall  go  out  annually  by  rotation,  but  may  be  re-elected.  No  person 
shall  be  elected  on  the  Committee  until  he  shall  have  been  six  months 
a Member  of  the  Society. 

III. — Anniversary  General  Meetings  shall  be  held  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  the  Officers,  of  receiving  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
for  the  past  year,  and  of  transacting  all  other  necessary  business,  at 
such  time  and  place  as  the  Committee  shall  appoint,  of  which  Meet- 
ings three  weeks’  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  Members. 

IV. — There  shall  also  be  a General  Meeting  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mittee, for  the  purpose  of  receiving  reports,  reading  Papers,  and 
transacting  business.  All  Members  shall  have  the  privilege  of  intro- 
ducing one  friend  to  the  Anniversary  and  General  Meetings. 

V. — The  Committee  is  empowered  to  call  Special  Meetings  of  the 
Society  upon  receiving  a requisition  signed  by, ten  Members.  Three 
weeks’  notice  of  such  Special  Meeting  and  its  objects,  shall  be  given 
to  each  Member. 

VI.  — The  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  directed  by  the  Committee 
(of  which  the  Officers  of  the  Society  will  be  ex-officio  Members), 
which  shall  hold  monthly  Meetings  for  receiving  Reports  from  the 
Secretaries  and  sub-Committees,  and  for  transacting  other  necessary 
business;  three  of  the  Committee  shall  be  a quorum.  Members  may 
attend  the  Monthly  Committee  Meetings  after  the  official  business  has 
been  transacted. 

VII. — The  Chairman  at  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  have  a 
casting  vote,  in  addition  to  his  vote  as  a Member. 
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VIII — One  (at  least)  of  the  Secretaries  shall  attend  each  Meeting, 
and  shall  keep  a record  of  its  proceedings.  The  property  of  the 
Society  shall  be  held  in  Trust  for  the  Members  by  twelve  Trustees, 
who  shall  be  chosen  from  the  Members  at  any  General  Meeting. 
All  Manuscripts  and  Communications  and  other  property  of  the 
Society  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  the  Secretaries. 

IX.  — Candidates  for  admission  as  Members  shall  be  proposed  by 
two  Members  at  any  of  the  General  or  Committee  Meetings,  and 
the  election  shall  be  determined  by  ballot  at  the  next  Committee  or 
General  Meeting;  three-fourths  of  the  Members  present  balloting 
shall  elect.  The  Rules  of  the  Society  shall  be  subscribed  by  every 
person  becoming  a Member. 

X.  — Ladies  shall  be  eligible  as  Members  of  the  Society  without 
ballot,  being  proposed  by  two  Members  and  approved  by  the  majority 
of  the  Meeting. 

XI.  — Each  Member  shall  pay  Ten  Shillings  and  Sixpence  on 
admission  to  the  Society,  and  Ten  Shillings  and  Sixpence  as  an 
annual  subscription,  which  shall  become  due  on  the  first  of  January 
in  each  year,  and  shall  be  paid  in  advance. 

XII.  — Donors  of  Ten  Guineas  or  upwards  shall  be  Members  for 
life. 

XIII.  — -At  General  Meetings  of  the  Society  the  Committee  may 
recommend  persons  to  be  balloted  for  as  Honorary  and  Corresponding 
Members. 

XIV.  — When  an  office  shall  become  vacant,  or  any  new  appoint- 
ment shall  be  requisite,  the  Committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  up 
the  same  : such  appointments  shall  remain  in  force  only  till  the  next 
General  Meeting,  when  they  shall  be  either  confirmed  or  annulled. 

XV.  — The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  Subscriptions  and  Donations 
made  to  the  Society,  and  shall  pay  all  accounts  passed  by  the  Com- 
mittee ; he  shall  keep  a book  of  receipts  and  payments,  which  he 
shall  produce  whenever  the  Committee  shall  require  it ; the  accounts 
shall  be  audited  previously  to  the  Anniversary  Meeting  by  two 
Members  of  the  Committee  chosen  for  that  purpose,  and  an  abstract 
of  them  shall  be  read  at  the  meeting. 

XVI.  — No  change  shall  be  made  in  the  laws  of  the  Society  except 
at  a General  or  Special  Meeting,  at  which  twelve  Members  at  least 
shall  be  present.  Of  the  proposed  change  a month’s  notice  shall 
be  given  to  the  Secretaries,  who  shall  communicate  the  same  to  each 
Member  three  weeks  before  the  Meeting. 

XVII.  — Papers  read  at  Meetings  of  the  Society,  may  (with  the 
Author’s  consent  and  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Committee)  be 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 

XVIII. — No  religious  or  political  discussions  shall  be  permitted  at 
Meetings  of  the  Society. 
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XIX.  — Any  person  contributing  books  or  specimens  to  the  Museum 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  resume  possession  of  them  in  the  event  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  Society.  Persons  shall  also  have  liberty  to  deposit 
books  or  specimens  for  a specific  time  only. 

XX.  — In  case  of  dissolution,  the  real  property  of  the  Society  in 
Taunton  shall  be  held  by  the  Trustees,  for  the  advancement  of 
Literature,  Science  and  Art,  in  the  Town  of  Taunton  and  the  county 
of  Somerset. 


i&ulcs  for  tfjc  ©ofoermnent  of  tfje  ILtfararo. 

1.  — The  Library  shall  be  open  for  the  use  of  the  Members  of  the 
Society  daily  (with  the  exception  of  Sundays,  Good  Friday  and 
Christmas  Day),  from  Ten  in  the  Morning  till  Five  in  the  Afternoon, 
from  April  to  August  inclusive,  and  during  the  remaining  months  of 
the  year  until  Four  o’clock. 

2.  — Every  Member  of  the  Society  whose  annual  subscription  shall 
not  be  more  than  three  months  in  arrears  may  borrow  out  of  the 
Library  not  more  than  two  volumes  at  a time,  and  may  exchange 
any  of  the  borrowed  volumes  for  others  as  often  as  he  may  please, 
but  so  that  he  shall  not  have  more  than  two  in  his  possession  at  any 
one  time. 

3.  — Every  application  by  any  Member  who  shall  not  attend  in 
person  for  the  loan  of  any  book  or  books  shall  be  in  writing. 

4.  — So  much  of  the  title  of  every  book  borrowed  as  will  suffice  to 
distinguish  it,  the  name  of  the  borrower,  and  the  time  of  borrowing 
it,  shall  be  entered  in  a book,  to  be  called  the  “ Library  Delivery 
Book  ; ” and  such  entry,  except  the  application  be  by  letter,  shall  be 
signed  by  the  borrower ; and  the  return  of  books  borrowed  shall  be 
duly  entered  in  the  same  book. 

5.  — The  book  or  books  borrowed  may  either  be  taken  away  by  the 
borrower,  or  sent  to  him  in  any  reasonable  and  recognised  mode 
which  he  may  request,  and  should  no  request  be  made,  then  the 
Curator  shall  send  the  same  to  the  borrower  by  such  mode  as  the 
Curator  shall  think  fit. 

6.  — All  cost  Of  the  packing,  and  of  the  transmission  and  return  of 
the  book  or  books  borrowed,  shall  in  every  case  be  defrayed  by  the 
Member  who  shall  have  borrowed  the  same. 

7.  — No  book  borrowed  out  of  the  Library  shall  be  retained  for  a 
longer  period  than  one  month  if  the  same  be  applied  for  in  the  mean- 
time by  any  other  member;  nor  in  any  case  shall  any  book  be 
retained  for  a longer  period  than  three  months. 
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8.  — Every  Member  who  shall  borrow  any  book  out  of  the  Library 
shall  be  responsible  to  the  Society  for  its  safety  and  good  condition 
from  the  time  of  its  leaving  the  Library  ; also  if  he  borrow  any  book 
or  manuscript  within  the  Library,  till  it  shall  be  returned  by  him. 
And  in  case  of  loss  or  damage,  he  shall  replace  the  same  or  make  it 
good  ; or,  if  required  by  the  Committee,  shall  furnish  another  copy  of 
the  entire  work  of  which  it  may  be  part. 

9.  — No  manuscript,  nor  any  drawing,  nor  any  part  of  the  Society’s 
collection  of  prints  or  rubbings  shall  be  lent  out  of  the  Library 
without  a special  order  of  the  Committee,  and  a bond  given  for  its 
safe  return  at  such  time  as  the  Committee  shall  appoint. 

10. =— The  Committee  shall  prepare,  and  may  from  time  to  time  add 
to  or  alter,  a list  of  such  works  as  shall  not  be  lent  out  of  the  Library, 
on  account  of  their  rarity,  value,  or  peculiar  liability  to  damage  ; or 
on  account  of  their  being  works  of  reference  often  needed  by 
Members  personally  using  the  Library,  and  a copy  of  such  list  for  the 
time  being  shall  be  kept  in  the  Library. 

11.  — No  book  shall  be  lent  out  until  one  month  after  the  acquisition 
of  it  for  the  Library. 

12.  — Extracts  from  the  manuscripts  or  printed  books  are  allowed 
to  be  made  freely,  but  in  case  of  a transcript  being  desired  of  a- whole 
manuscript  or  printed  book  the  consent  of  the  Committee  must  be 
previously  obtained. 

13.  — Persons  not  being  Members  of  the  Society  may  be  admitted 
for  a period  not  exceeding  one  week,  to  consult  printed  books  and 
manuscripts  not  of  a private  nature  in  the  Society’s  Library,  for  any 
special  purpose,  on  being  introduced  by  a Member,  either  personally 
or  by  letter. 

14.  — No  book  shall  be  lent  to  any  person  not  being  a Member  of 
the  Society  without  a special  order  of  the  Committee. 

15.  — Before  any  Member  can  borrow  a book  from  the  Library  he 
must  acknowledge  that  he  consents  to  the  printed  Buies  of  the 
Society  for  the  Government  of  the  Library. 

It  is  requested  that  contributions  to  the  Museum  or  Library  be 
sent  to  the  Curator,  at  the  Taunton  Castle. 


tallies  for  tfje  .formation  of  Hocal  Branctj  Societies. 

1. — On  the  application  of  not  less  than  Five  Members  of  the 
Society  the  Council  may  authorize  the  formation  of  a Local  Branch 
in  any  District,  and  may,  if  considered  advisable,  define  a specific 
portion  of  the  County  as  the  District  to  such  Branch. 
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2.  — Societies  already  in  existence,  may,  on  application  from  the 
governing  bodies,  be  affiliated  as  Branches. 

3.  — All  Members  of  the  Parent  Society  shall  be  entitled  to  become 
Members  of  any  Branch. 

4.  — A Branch  Society  may  elect  Local  Associates  not  necessary 
Members  of  the  Parent  Society. 

5.  — Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Parent  Society,  being  Members 
of,  and  residing  within  the  District  assigned  to  any  Branch,  shall  be 
ex-officio  Members  of  the  Council  of  such  Branch. 

6.  — A Branch  Society  may  fix  the  rates  of  Subscription  for  Mem- 
bers and  Associates,  and  make  Buies  and  Bye-Laws  for  the  government 
of  such  Branch,  subject  in  all  cases  to  the  approval  of  the  Council  of 
the  Parent  Society. 

7.  — A Branch  Society  shall  not  be  entitled  to  pledge  the  credit  of 
the  Parent  Society  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 

8.  — The  Authority  given  by  the  Council  may  at  any  time  be  with- 
drawn by  them,  subject  always  to  an  appeal  to  a General  Meeting. 

9.  — Every  Branch  Society  shall  send  its  Publications  and  the  Pro- 
grammes of  its  Meetings  to  the  Parent  Society,  and  in  return  shall 
receive  a free  copy  of  the  Parent  Society's  Proceedings. 

10.  — If  on  any  discovery  being  made  of  exceptional  interest  a 
Branch  Society  shall  elect  to  communicate  it  to  the  Parent  Society 
before  themselves  making  it  a matter  of  discussion,  the  Parent  Society, 
if  it  adopts  it  as  the  subject  of  a paper  at  one  of  its  ordinary  Meetings, 
shall  allow  the  Branch  Society  to  make  use  of  any  Illustrations  that 
the  Parent  Society  may  prepare. 

11.  — Any  Officer  of  a Branch  Society,  or  any  person  recommended 
by  the  President,  Vice-President,  Chairman  or  Secretary,  or  by  any 
Two  of  the  Members  of  the  Council  of  a Branch  Society,  shall  on  the 
production  of  proper  Vouchers  be  allowed  to  use  the  Library  of  the 
Society,  but  without  the  power  of  removing  books  except  by  the 
express  permission  of  the  Council. 

12.  — Branch  Societies  shall  be  invited  to  furnish  Reports  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Parent  Society  with  regard  to  any  subject  or  discovery 
which  may  be  of  interest. 
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THE  SOCIETY’S  PROCEEDINGS 


May  be  obtained  from  the  Assist a/nt- Secretary  by 
Members  of  the  Society , at  the  following 
Net  Prices  (postage  extra  ; 4 d.  in  most  cases)  : — 


VOL. 

DATE. 

PLACES  OF  MEETING. 

PRICE. 

I* 

1849-50 

Taunton— Wells 

12/6 

Ilf 

1851 

Weston-super-Mare 

12/6 

III 

1852 

Bath 

5/- 

IV 

1853 

Yeovil  ... 

3/6 

vt 

1854 

Taunton 

15/- 

VI 

1855 

Dunster 

51- 

VII 

1856-7 

Bridgwater — Bruton 

51- 

VIII 

1858 

Bridgwater 

3/6 

IX 

1859 

Glastonbury 

3/6 

X 

1860 

Clevedon 

51- 

XI 

1861-2 

Langport — W ellington 

51- 

XII 

1863-4 

W ells— Burnham 

3/6 

XIII 

1865-6 

Shepton  Mallet— Ilminster 

4/- 

XIV 

1867 

Bristol  ... 

61- 

XV 

1868-9 

Williton— Axbridge 

3/6 

XVI 

1870 

Wincanton 

6/6 

XVII 

1871 

Crewkerne 

4/- 

XVIII 

1872 

Taunton 

51- 

XIX 

1873 

Wells 

3/6 

XX 

1874 

Sherborne 

3/6 

XXI 

1875 

Frome  .. 

7/6 

XXII 

1876 

Bath 

3/6 

XXIII 

1877 

Bridgwater 

3/6 

XXIV 

1878 

Bruton 

3/6 

XXV 

1879 

Taunton 

3/- 

XXVI 

1880 

Glastonbury 

6/6 
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VOL. 

BATE. 

PLACES  OF  MEETING. 

PRICE. 

XXVII  ... 

1881 

Clevedon  ...  ...^ 

10/- 

XXVIII  ... 

1882 

Chard 

5/- 

XXIX 

1883 

Wiveliscombe  ...  ...  ... 

5/- 

XXX 

1884 

Shepton  Mallet  ...  ...  ... 

6/6 

XXXI  ... 

1885 

Weston-super-Mare 

7/6 

XXXII  ... 

1886 

Yeovil 

3/6 

XXXIII  . 

1887 

Bristol  ... 

3/6 

XXXIV  ... 

1888 

Wells 

3/6 

XXXV  ... 

1889 

Minehead 

3/6 

XXXVI.  ... 

1890 

Castle  Cary 

3/6 

XXXVII  ,... 

1891 

Crewkerne 

3/6 

XXXVIII  ... 

1892 

Wellington 

5/- 

XXXIX  ... 

1893 

Fro  me  ... 

4/6 

XL 

1894 

Langport 

5/6 

XLI 

1895 

Bath 

5/6 

XLII 

1896 

Sherborne 

4/6 

XLIII 

1897 

Bridgwater  ... 

5/6 

XLIV 

1898 

Taunton 

4/6 

XLV 

1899 

Clevedon 

4/6 

XLVI 

1900 

Bulverton 

5/6 

XLVII  ... 

1901 

Bristol  ... 

6/- 

XLVIII  ... 

1902 

Glastonbury 

6/- 

XLIX 

1903 

Chard  ...  'i  ...  ...  \ ... 

5/6 

L 

1904 

Gillingham 

6/- 

LI 

1905 

Weston-super-Mare 

6/- 

LII 

1906 

Minehead 

6/- 

LIII 

1907 

Shepton  Mallet  ... 

’ 6/r 

LIV 

1908 

Taunton 

8/6 

LV 

1909 

Wells 

8/6 

Some  details  of  the  Contents  of  Vols.  I — XL VIII  will  be  found  in  the 
Proceedings,  Vol.  XLVIII,  pt.  ii,  pp.  163-176  ; but  the  prices  given  there  have 
recently  been  revised. 

Two  General  Indexes  to  the  Proceedings  are  still  obtainable.  Vols.  I— XX, 
price  6/- ; Vols.  XXI — XL,  price  5/- 


* Most  of  the  remaining  copies  of  Yol.  I have  two  or  thjree  plates  deficient. 

1 The  few  remaining  copies  of  Vols.  II  and  V are  mostly  soiled.  No  absolutely  perfect 
copy  of  Vol.  V remains  that  can  be  sold  separately,  i.e.  apart  from  a complete  set  of  the 
volumes. 
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